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Mine Agreement 
Expected to Aid 
Anthracite Trade 
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Five-year Accord Should 
4 Help to Maintain Markets, | 


~ Department of Commerce 
Believes 





Conference Is Asked 
On Soft-coal Problem 





Secretary Davis Says Leader Is 
Needed in Industry to Solve 
Diculties Caused by Over- 
development 





The five-year agreement between the 
anthracite miners and onerators should 
help the industry to maintain its pres- 
ent markets through the assurance of a 
steady supply of coal. it was stated 
erallv July 19 in hehalf of the minerals 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The agreement should tend also to dis- | 
im- | 


courage any sporadic increase in 
ports of anthracite into New England 
and into Canada, which takes practically 
Pll of the anthracite exnorts from the 
United States. it was nointed out. 
Ready Supply Aids Trade 

The availability of adequate supplies 
should be an important factor in main- 
taining the export trade in anthracite 
and in enabline the industry to meet 
an increased foreign demands, it was 
said, 

The new five-vear wage and working 
gie~reement reached July 18 between the 
the anthracite 


eventually reflect 


coal onerators” will 
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Reduced Air Rate fiytrg Fare Rate | Record Established ‘Demand for Use Drought Injures 


May Aid Express 





Greater Volume of Business 
Expected by Domestic 
Airlines 





Ultimate developments which prob- 
ably will make possible reduced rates 
should result in a “materially increased” 
volunie of express business on domestic | 
commercial airlines, the director of aero-| 
nautic development, Harry H. Blee, of 
the, Aeronautics Branch of the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce, said in a statement | 
made public July 19. 

Commenting on recently-compiled re- | 
ports from operators and tables made} 
public by the Aeronautics Branch. Mr.| 
Blee said that though express business | 
has increased only slightly in recent 
years future development of this phase! 
of commercial aeronautics is “inevitable.” | 
Statistics furnished by the Aeronautics | 


| Branch show that since the calendar year 


Tnited Mine Workers of America and | 


itself throughout the | 


eestern nart of Pennsylvania and con- | 


tiguous New Jersey in better business, 
it was vredicted bv Representative Es- 
terlv (Rep.), of Sally Ann Furnace, Pa., 
in an oral statement July 19. 

“The signine of the agreement was 
the best for all concerned.” Mr. Esterly 
said, 
trict has been poor, and even the chain 


“Business in the coal mining dis- | 


stores have heen complaining of the de- | 


nression. The families in that region 
have been living on short rations in 


{of Labor, 


fread, and this is due to the seasonal | 


depression in the coal industrv as well 
es the general economic 
throughout the country.” 


depression | dentis 
j | buildings, including factories, shops, of-| 
Although there probably will be no re- | 


markable tendency unward from the de- | 
nression noticeable, he said, the part of | 
Pennsylvania affected is now in a posi- | 
tion to benefit from any movement un- | 


~vard, which it is hoped will come in the 
Fall. 

Minine must be done now for the Fall 
stacks, Mr. Esterly stated. and the price 
will bein to rise. It is the practice in 
Pennsylvania to stock up in the Summer 
for the Winter’s supply of coal and many 
of the dealers have begun this practice, 
and with the new agreement signed the 
ey should begin te find stabiiiza- 

ion. 

With the knowledge that such an 
agreement has been effected, those who 
have to denend on work in the mines for 
their livelihood wrobably will begin to 
spend more freely, he added. The un- 
certajnty of what would result if the 
pereement were not sie@ed. he said, may 
heve had a tendency to make these peo- 
rie save every penny which they did not 
absolutely have to spend. 

As the depression in the coal mining 
district is lessened, the merchants 


throughout the entire State will benefit, | 


since the hnying nower of the coal miners 
will be felt in adjacent. cities where the 
factories are located. Mr. Fsterlv said. 
The assertion that, although some- 
thing ought to be done immediately to 
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New Bee Laboratory 
Will Be Established 


Provision Made for Study of 
Culture on Pacific Coast 


[Continued on Fage Column 4.] 











The bee-renting business on the Pa- 
cific coast—made necessary by their 
scarcity for orchard pollination—may be 


| and 


| 


affected by a new bee-keeping laboratory | 
to be established in that region by the | 


Department of Agriculture, according to 
a, statement by the department on 
uly 19. 

~The statement follows in full text: 

According to the terms of a recent 
appropriation by Congress, the United 
States Department of Agriculture wiil 
establish a new field laboratory on the 
Pacific coast to study problems of bee- 
keeping in that region. 

The site of the new laboratory has 
not been selected, but a location in which 
most of the problems to be studied will 
apply is being sought. In addition to 
the bee-culture laboratory near Wash- 


} 


ington,,D. C., the Department now op- | 


erates field laboratories at Laramie, 
Wyo., and Baton Rouge, La. 

A series of distinct honey flows in 
California, which make migratory bee- 
keeping not only profitable but neces- | 
sary, will be studied soon. A big prob- | 
lem in the fruit-growing regions on the 
Pacific coast has been the insufficiency | 
of bees to pollinate the orchards and | 
assure full crops. Some orchardists now | 
rent bees for the blooming season. The 
new field laboratory will investigate the 

roblems-which most vitally affect the 
industry on the Pacific coast. 

Some localities are particularly adopted 
to raising queen bees and bees for sale | 
in packages, and the field staff will un- 
doubtedly give some attention to these 
growing industries, 

The bill provides $15,000 for bee-cul- 
ture investigations on the Pacific coast 
with the new field laboratory as head- 
oUarters. 


1926 the poundage carried on express 


| lines in this country has increased only 


7.6, and that 1927 was the biggest year 
experienced by express-carrying airlines. 


Express poundage in the last. six 
months of the past two calendar years 
has been less than for the first six 


months of the same two years, although 
the volume for July-December, 1929, was 
larger than for the same period in 1928. 
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Nearly 17 Billions 
Spent in Nine Years | 


In City Construction) 
| | 


#23 








Bureau of Labor Statisties 
Finds 60 Per Cent of Total 
Was Spent for New Resi- 
dential Buildings 





In the 14 cities in the United States 
having a population of 500,000 or over, 
$16,930,300,968 was spent for building 
operations in thhe 9-year period ended 
Dec. 31, 1929, as indicated by building 
permits issued, according to informa- 
tion made available July 19 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


Nearly 60 per cent of the amount, the 
report states, was spent for new resi- | 
dential buildings, while commercial 


fice buildings, stores, etc., accounted for 
approximately 20 per cent of the re- 
mainder, The remaining 20 per cent, 
included buildings for amusement, 
churehes, schools and iibraries, pubiiec 
vuildings and works, and puvlie imsti- 


| tutions, 





| where 


New York in Lead 

Of the total spent in these 14 cities, ! 
New York City alone accounted for 
nearly 50 per cent. More than $7,500,- 
000,000 was spent in the five boroughs 
of New York for building construction 
in the 9-year period. Of this amount, 
nearly $5,000,000,000 was spent for resi- 
dential buildings and more than $1,250,- 
000,000 for commercial buildings. 

Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia were the only other cities 
the building permits issued in 
these nine years totaled more than $1,- 
000,000,000. Chicago’s expenditure to- 
taled more than $2,500,000,000 while in| 
the other three the expenditures were 
less than $1,500,000,000. 

In all of the 14 cities the expenditure 
for new residential buildings exceeded 
that for new nonresidential buildings, the 
report shows, 

Other Structures Listed 


Educational and recreational buildings, | 
composed of theaters, churches, schools | 
and libraries, accounted for 7.3 per cent | 
of the total building expenditure in these 
cities, according to the Bureau. Of the 


| amount expended for cultural buildings, 
| schoolhouses accounted for the largest 


part, followed by amusement buildings 
churches. Public buildings, i. e., 
buildings constructed from public funds 
of the Federal, State, county or city 
government, accounted for only 3.2 per | 
cent of the total outlay for building in 
the nine-year period. 

New York City led the group of 14 
cities in the proportion of total ex- 
penditure for residential buildings. Buf- ; 
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State Aid Suggested to Check 
Labor of Children Under 16 


Children’s Bureau Recommends Financial Assistance as 





|both are reasonable and _ proper. 





| 


| 


On Special Train | 


Service Defended 


Three Western Roads Tell I. | 
C. C. That Many Passen-' 
gers Prefer to Use Luxu- 
rious Trains | 








Statutory Authority 


Of Practice U pheld 


Carriers Say Increased Revenue 
Is Necessary Due to Dimin- 
ishing Returns- From Pas- 
senger Transportation 





In support of extra fares on de luxe 
passenger trains, which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is investigating, 
the Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. and the Chicago & North} 
Western Railway Company, in a brief | 
made public by the Commission uly 19, | 
declare the extra fares are necessary to | 
meet dinvinishing passenger revenues. 

“Today more perhaps than ever before, 
due to causes well known, different serv- 
ice desires or requirements of different 
members of the traveling public must be 
met by these western railroads in order 
to conservé as much as possible and 
enhance if possible their rapidly diminish- 
ing revenues,” the brief says, 

More Revenue Sought 


The Commission some months ago on} 
its own initiative began an investigation | 
of the extra tare practice on fast through 
trains, (Docket No. 22735). ‘The South- 
ern and Union Pacific lines and the Chi- 
cago & North Western, through their 
counsel, sav that they are greatly in need 
of all obtainable revenue from passenger | 
train service and set forth the differences | 
in schedules, facilities and so on of the| 
extra fare trains, 

Defense of Charges | 

The full text of ‘the conclusion of the | 
brief follows. | 

“It is submitted that the Commission 
should find that the operations of the 
extra fare trains, the Overland Limited 
and the Cascade, meet a public demand, 








|that such operations and/or charges in 


connection therewith are not in violation 
of any provision of the interstate com- 


merce act including the provisions of the | 


fourth section. 

“That entirely adequate nonextra fare 
train service exists on these routes for 
those not desiring the special character 
of service and accommodations and the 
expedited time afforded by the extra fare 
trains. That no complaint has been 
made respecting either the service or the 
amount of the extra fare charged. —_ 

nc 
that respondents are especially in need 
of any additional revenue obtainable from | 
passenger train service.” 

The full text of the foreword of the 
brief follows: 

The three respondents participate in| 
the operation of one extra fare passenger | 
train known as the Overland Limited, | 
Respondent Southern Pacific Company | 
also operates an extra fare passenger 
train known as The Cascade. These} 
respondents operate no other extra fare | 
passenger trains and this brief pertains | 
to operations mentioned. 

Route of Trains 

“The Overland Limited is operated be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Oakland, Calif.,| 
with ferry service to San Francisco, Cal. 
The adult extra fare between the ter- 
minals is $10. The Cascade is operated 
between Oakland, Calif., and Portland, 
Oreg., with ferry service to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The adult extra fare be- 
tween the terminals is $3. 

“No complaint has been made respect- 
ing the operation of either one of these 
trains or of the extra fare charged either 
between the terminals, hetween the ter- 
minals and intermediate points, or be- 
tween intermediate points. Entirely ade- 
quate, convenient, comfortable and satis- 
factory service on nonextra fare passen- 
ger trains exists between the terminals, 
between the terminals and intermediate 
noints, and between intermediate points 
for those not desiring the character of 
service and expedited time in transit af- 
forded by the extra fare trains. 

“There are no fourth section scan 
> a 


> 
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Means of Prevention by Keeping Dependent 
Minors in School 





A SYSTEM of State aid to widows 

~* and dependent children, sufficient 
to enable the children to remain in | 
school up to the age of at least 16, is | 
suggested by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, as a means of 
preventing child labor. 

Other recommendations, submitted 
by the Bureau in a survey on child 
labor recently completed, include ade- 
quate child labor and school attend- 
ance laws adequately administered, 
sufficient wage to the father to insure 
a decent standard of living, and a revi- 
sion of the educational system to give 
the children proper training for pres- 
ent-day life. 

In all but two States, the minimum 
age for work, at least in factories, 
and in many other employments, the 
survey discloses, is placed at 14, and 
in seven States at 15. Child labor 
laws, at present, set up age, educa- | 
tional, and physical standards as a 


ule, it is pointed out, which the child | 


must meet before he can be employed 
in a specified list of occupations, 


Few States apply these laws to 
agriculture, and the enforcement of 
them is difficult. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws were found to be an indirect 
way of preventing child labor in some 
States. 

Information made available at the | 
Bureau, summarizing that part of the 
survey dealing with the child labor 
situation generally, and methods of 
preventing, follows in full text: 

The child labor laws of the States 
set up certain standards—age, educa- 
tional, and physical. as a rule—which 
the child must meet before he can be 
> in a specified list of occupa- 
tions. They limit his hours of em- 
ployment during the first years of his | 
working life, and prohibit him from | 
engaging in certain hazardous employ- 
ments, 

The laws are enforced through a 
work-permit system administered in 
most States by local school authori- 
ties, and through inspection of places 
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‘Conference Is Called | 


In Use of Cigarettes 





m 


Withdrawals From Bond 
Fiscal Year Are Almost 


120,000,000,000 





Withdrawal of cigarettes from bond 
in June, described by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in an announcement, 
July 20, as indicative of the month’s con- 
sumption, aggregated 11,750,524,523 ci- 
garettes, and carried the total for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 to a new record 
of 119,935,433,264. 

While the withdrawals for the 12- 
month period established a new high 
mark in consumption of tobacco in that 
form in this country, the increase over 
the preceding year was not as great as 
in the fiscal years of 1927 and 1928. 
Withdrawals in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1929, were given as 113,978,- 
898,493, so that the increase between the 
last two years was approximately 6,000,- 
000,000. 

Bureau figures showed, however, that 
the withdrawals in the fiscal year 1928 
were, roughly, 100,584,000,000, so that 
the gain for 1929 was almost 13,000,000,- 
000. The gain from 1927 to 1928 was 
about 8,000,000,000. 

Notwithstanding that the increase in 


cigarette consumption was less than in| 
}imum allowable power of 50,000 watts, | 


the last several years, use of tobacco in 
that form continued to affect the cigar 
consumption, according to an oral state- 
ment in behalf of the Bureau, where it 


|was said that a large part of the reduc- | 
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Livestock Marketing 
Association Finishes | 
Work of Organizing 





Charles Ewing, Decatur, IIl., 
And P. O. Wilson, Cincin- 
nati, Named President and 
Manager, Respectively | 





Permanent organization of the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Association 
has been completed, and officers have 
been selected io replace those chosen for 
temporary service during the formative | 
period, the vice chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, James ‘C. Stone, stated | 
ofally July 19. 

Charles Ewing, of Decatur, Il1., a mem- 
ber of the agricultural committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was elected president of the as-| 
sociation, and P. 0. Wilson, of Cincin- 
nati, was elected manager at a series of 
meetings of directors at Chicago during 
the last few days. C. A. Stewart, of 
Chicago, was chosen manager of the 
Feeder Finance Corporation, a_ sub- 
sidiary of the association. 

Control Over Supply 

The association should eventually be 

able to exercise a high degree of control 


{ 


| over the meat supply of the Nation, to 


the benefit of producers, packers, and 
consumers, Mr. Stone said. | 

He stated that he has been advised 
that none of the cooperatives which dis- 
approved the plan of organization of the | 
national association haa changed their 
attitude and joined in.the national. The | 
permanent organization meetings had 
been deferred by the Board from the 
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| 


On Corn Sugar Labels) 


| 





| 
Meeting to Be Held in Secre-' 
tary Hyde’s Office July 25 | 





The requirement that sugar products | 
containing corn sugar be labled to that, 
effect ‘will be discussed at a hearing| 
called by the Secretary of Agriculture | 
for July 25, the Department of Agricul-| 
ture stated July 19. | 

The food and drug administration of | 
the Department has taken the position| 
that products containing cane or beet! 
sugar need not be labled to show their} 
sugar content, but the reverse position 
is taken with respect to corn sugar, the! 
Department said. The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

The question of the necessity for label- 
ing prepared food products to show the 
presence of corn sugar is the subject of 
a hearing called by Secretary of Agri-| 
culture Hyde for Friday, July 25, at! 
10:00 a. m, 

The administrative position under the | 
food and drugs act, held by the United | 
States Department of Agriculture, pro-| 
vides that the use of refined sugars 
other than cane or beet sugars (sucrose), 
in foods be indicated on the label. The 
use of cane sugar or beet sugar need 
not be indicated on the label. | 

The hearing will be held at the Sec- 
retary’s office at the Department of 
Agriculture and all persons interested 
in the proposed change are invited to! 
attend. | 











Lottery Charges Brought | 
Against 30 Candy Firms 


Lottery charges have been *brought 
against 30 manufacturers or distributors 
of candy and chewing gum before the 
Federal Trade Commission, according to 
a statement by the Commission on July 
19. (The Commission’s statement, in full | 
text, will be found on page 9.) 

The statements in the cases were prac- 
tically uniform in their charges, having 


been directed against the practice of 
jconducting lotteries, the Commission 
| said, 


These cases made up more than half 
of the contplaints filed before the Com- 
mission in June, which reached the 
highest number in this form of proceed- 
ing for any month of the fiscal year just 
closed, it was stated. t 


i 


| middle . 
ldent, has accepted the ruling and aban-|of Senator Norris (Rep.), of “ede 
| doned his intention of entering the sena- proposed when President Hoover refus 


Of Highest Radio 


Power Is Shown 





Growing Number of Peti- 
tions to Use 50,000 Watts 
Reveals Desire to Expand, 
Commission Asserts 


Many Applications 
Submitted Recently 





| Twenty Pleas Designated for 
Hearing Next Autumn; Only 
Four Are Permitted in Fach 


Of Five Zones 





The 


power 


the 
broadcasting 


of high 


stations 


trend toward 
by 


means of increasing service to the pub- 


use 


as a 


lic is reflected in the accelerated demand | 


of stations for authority to use the max- 
|according to records of the Federal Radio 
|Commission made available July 19. 


}wozen such applications have been re- 
|ceived from stations in all sections of 
| the country operating on cleared chan- 
jnels, and thus eligible to make such re- 
|quests. Of the 51 stations assigned to 
jthe 40 cleared channels set aside for the 
}exclusive operation of high powered sta- 
tions, 35 either are licensed, have con- 


struction permits, or have applications | 
|pending for 50,000 watts power. 


Two New Applications 

On July 18 two additional applications 
for 50,000 watt construction permits 
were received. 
WBT, at Charlotte, N. C., operated by 
Station WBT, Inc., affiliated with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and Sta- 
tion KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla., operated by 


|the Southwestern Sales Corporation. 
| The former station operates full time 
on the 1,080 kilocycle channel, while 


KVOO divides time equally with Station 


WAPI, Birmingham, Ala., on the 1,140} 
station | 
also has pending an application for 50,- | 


kilocycle channel. The latter 
000 watts. 

On 11 of the 40 cleared channels, sta- 
tions in this category are dividing time 
equally, with 22 stations thus assigned 
to these channels. On the remaining 
29 channels, stations of 5,000 watts or 
more are assigned exclusively, and on a 
full-time basis. 

The increased demand for authority 
to utilize the maximum power, it was 
explained orally at the Commission’s en- 
gineering division, follows 
adoption by the Commission of an order 
limiting to 20 the number of cleared 
channels on which maximum power 
may be employed. It was at that time 
decided that only four of the eight 
cleared channels assigned to each of the 
five radio zones should be allowed to 


,carry stations of 50,000 watts. 


Hearings Assigned 

All of the 20 applications now pending 
for 50,000 watts have been designated 
for hearing when the Commission re- 
convenes next Autumn. 

Nine stations actually are licensed for 
50,000 watts. These are: WGY, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; WEAF, Bellmore, N. Y.; 
KDKA, Pittsburgh; WENR, Chicago 
(shares channel with Station WLS, Chi- 
cago); WLW, Cincinnati; WBAP, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (shares WFAA); WTIC, 
7] 
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Senator Norris Wins 
Election Controversy 


Lincoln, Nebr., July 19.—Chief Justice 
Yharles A. Goss, in an appeal from rui- 
ing of Secretary of State Frank Marsh, 
decided the statute requiring primary 
election nominations to be filed 40 days 
prior to election is mandatory and not 
changed by custom and directed that the 
name of George W. Norris, of Broken 
Bow, be not placed on the ballot as his 
filing by mail was received two days 
late, 

Senator George W. Norris, Republican 
incumbent, who bears the same name and 
initial as the Broken Bow resi- 


torial campaign as an independent, his 
friends have announced. 


Proper Placement of Farmers 


In the last several weeks more than a} 


These were from stations | 


the recent | 





All Grain Crops 


| Agricultural Specialist Says 
Corn Crop and Spring 


Wheat ‘Hard Hit’ 





The corn crop has been “hard hit” in 
Iowa and other central ‘and northern 
States, further damage has been done to 
Spring wheat in the Northwest, and the 


: nad | 
hay crop has been practically wipes 


out in many places by continued drought 
land heat during the last few days, J- 
B. Kincer, chief of the division of agri- 
cultural meteorology, Weather Bureau, 
(stated orally July 19. 


Late oats have been damaged severely | 


in the Upper Mississippi Valley, Mr. 


Kincer said, and late corn in the South. 


A large part of the pastures east ol 
the Rocky Mountains has dried up. 
Temperatures in the contral and north- 
ern States set new records at many 
places July 18, according to Mr. Kincer, 
and they started still higher the morning 
of July 19. There was a general rise 
July 19 in the central States, with the 
extreme heat extending into 


grees were reported from many places 
in the last few days. 

Much of the wheat in the northwestern 
States is in the critical stage of growth, 
and corn is now in that stage and will 
be until about Aug. 10, Mr. Kincer sald. 
The continuance of the drought which 
jhas covered the country east of the 
Rockies for about three weeks undoubt- 
edly has done increasing damage, to 
these crops, he said. 

Cotton in the South 
to some extent because of these condi- 
tions, but it stands drought better than 
corn, Mr. Kincer said. 
j cotton, while not extreme, has 
| general except in the east, he said. 

See een nena een 


been 


Fourteen Proposals 
| Are Facing Senate 
| In Treaty Debate 


Discussion on Reservations 
| Will Consume One or Two 
Days, Majority Leaders 
Estimate 


——$—— 


The thir’ «“eek of the special session 
on the London naval treaty opens July 
21, with the Senate prepared to take up 
reservations proposed to the limitations 
compact. Discussion of these reserva- 
tions, majority leaders estimate, will con- 
sume One or two days. 

This order of business Was reached 
July 19, when the reading of the pro- 
visions of the treaty for amendments 
was completed, Early in the day it was 
ruled by Vice President Curtis, In re- 
ply to an inquiry by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, leading treaty op- 
ponent, that the resolution of ratifica- 
tion cannot be called before the Senate 
until the treaty has been closed to amend- 
ments. Further, Mr. Curtis ruled the 
resolution would have to lie over for one 
day under the rules, unless unanimous 
consent be accorded for its immediate 
consideration. 

Reservations in Order 

With the ratification resolution as the 
pending question,. reservations are in 
order. At the close of the session July 
19, the reservations filed to await con- 
sideration at the proper time numer 14. 
In addition, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, proposed a resolution (S. 
Res. 328) to put the Senate on record in 
favor of building all classes of naval ves- 
sels to the full treaty compliment with 
the exception of 6-inch cruisers. 

Mr. Walsh desires to have his resolu- 
tion voted on before the final ballot on 
ratification and if this permission 1s nce 
accorded, he said orally he will force a 
vote by offering the resolution in the 
form of a reservation. 

In addition to the Walsh proposal, 
which will place Senators on record for 
or against the expenditure of the $1,071,- 
000,000 naval officers estimate it will cost 
to build the Navy conceded to the United 
States under the treaty, there Is a reser- 
vation by Senator Johnson to nullify 
the treaty at any time the United States 
afliliates itself with the League of _Na- 
tions, directly or through the World 
Court. 

Also, there is pending the 





. ° 
reservation 
Nebraska, 
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Sought by Bureau in New York 





Information A 


gency Is Established to Serve as Clearing 


House of Information and to Direct Individuals to 
Suitable Type of Farming 





State of New York: 
[DETERMINATION of whether a 
prospective farmer is adapted to 
farming in New York State, and if 
so, what type of farming he should 
attempt, has been undertaken by the 
State deptartment of agriculture and 
markets, according to a statement on 
July 19 from the office of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“The State has a duty to prevent 
maladjustments” through unqualified 
persons attempting farming, or 
through qualified farmers entering the 
wrong phase of this occupation, it 
was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke, of 
the department of agriculture and 
markets, has reported to Governor 
Roosevelt the establishment, pursuant 
to a suggestion of the governor, of an 
information bureau in the New York 


Albany, July 19, 
City, office of the department of agri- 
culture and markets to serve pri- 
marily as a clearing house for agr!- 
cultural information in the interest of 
prospective buyers of farms. 
Commissioner Pyrke, in his report 
to the governor, referred to the fact 
| that while there is no need at the 
present time to increase agricultural 
{ production in New York State or to 
| augment the number of New York 
State farmers, inevitable changes 1” 
ownership of New York State farms 
are constantly taking place and the 
State has a duty to prevent maladjust- 
ments which ave occurring with un- 
desirable frequency through individ- 
uals being located on farms on which 
| they have no capacity for making a 
| business success, and that another 
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ment should be particularly grat 
fying to the people and to all who 


true liberty.” 
President of the United States, 
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‘Europe Facing 
Serious Problem 
Of Unemployment 
 Piaadition Described as Vital 
To Practically All Govern- 


ments, Commerce State- 
ment Declares 








Conditions Restrict 
Foreign Commerce 





France, Denmark and_ Irish 
| Free State Are Said to Be 

Exceptions to General Sit- 
uation 





Current unemployment is _Europe’s 
most pressing concern, according to a 
statement on July 19 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, based on informa, 
tion compiled by R. M. Stephenson, chief 
!of the European section of the division 
lof regional information. 

The problem has been emphasized by 
social welfare work and general adoption 
of government relief, and there is greater 
employment as well as unemployment 
than before the war, but the issue has 
| become a “vital consideration” for prac- 
tically all governments, it was stated. 

France was said to be in an excep- 
tionally favorable position, and Denmark 
and the Irish Free State also were men- 
tioned as exceptions to the general con- 
dition. 

Unemployment Restricts Trade 
| The lack of employment tends more 
and more to restrict foreign trade, it 
was stated, and expenditures for relief 
make an additional burden on trade and 
industry. 

Government endeavors to increase em- 
ployment were outlined, but it was stated 
that “in so far as present unemploy- 
ment is above the level of recent years, 
relief mtist await the recovery of in- 
dustry from current depression.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

Unemployment is probably the most 
urgent problem confronting Europe to- 
day, and there are few governments for 
which it not a vital consideration. 
| This year, particularly, the issue has as- 
|sumed even more serious proportions as 
‘a result of the prevalent industrial de- 

pression, which in turn is aggravated 
‘through the weakening of demand at- 
tendant on the heavy increase in the 
number of those out of work. 

It can be pointed out that, while un- 
employment is greater now than in the 
pre-war period, so also is employment, 
and some increase in unemployment must 
result from the larger number of work- 
ers available. Furthermore, there is a 
common tendency to think of unemploy- 
ment as a relatively new, post-war de- 
velopment, disregarding its chronic pres- 
ence to a more or less serious extent. 
| To some degree, indeed, the present pro- 
| portions of the problem are an exaggera- 
tion, because of the greater preoccupa- 
tion of governments with social welfare 
today than formerly. Certainly, with 
the general adoption of government re- 
lief in some form or other, the fiscal im- 
portance of unemployment has_ been 
jgreatly emphasized. Granting these 
legitimate qualifications, however, the is- 
| sue remains Europe’s most pressing con- 
cern. 

Largely in connection with the opera- 
tion of schemes for relief, statistics of 
unemployment are now generally avail- 
jable. The accompanying table, based on 
the figures as given in the Monthly 
| Bulletin of Statistics of the League of 
| Nations and on other official publications, 
| shows unemployment as reported for 20 
European countries, 

In interpreting such statistics, consid- 
erable caution must be used. In the first 
| place, the figures must not be taken as 
a measure of total unemployment in any 


is 








country. They represent usually the 
|" [Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 





Minimum Wage Acts 
Said to Be Impotent 








Women’s Bureau Finds Laws 


| Enforced Indifferently 





Little agitation exists in the United 
‘States at present for the enactment of 
|minimum wage laws, according to an 
oral statement at the division of indus- 
trial research, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Juiy 17. 

Only eight States heve minimum wage 
{laws on their statute books and of these 


lonly seven are apparently enforcing 
lthem, These States are’California, Colo- 
|rado, Massachusetts, North Dakota, * 


| Oregon, South Dakota, Washington and 
| Wisconsin. Colorado in enaeting her 
law did not provide for its enforcement 
j with an appropriation, the division ex- 
| plained. 

It was pointed out at the division that 
the lack of activity! by proponents in this 
direction can not be attributed to high 


wages among women. Studies of 
|} women’s earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries, stores, and laundries in 15 


States between May, 1920, and January, 
1929, it was explained, disclose median 
earnings consideravly below the minimum 
}r> uirements in States like California. 
Lack of more extended legislation and 
| lack of enthusiasm for such legislation, 
| the Women’s Bureau found, can be ex- 
plained by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court handed dowa 
lin 1923, which declared such a law in 
the District of Columbia unconstitu- 
‘tional. This case, Adkins v. Children’s 
| Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, set a precedent 
of declaring a minimum wage law in- 
valid, it was explained, which not only 
led some States having similar laws to 
| nullify them, but dampened interest im. 
their enforcement. I 
For example, the Kansas statute was” 


| 
| 
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Fommunist Party Many Devices Are Available Electric Exports 


Criticized as Foe 


‘Of Law and Order 





_ Activities of Amtorg Com- 


pany, Soviet Organization, 
Also Taken Up at Inquiry 
Before House Committee 


4 





New York, July 19.—The communist 


party should be outlawed and is not en-| 


. titled to a place on the ballot, because 

- it represents no political party and sup- 
ports violence and is a movement to 
overthrow the United States Government, 
according -to am opinion expressed _by 
Inspector John A. Lyons, commanding 

“the Radical Bureau, New York Police 
Department, in answer to a_query of 
Representative Hamilton Fish Jr. (Rep.), 
* of Garrison, N. Y., at the session of the 

“House Committee investigating radical 
activities in this country. 

This opinion was in direct reply to 

* Mr. Fish’s question: 

“I would like to get your opinion, 
inspector, as to whether the communist 
party, owing to views expressed by you 
at previous sessions, is entitled to a place 

--on the ballot?” 
, Mr Lyons Would Outlaw Party 

Mr. Fish further asked: 

* “Would it be your opinion that the 
' party should be outlawed?” 
“Absolutely,” Inspector Lyons said. 
The request for this information came 
as a result of discussion of reports in 
newspapers that William Z. Foster, com- 
 munist candidate for governor, had made 
an acceptance speech in the chapel of 
the city penitentiary at Welfare Island, 
» July 18, after which the press received 
a statement. 
Mr. Fish stated that he emphatically 
+ denied the statement of Mr. 
wherein it was said that Mr. Fish owned 
tenements where hundreds of workers 
- died of consumption. 
“I own no tenements, and have no 
= share in this State or any other State 


’ 


of real estate of such a nature,” said! 


Mr. Fish. . 
Inspector Lyons, in resuming testi- 

~ mony, gave a detailed report ef a trans- 
lation from a Jewish newspaper as t9 
how Moscow would finance communisni 
in the United States. 


“ 


sky, former charge d'affaires for the 
soviet government in Tokyo and Paris. 


It was shown that at one-time Mr.} 


Besedovsky was president of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation of New York, soviet 
commercial agency in this country. 

The ramifications of the Amtorg Com- 
. pany were dealt with at length in the 
article. It stated that a number of 
New Yorkers were at one time em- 
ployed, but that the heads of the cor- 
poration were Russians. It was alleged 
that the New Yorkers were employed 
. to facilitate acquisition of visas. 

Funds From Berlin 

Mr. Besedovsky said 
that he was made president of Amtorg 
'jn 1926, for the purpose of making a 
comprehensive study of communism in 
America. The article stated that the 
subsidy Which the party in America is 
said to be given is sent from Berlin, 
not Moscow. 

Inspector Lyons outlined the various 
-subterfuges and insidious methods by 
which he said communists endeavored 
~ to get into all branches of business. Mr. 
) Lyons particularly stressed that part of 
+ the translation which read, “as long as 
the United States is with us politically 
and economically we have nothing to 
fear from certain European countries. 

Views of Newspaper Man 

John J. Leary Jr., industrial editor 
of The World, gave his experience in 
‘labor problems, and poitned out that 
the communist movement in this country 
‘really goes back to 1920 or 1921. 
stated that he represented nobody in his 
‘ disclosures, but would make clear such 
information as might be requested. 

He pictured how strikes were fo- 
mented. The purpose of the soviets, he 


ms 


o~ 


declared, was to capture and destroy the | 


American Federation of Labor. 

R. Philip Randolph, colored, president 
. of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, said the communists tried to 
»penetrate his organization, which con- 
tains about 8,000 members. He stated 


that in a strike for higher wages on | 
} aging prudence—and that includes pru-| 


June 8 the communists endeavored to 
get hold of his organization with all 
kinds of promises. 

Mr. Randolph said he was a college 
graduate and clearly understood what 
'the intentions of the communists were. 
“He notified all branches of his organi- 
zation throughout the country, he said, 
_not to have any dealings with such repre- 
sentatives. 

When asked whether there were many 
“colored people who were Communists, 
Mr. Randolph replied that the American 


“ganization, had perhaps a couple of 
*hundred members, but that this did not 
“represent the real extent of the organi- 
‘ zation. 

- Mr. Randolph told Mr. Fish there is 
“discontent and unrest with Negroes 
throughout the country. Even at that, 


“he said, he did not believe the commun- | 


“ists could ever get far with the colored 
race. 
From the point of his own organiza- 
tion he said no inroads were being made, 
although both Negro and white commun- 
tists had approached his organization for 
members. 

Alderman Fred R. Moore (Rep.), of 
New York City, said: 

“Our people are loyal to the American 


flag and they preferred to fight their | 


grievances within the law, and not out- 
side.” 


He said he didn’t believe the Negro | 
would ever resort to any revolutionary | 


-methods to get where they wanted. Har- 

lem, he stated, has very little propa- 
* ganda. 

Representative Fish stated that, on 
July 22, the Committee will resume its 
investigation and take u pthe matter 
,of Amtorg Trading Corporation, at which 
stime it is expected members of the or- 
ganization will be present. 





‘Higher Street Car Fares 
, Permitted in District 


: Street car fare of 10 cents, 4 tokens 
“for 30, 3 tokens for 25 cents or 7 
“tokens for 50 cents were authorized for 
“the District of Columbia in a decision 
July 19 by Justice Jennings Bailey in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
‘Columbia, on appeals by the Capital 


“Traction Co. and the Washington Rail- | 


sway & Electric Co. 

* The public utilities commission of the 
District had refused to authorize in- 
“creased fares, which now are 8 cents or 
%6 tokens for 40 cents. A member of 
"the commission, Harleigh H. Hartman, 
“announced that an appeal would be taken 
to the Court of Appeals. 


Foster, | 


The article, he) 
said, was written by Gregory Besedov-| 


in this article | 


_ For Auto Tours and Camping To Great Britain | 





Modern Means of Enjoying Comfort on Vacations Are Ouf- 


lined by Dr. Klein, Assistant Secre- 


| Inventors have originated many de- 
|vices to make vacations—the camping- 
lout or motor touring kind—more enjoy- 
able, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
|tary of Commerce, said in an address 
| July 20. 
| Some of these may be bought in stores, 
‘and their reasonable purchase at this 
|time will be a help to retail trade and 
|general industry, he added. 
| Others may be made by the individual 
|user, and Dr. Klein called attention to a 
booklet issued by the National Com- 
|mittee on Wood Utilization that deals 
| with this subject. 


| He referred also to a publication of | 


ithe Textile Division of the Department 


lof Commerce, telling of the numerous | 


ways in which cotton products contribute 
|to vacations. 


Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 


| WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- | 
His ad-| 


|lumbia Broadcasting System. 
‘dress follows in full text: 


Consideration of 
Income Necessary 


“One of the most comforting places 
to spend a vacation,is just inside your 
|income,” according to a comment that 
I heard the other day. Most of us, 


end” in order to seek a refuge from 
Summer’s parching heat. 

Some of you doubtless go on those 
rough-and-ready outings whose theme- 


on the old-damp ground”—while others 
consider that they are roughing it if 
their Summer retreat has only one or 
two modernistic divans, just a dash 


of their customary built-in bath-tubs. 


roundings and equipment for vacation- 
ing, it almost seems, occasionally (es- 





ways of the great outdoors), as if there 
were a mean conspiracy to prevent 
things from collaborating in our holi- 
day enthusiasm. We discover that the 
millennium is not reached in which the 
mosquito and the camper shall lie down 
in peace together. 

Chiggers and sea-nettles wage guer- 
illa warfare. Broken glass and jagged 
can-tops tear dangerous or annoying 





jgashes. The rains descend and the 
floods come—and the pillows are 
hard and lumpy—and the water is 


warm and brackish—énd we forgot our 
fountain-pen or cigarette-lighter—and 
the ants are on the lettuce—and little 
| Junior rips his rompers. And so, as 
like as not, we get fidgety and flustered, 
and do not have that marvelous time 
that we had counted on so Jong, im the 
| joy of anticipation, 

We can scarcely expect to avoid all 
such misadventures—but if we view the 
situation frankly I think we shall agree 
that many of these bogies will not rise 
| up to pester us if we will just take the 
| pains to exercise a bit more thought and 
care in assembling our vacation requi- 
sites, 
ing, it is very easy to overlook a variety 
of articles that may prove immensely 
useful in contributing to our personal 
safety, comfort, and convenience. There 
are a lot of ingenious devices that we 
may not know about. Some of them 
;are in the stores, all ready-made for 
; use—for others, all we need to do is 
| purchase the materials and contrive the 
|things ourselves—while in other cases 
| we can make the articles with tools 
oy at hand, out of objects that have 





| going utterly to waste. 


| Sensible Foresight 
| Essential in Business 


Now in these days when sensible fore- 
| sight is the first essential of business, 
| Uncle Sam does not like the idea of 
of material or waste of time which may 
curb full enjoyment upon vacation trips. 
|He is all for careful planning and rea- 
sonable economy. He believes in en- 


dent buying when the need is evident. 
| Prudent expenditures to provide your- 
self with things you need on your va- 
|cation is sagacious and commendable—it 
will stimulate American industry and 
retail trade—and, to be entirely candid, 
jthat is one of the main considerations 
| that has led me to talk about this sub- 
ject. 

Some of the divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been taking 


serious way. May I tell you a bit about 
| that work during the remainder of this 
little talk? For instance, there is the 
textile division which is interested 
(among other things) suggesting the 


or in part of cotton. 
They tell me very emphatically that 





|age vacationist’s equipment consists, in 
;some way, of cotton. 
that “re “rubberized” are invariably 
rubber on a cotton base; waterproofed 
articles are usually of cotton; vacation- 
ist will note that things whose func- 
tion is to bend or collapse behave best 
when the bend or hinge is of cotton; re- 
duction in dimension is accomplished in 
| vacation equipment mainly through fold- 
ing cotton goods—and so on through the 
ist. 

So the textile division’s ideas about 
cotton as a contributor to vacation com- 
fort are very pertinent indeed. They 
‘have been embodied in a 16-page booklet 
| which I would be glad to send you with 
the compliments of the Department of 
;Commerce. Incidentally, it looks to me 
like a practical, common-sense contri- 
bution on this grave problem of our cot- 
j}ton surplus. * Thai involve. large por- 
| tions of at least a dozen States and the 
welfare of literally millions of our people. 








| There are any number of ways in 
|which we might classify equipment for 
| vacation—but the two great divisions 


are determined by your_purpose either 


The typical “hitch-hiker” is a good ex- 
ample of “going light.” So are the 
canoe camper and the forest-cruiser with 
his one-man tent. On the other hand, 
the family party with a half-ton of 
trailer luggage or a flock of overstuffed 
trunks headed for mountain or seashore 
cottage comes under the general head- 
ling of “going for eomfért.” 

| I endeavored to point out to you a few 
weeks ago that it costs a lot of money 
for the American people to “unlax” each 
Summer. It runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions; in fact, it amounts, ordinarily, to 
half the annual cost of new construction 








‘I think, are fairly expert in effecting | 
that necessary adjustment of “means to} 


song might be “We’re tenting tonight) 


{of indirect lighting, or less than half} 


But on that point of our physical sur- | 


| pecially if we are inexperienced in the} 


When we are starting on an out-! 


| waste of any kind—whether it is waste | 


;up the question of vacations in a really | 
“Labor Negro Congress, a communist or- | 
in | 
j}use of articles that are made wholly « —_______ — teense ——$_$_____ 
| e . e ‘ 

Personal Cleanliness as Aid to Health 
no less than three-quarters of the aver- | 


Remember, things 


tary of Commerce 





|wo.« for the entire country, including 
|roads, schools, factories, stores and 
homes. And this enormous sum spent 
on vacation trips shows a constant yearly 
increase of somethin; like 10 per cent. 


in a duffle bag or glistening auto trunk, 


and vacation equipment? By what stand- 
ards of service should we be guided in 
choosing our impedimenta so that after- 
ward we can say that we have enjoyed 
a vacation rather than survived an ex- | 
perience? | 

Take, for example, the motorized va- | 
cationists. The family car is the car- 
rier, variously supplemented by trailer, 
luggage rack, runnuing-board trunk and 


Most of the bag- 
For the 


| carried on rear racks. 
gage must be carried outside. 





| hundreds of thousands of you who come | 


| within this group, nearly every trip has | 
its accompaniment of inescapable rain 
and dust. Equipment must in some way 
be proofed against those elements. 


| Much that you take should also be col-| 


| lapsible, and if, while in a state of col- 
lapse, it has points of protrusion that 
wear on other equipment or leave rust 
|spots on valuable goods, the experience 
is likely to be rather costly. 


Equipment Needs to Be 


Readily Accessible | 


Both equipment and equipment car- 
riers should be capable of expansion or 
contraction to correspond to a wide range | 
of variations in the vacationists’ needs. | 
For instance, on a trip, as soiled clothes 
| accumulate, the stock of clean clothes 
decreases, and the size of the two re- 
ceptacles must vary accordingly—unless 


| 
| the two classes of garments are untidily | 


kept together, with their respective vol- 
umes varying as the light and dark of 
the moon in its quarters. 


We must manage to contrive, by one | 
means or another, to have most of our 
equipment readily accessible, especially 
if there is a succession of moves on the 
| vacation trip. At certain times the hum- 
| blest item becomes enormously impor- 
| tant—as when you find that the only 
| water bucket has become the _ post- 
;mortem home of Johnny’s fishing bait. 
| Lightness is, in general, a primary re- 
| quirement—and that is where canvas and 
|denim and duck come in. I am not go- 
jing to bore you with any end-to-end 
|calculations as to the yardage of these 
fabrics which ® a way are the indis- 
| pensables of vacations. 
| 


| Tent Is Ancient, 


| Universal Contraption 

| We simply could not “vacate” without 

‘them. If you doubt that, just look 
around you in ycur forest camp or shore 
resort. The morris chair that you have 
at home may be superseded by a canvas 

|chair; a canvas luggage roll takes the | 

| place of the wardrobe trunk; solid roofs 


| and walls find themselves replaced, afield, | 


| by any one of dozens of adaptations of 
canvas to this purpose; and your boat 
| becomes, if need be, a collapsible cotton 
‘fabric weighing less than 20 pounds, 

| The tent is one of man’s most ancient, 
| universal contraptions. ~It has had end- 
jless varieties, from the gaudy trappings 
| of the field office of Roman generals to 
i the low, dark, cavelike abodes of swarthy 
{nomads that you/see on the plains of 
|Morocco and Arabia. At the palace of 
| Malmaison, in France, you can see a bi- 
| zarre, magnificent room contrived in the 
{shape of a tent by the Emperor 
|Napoleon. Today, it would be a good 
| job for some agile digit-jugglers to fig- 
jure the yardage of tents used by cir- 


He/been discarded and are in danger of Cuses, chautauquas, camp-meetings, and 
| others throughout the length and breadth | 


| of the country. 


| The tent that performs nobly in 
| wooded country may prove a clumsy 
;encumbrance on the plains. After sev- 
jeral centuries of experience, our Amer- 
}ican Indians evolved the tepee in its 
conical form—best calculated to with- 
| stand heavy winds. The Army pyrami- 


the added convenience of considerable 
area of its square base. 


The umbrella or “marquee” type of 
tent has become more popular with 
campers than almgst any other style 
on account of its commodiousness, and 
the fact that it usually has an awning 


front porch. 


say, the pup tents, lean-tos, wedge tents, 
;and others adapted for one-man camping 
|and trapping. Their chief reeommenda- 
tion is their lightness—since the weight 
ranges only from 5 to 10 pounds. 

| Last Sunday I spoke on the subject of 
|refrigeration. Now some camps, of 
| course, are more “civilized” than others. 





| 
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Whether your vacation equipment goes | 


what are the hall-marks of real travel | 


«of vacuum cleaners advanced 


dal tent falls in the same category, with | 


~ Show Increase 





| Greater Consumption of 


Aiding American Trade, 
Commerce Report Says 





The popularity and substantial charac- 
| ter of various electrical appliances manu- 
factured in the United States, together 


mand in that country for American elec- 


orally July 19. 


and the growing demand for electrical 


equipment in England have been con- 
current, Mr. Way pointed out. It was 
‘explained that the consumption increased 


|22 to 7,800,000,000 kilowatt hours 
1928-29, or approximately 150 per cent, 
representing an average increase of 
nearly 670,000,000 kilowatt hours a year. 


gated $9,771,000, a substantial increase 
as compared with the previous year’s 
figure of $6,994,000. Electric refrigera- 
tors and vacuum cleaners produced in 


‘ular and have found a favorable market 
in England, he said. 
Exports of Refrigerators 

During last year exports of electric 
refrigerators from this country to Great 
| Britain were valued at $988,000, com- 
pared with $214,000 for 1928. Shipments 
in ~ value 
from $543,000 in 1928 to $699,000 last 
| year. : 

According to Mr. Way, other American 
products which are being used in con- 
siderable numbers in England and have 
shown increased sales in recent years in- 
»clude the electric washing machine, radio 
loud speakers, radio parts, farm light- 
ing sets, fractional horsepower motors, 
portable electric tools, and electric heai- 
ing appliances. 

It was pointed out the production of 
the public supply in 1928-29 involved the 
operation of 485 generating stations 





Regarding the concentration of generat- 


+ i of 69 per cent was contained im 
7 
pacity of 25,000 kilowatts or over, and 
31 per cent Was distributed among tiie 
remaining 409 stations, of which 200 had 


|}an installed capacity of less than 1,000 


| kilowatts each. A net addition of about 
543,000 kilowatts was made to the plant 
capacity of authorized undertakings dur- 
ing the year 1928-29. 


At the close of the year 1928-29 there 
| were approximately 3,000,000 consumers 
of electricity connected to the public 
supply systems throughout the country, 
it was explained. Of the total suppiy 
of electricity by authorized undertak- 
ings, approximately two-thirds was pro- 
vided by public authorities and one-third 
by utilities companies. These _ propor- 
tions, it was said, also broadly apply 
to the aggregate capacity ofthe gen- 
erating plant installed, to output and 
{sales of electrical energy, and to cap- 
ital expenditure. 


Power Current 


Power current, it was explained, ac- 
counted for about 63 per cent of the to- 


sumption for 26 per cent, and traction 
| for about 8 per cent of the total amount 
sold. Sales of electrical energy for 
| lighting and domestic purposes increased 
| by 328,000,000 kilowatt hours, while the 
jsales for power purposes increased by 
| 389,000,000 kilowatt hours. During the 
| year there was an increase of over 394,- 
000, or about 15 per cent in the number 
|}of consumers of electricity. 

It- was pointed out that the total rev- 
enue in 1928-29 from the working of all 
| authorized undertakings was £55,454,000 
(pound equals $4.86) compared with 
£53,330,000 for the previous year. The 
‘total working expenses, including the 





authorized undertakers, but excluding 
capital charges, were over £90,040,000 in 
1927-28. The working expenses absorbed 
56 per cent of the corresponding revenue 
from working, as in previous years. 

The outstanding working expense was 
|the cost of generation of current, this 
|; item accounting for over 35 per cent of 
the total. Of the other principal items, 
distribution, management and _ rents, 
rates and taxes accounted for substan- 
tially equal percentages of the expenses, 
it was explained, 











Spréad of Disease Through 


which he is a part, to develop such con- 
|duct as ‘s conducive to sanitary com- 


Urged by Surgeon General Cumming 





Frequent Bathing, Care of Teeth, and Precautions to Avoid 


Salivary Secretions Advised 





_ Every person in this country owesclared,- but they distribute such secre- | 
'it to himself and to the community of) tions over everything that the hand 


| touches, 


| Persenal cleanlines is accomplished by | 


Electricity in England 


with the fact that production and con- | 
| sumption of electricity have greatly in-| 
creased in Great Britain during recent | 
| years, have resulted in a growing de- | 


trical products, the assistant chief of | 
| the electrical equipment division, H. E.} 
cases, or rear trunk or luggage rolls; Way, Department of Commerce, stated | 


Me increased consumption of power | 


frm 3,121,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1921- | 
in| 


Mr. Way explained that during 1929) 
shipments of electrical equipment from! 
| the United States tq Great Britain aggre- | 


this country have proved unusually pop- | 


having a capacity of 5,801,770 kilowatts. | 
ing plant, it was pointed out that up-| 


stations, each having an installed ca- | 


tal supply; lighting and domestic con- | 


feature giving it th@e advantage of a j cost of all energy perchased in bulk by | 


) Other styles of tents of | 
the go-light variety are, I need hardly | 


JULY 21, 1930 


The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of July 19, 1930 





At 





ing that the Senate approves comple- 
tion by Dec. 31, 1936, of the construc- 


when Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, completed his remarks 
| on the importance of a navy to pro- | 
tect the merchant marine, Senator 

Johnson (Rep.), of California, spoke | 


THE night session of July 18 | 


tion program authorized under the 
London naval treaty for certain-types 
of vessel. He spoke in explanation of 
the resolution. (Detailed discussion 


| on the effect of ratification of tne page 1). 
treaty on the ability of the United A’ second quorum call was answered 
| States delegation to protect the in- _ by 58 Senators. Senator Johnson 


(Rep.), of California, spoke on the 

treaty and_offered reservations. The 

| treaty provisions were then read for 
amendments. 

Senators Hale (Rep.), of Maine, and 

Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, of- 

fered reservations. Senator Copeland 


terests of the United States at the 
conference to be held in 1935. He of- 
fered a reservation to the effect the 
treaty shall in no wise interfere with 
the traditional policy- of the United 
States of not becoming entangled 
with the affairs of any foreign state. 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, (Dem.), of New York, spoke. A tltird 
Naval Affairs Committee chairman, | quorum call disclosed 61 Senators 
read the address delivered on Armis- present. 


A 
GENATOR Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, presented an amendment 
| to the escalator clause, which was re- 
jected. 

A message was received from the 
President transmitting certain nomi- 
nations to the Senate. {Detailed dis- 
cussion page 3.) 

An amendment was offered by Sen- 
ator Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
to the article relating to action of sub- 
marines against merchant vessels. This 
also was rejected. 

The reading of the treaty was con- 
eluded. 

A resolution of ratification was of- 
fered by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho. Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, introduced a resolution for ref- 
erence to the Committee on the Audit 
and Control of Contingeit Expenses 
of the Senate. 

On the motion of Senator Borah the 
Senate adjourned at 4.32 p. m. to 11 
a.m. July 21, * 


tice Day, November, 1929, by Calvin 


Coolidge. 

Senator McKellar (Bem.), of Ten- 
nessee, “Spoke in opposition to the 
treaty. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, offered a resolution of regret 
at the death of Representative Lam- 
pert, of Wisconsin. Senators Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin; Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota; Fra- 
| zier (Rep.), and Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota; McMaster (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, and Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, 
wer appointed to attend the funeral. 

As a further mark of respect, the 
Senate recessed at 11 p. m. until 11 
a. m., July 19. 





A 


HE Senate convened at J1 a. m., | 
July 19. A quorum call was an- | 
swered by 62 Senators. Various arti- 
cles were submitted for printing in the 
| Congressional Record, including two 
| relating to the candidacy of Senator | 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, forsre- | 
election to the Senate. | 
| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- | 
| chusetts, submitted a resolution stat- ' 


The House is not in session, having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 


Germany Lists the Sale ‘French Will Construct 
| Of Power in Broadcasting) . New Airport at Paris 


| At the present time approximately | 

| 125,000,000 = hours are consumed | tg 
jannually in Germany for broadcasting | 

| and other radio communications, accord- | 
ing to a report of the German Federai 
Broadcasting Co,, transmitted to the De- 
|partment of Commerce by Trade Com- 














ioe 





Construction of a new airport in Paris, 

cost approximately $18,000,000, 
contemplated in a bill presented fdr con- 
sideration of the French chamber of 
| deputies, according to a report received 
|in the Department of Commerce from 
| missioner James E. Wallis Jr., at Berlin. | ‘1: C- Schuette, assistant automotive 


mi ‘a : -aai j 
| "Shame Aeenes aneceent woken ot Gower | trade commissioner, to Europe. 
| ' The bill proposes to spend a total of 


amounting to 31,250,000 reichsmarks 1° | 620 000,000 fre ( c 3 
year. (Reichsmark equals approximately | 000,000 francs (approximately $24,- 
Z ( q ”- . 366,000) within the next five years for 


23.8 cents.) : 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | the upkeep of other airports and grounds 
(teem and for aeronautical experimentation, as 
| well as for the construction of the new 
airport. It is propésed that this sum 
be drawn from specially voted funds, 
credits from budgets of 1930-1934 and 
from local funds in the departmenis 








Sanitary Conference 


On Flood Area Asked 


| Solution Sought of Federal and made. 
| State Work in Section | eee 


| President Hoover has requested the Carbon Dioxide Used 
Surgeon General of the United States | ss 
For Egg Shipments 











| Public Health Service, Hugh S. Cum-| 
| ming, to call a conference of the boards | 
| 0f health of the seven States in the Mis- | : 
|sissippi River flood area to be held in Experiments by Canadian Pool 
| Washington, D. C., in an effort to work | Fun Costu 

| out a solution of the prpblem of Federal | over rload Lots 
|and State cooperation in sanitary work | 
|in the flooded area due to the failure of | 
| Congress to appropriate funds for that 
purpose, Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Ken- 
| tueky, stated at the White House on 
| July a after a conference with Presi- partment of agriculture, to determine the 
| dent Hoover. ; 

| The request for the calling of such a . oe ie te ae 
‘conference, Senator Robsion said, was | ™0SPhere of carbon dioxide, according to 
made by Dr. A. T. McCormick, head of ,& statement made public July 19 by the 
the State board of health of Kentucky, chemicals division, Department of Com- 
and chairman of the conference of the | merce, 

| boards of health of the seven States in| /), | : wes 

| what is known as the flood area States, t was pointed out that two carloads of 
|namely, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, eggs were shipped from Brandon, Mani- 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and toba, to Montreal, one under ordinary 
Illinois. oe Poe of | Prine tank refrigeration and the other 


Following the Mississippi R : ee E 2 
. " boards of in addition to being iced, contained ap- 


11927, Senator Robsion said, ” 
health were set up in the seven States ony 1,000 pounds of carbon 
ioxide ice. 


}at the suggestion of the then Secretary | 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, to look | ; ; 
after sanitation in 96 counties in those|Ment of agriculture reeently demon- 
States, in which the Federal Government | Strated that holding eggs in an atmos- 
cooperated on a 50-50 basis. The Public phere of carbon dioxide is feasible, so 
Health Service, the Senator said, asked |that the recent test was made to apply 
for an appropriation to continue this the principle to carlot shipments. Ac- 
work, but the appropriation was defeated ——_— 
in conference of the Senate and House. 

As a result, Senator Robsion stated, 
there will not be sufficient funds avail- 
jable from previous appropriations to 
;carry on the work of sanitation in the 
;seven States and the object of the pro- 
| posed conference is to discuss the ques- 
| tion as to what can be done to restore 
|the cooperative sanitary work in the 
| seven States. 





Experiments were recently begun un- 


| Established 


| The United States Daily Publishing 
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‘State Aid Sought ° 





18 | 


where improvements or construction are 


by Department of Commerce.) | 


der the joint cooperation of the Canadian, 
egg and poultry pool and Canadian de- | 


feasibility of shipping eggs in an at-! 


Experiments by the Dominion depart- | 


Title Registered U 





To Check Labor 
Of Many Minors 


‘Children’s Bureau Proposes 

| Financial Assistance to 

| Keep Dependent Children 
In Schools 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
,of employment by some State agency, 
usually the department of labor. More- 
over, in every State the compulsor 
school attendance law, if enforced, indi- 
rectly regulates the employment of chil- 
dren during school hours. 


In allexcept two States the minimum 
age for work, at least in factories and 
often in many other employments, is 
placed as high as 14 years, and seven 
States have an age minimum of 15 years 
or over. Thirty-six States provide an 
| 8-hour day or 44 or 48 hour week for 
children under 16, and 43 prohibit they 
work at night. ; 

Few State laws apply specifically to 
the work of children in agricultural pur- 
suits. Although in a number of States 
general child-labor laws, particularly 
those affecting the work of children dur- 
ing school hours, apply to “any gainful 
occupation” or “any occupation,” and so 
would nominally cover the employment 
of children in farm work, the adminis- 
trative difficulties of applying to farm 
work a system of regulation adapted 
primarily to the control of child labor in 
industria] establishments are so great 
that these provisions, particularly as re- 
lated to work outside school hours and 
hours of. labor, are not usually enforced 
against children in agricultural pursuits. 


Protection Against Evils 


As a result the only regulation of this 
| type of child labor*in most States is that 
which results indirectly from the opera- 
tion of the general requirements of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. Its ef- 
fectiveness, therefore, depends upon the 
| strictness with which these laws are en- 
forced. In six States, however—Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
| Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin—specific 
regulatory provisions of one kind or an- 
‘ 








| 


other affecting the employment of chil- 
dren in agricultural work are found in 
| the child labor or the compulsory school 
attendance laws. 


| Adequate child-labor and_ school-at- 
|tendance laws adequately administered 
' are, under existing conditions, necessary 
| to insure children protection against the 
evils of premature employment. 


| Without such readjustments as will in- 
{sure the following conditions, no just 
and final solution can be found through 
legislation alone: 

A wage earned by the father, sufficient 
to maintain a decent standard of living; 

A system of State aid to widows and 
dependent children, sufficient to enable 
the children to remain in school up to 
the age of at least 16. 

Revision of Education 

A revision of the educational system 
which requires: More schoolhouses, bet- 
ter built and better equipped; more 
teachers, better trained and better paid; 
a revision of the curriculum so that 
every child may be given training best 
suited to his tastes and ability, with spe- 
cial attention to the problem of furnish- 
ing “suitable training up to the age of 
at least 16 for children of dull-normal 
and border-line mentality. 

Provision for vocational training and 
for educational and vocational guidance; 
and 

Provision for part-time and evening 
classes in trade®raining, trade extension 
education, and general education for 
workers of all ages. 

The decreased employment of children 
between 15 and 18 years of age connoted 
by the marked increase in recent years 
in school attendance among children of 
this age group, is doubtless due at least 
in part to programs for individualizing 
the type of instruction. Of the chil- 
| dren from 15 to 18 years of age, inclu- 
lsive, in the United States 8 per cent 
| were-enrolled in the public high schools 
| in 1900, 29 per cent in 1920, and 47 per 
| cent in 1925. 

OO 


| 


| 





cording to the*statement, the results 
;showed that further practical investi- 
gations are needed in order to maintain 
equal temperatures throughout the cars 
and to solve other problems in the use 
{of the new product. 
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Maryland Show Increase 





New York: Sun Bldg., 280 Bro: dway 
Telephone, Worth 3949 


| Preliminary population figures for the 
| States of Virginia, West Virginia, and | 
| Maryland, show that these States gained 
| 4.7 per cent, 18.1 per cent and 12.1 per 
cent respectively, during the last 10 
years, according to a statement issued | 
by the Bureau of the Census, July 19. 
The population trend to the cities was 
apparent in all three States, it was said. 
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of “going light” or “going for comfort.” | 


| . oe, . 
munity conditions, it was stated orally,| frequent bathing, since bathing not only 
July 19, by the Suregon General of the| removes dust and infectious material, 
| Public Health Service, Hugh S. Cumming.! but it also promotes the normal func- 
Personal cleanliness, will be of value to|tions of the skin, Dr. Cumming said. 
the commvnity and at the same time im- | It should never be forgotten that these 
prove the health conditions,of the indi-| normal functions of the skin include the 
vidual, he said. |eHmination of waste material from the 
Hygiene has been defined as the science | body and the protection of the more 
through which public and persenal health| delicate structures of the body from de- 
may be secured, Gerenal Cumming said, | structive agents without.. 
and personal hygtene is especially im-| Daily bathing for the entire body is 
| portant because it outlines the method of | 
properly caring for the body, and pre-| the body should be carefully cleaned with 
venting disease. Regulation of diet,; warm water and soap at least twice a 
suitable clothing and sufficient exercise | week, it was added. 
will go far toward keeping the body in| 
perfect working order, he stated. | night and morning, and preferably after 
| It should be the duty as well as the| every meal, since infected gums, teeth. 
privilege of the individual to devote a| and tonsils may poison the whole body. 
certain part of every 24 hours, to need-| The nose, throat, and ears should be kept 
| ful rest of both mind and body. 
|requisite for personal and community | places for harmful bacteria, it was out- 
| sanitation is for the individual to keep | lined. 
his surroundings in as clean a state as Care should be taken, Dr. Cumming 
he keeps his person, it was added. e| said, to avoid fanaticism in this matter 
; Care should be taken to prevent the} of personal hygiene, since it is itmpossi 
| spread of disease through saliva, it was | ble to avoid coming in contact with the 
| pointed out, since the fingers are placed | secretions of the nose and gnouth, and 
in the mouth, and foreign articles placed | to keep the fingers clean at all time, 
| there also, countless times every day. j}but it is entirely possible and highly 
Not only do the fingers bring for-|desirable that no one jeopardizes the 
eign secretions to the mouth and nose | health of others by carelessness in mat- 
of their owner, the Surgeon General de-| ters of personal hygiene. 


> 





recommended, andathe entire surface of | 


The teeth should be cleaned at least | 


Another | clean that they may not be harboring | 


| In Virginia, the population increased 
from 2,309,187 to 2,418,075, it was shown, 
though 58 of the 100 counties in the 
State reported decreases in population. 
|/Of the 20 cities in the State having 
|}more than 10,000 people, only three, 


burg reported losses, it was stated, 
Hopewell, reporting the largest per- 
centage increase of 710.7 per cent, while 
Richmond, the capital and chief city, in- 
creased from 171,667 to 182,883. 

The population of West Virginia in- 
creased during the past decade from 


counties reporting decreases, it 
pointed out. All 10 of the principal cit- 
ies in the State reported increases, it 
was said, while Huntington, with the 
largest numerical gain among these cit- 
ies displaced Wheeling as the largest 
| city, ° 
Maryland’s population increased from 
1,449,661 to 1,625,279 since 1920, it was 
shown, and of the 23 counties in the 
| State, 10 reported decreases in popula- 
tion. Baltimore, the principal city, in- 
'ecreased from 733,826 to 801,741, though 
the highest percentage of increase was 
in Salisbury, with an increase from 7,553 
to 10,981, a gain of 45.4 per cent, and 
the’ other three cities in the State of 
more than 10,000 people all gained. 
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| Newport News, Portsmouth, and Peters- | 
| 


1,463,701 to 1,728,510, with 19 of the 55 | 
was | 


of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
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"Senate Faces Fourteen Proposals 
In Debate on London Naval Treaty Planned on All 


Majority Leaders Estimate That Discussion on Various Reservations 





Advanced on Agreement Will Consume at Least One 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Senate the secret papers touching ne- 
gotiation of the compact, which limits 


Or Two Days 





|“Substantially none. This has’ been a 
;great disappointment to all who have 


| Struct added ships, provided other signa- 
| tories are notified and given opportunity 


* London treaty?,” Mr. Walsh continued.* country outside of the treaty, to con- 


the treaty strictly to its provisions and| been devotedly hoping for a move in the| to make corresponding increases in con- 


outlaws any interrpetative documents or 


| direction of naval? reduction. This senti- 


| struction. 


Daily Check-up 





New ‘Monitor’ Apparatus to 
Send Reports to Commis- 
sion on Deviations of 
Transmitters 





Inauguration of a daily system of 


Radio Stations 


| 


Buying Is on Hand-to-mouth 


| 
| 





Commercial Attache, Depar' 
| No fundamental change has developed 
‘in the business situation in Germany. 
| Things apparently touched bottom in 
| June and have since remained at a 





* Production Curtailed; Some Favorable 
Factors Found 





By H. Lawrence Groves 


unwritten agreements. 
Other reservations which have been 
submitted deal with the escalator clause, 


;ment of disappointment is widespread.| Should one nation take advantage of 
| Even those who advocate ratification of the escalator clause, the amendment 
| the treaty have not failed to express this | Would permit other nations to undertake 


. . . i y v Jarious industries show 
‘checking the operations of all American | !0W level. Various ind : 
radio stations, notably broadcasting, to} slightly divergent trends but nothing 


icheck technical violations conducive_ to | V¢Ty marked. 


subdivision of the cruiser category, free- 
dom of the seas and British naval bases. 
Both the resolution of ratification and 
the reservations ar¢ subject to unlimited 
debate, but treaty 1 
doned all plans of cloture, depending 
rather upon 12-hour daily sessions to 
bring the final vote at an early date. 
Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
who opened discussion for advocates of 


te treaty, was authority for the fore- 


* 


; 


ast that July 22 or possibly the next 
day, will see the treaty ratified. 

At the conclusion of reading the pro- 
visions of the treaty for amendments 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, pre- 
sented a resolution for ratification of the 
treaty, which, he explained, will come 
before the Senate for -consideration 
July 21. 

Two amendments were offered during 
the reading but both were rejected. One 
was by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, to permit a nation, should an- 
other nation build additional ships under 
the escalator clause, to build added ships 
not necessarily of the same category. 
The other was by Senator Moses (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, to insert the word 
“unarmed” before the words “merchant 
vessel” in the article relating to rules 
of warfare for submarines with regard 
to merchant ships. 

Senator Walsh introduced his resolu- 
tion immediately upon the opening of 
the day’s session. He pointed out that 
he had no purpose to assist in delaying 
the Senate taking a vote on the treaty. 
“I do feel, however, that before a vote 


is taken the Senate ought to record it- | 


self on a policy,” he stated. “I present 
my resolution with a sincere desire to 
have an expression by the Senate as to 
what its intention is in respect to the 
future naval policy of this country.” 
Though the resolution was not pre- 
sented in “the spirit of hostility” nor 


“to encourage or strengthen the oposi- | 


tion,” the Massachusetts Senator said, 


“it may have a controlling effect on! 
if | 


my vote.” I think the resolution, 
adopted, will tend to restrict a good 
deal of the criticism in the country.” 


Association With 
Factions Disclaimed 


The resolution provides specifically 
that, should the treaty be ratified, the 
Senate “favors the substantial comple- 
tion by Dec. 31, 1936, of all cruisers 
mounting guns in excess of 6.1 inches, 


all aircraft carriers, all destroyers and | 


all submarines 
treaty.” 
Senator Walsh explained that his pur- 
pose was to seek reduction in naval 
armaments. He stated further: “I re- 


permitted urder the 


pudiate association with whatever group | 


is ‘seeking to increase the military 
strength of the country, and I repudi- 
ate association with any group represent- 
ing the pacifists. I speak for those who 
want neither one extreme nor the other. 

“Ever since the war the cry has gone 
up from the people of the world for re- 
duction of military armaments,” con- 
tinued the Massachusetts Senator. He 
pointed out that such a goal is favored 
jor two reasons—“To lift the tax burden 


from the people and to promote world | 


peace. More powerful than treaties, 
more powerful than agreements, is dis- 
armament itself.” * 

At the time of.the Washington con- 
ference this Nation was able, because 
it had in its hands a strength of pgsition, 
to talk in terms of reduction, 4nd re- 
duction was made, said Mr. Walsh. 
Loopholes, however, were left and the 
Washington treaty was made useless, he 
stated. 

Following the Washington conference 
in 1922 and up to the time of the Geneva 
conference in 1927, the various nations 
appropriated for naval 
continued Mr. Walsh, as follows: Japan, 
125 vessels; Great Britain, 74 vessels; 
France, 119 vessels; Italy, 82 vessels, and 
the United States, 11 vessels. 

“We were the only nation in the world 
to interpret the spirit of the people of 
the world for actual naval reduction,” 
he declared. 


Parity Is Said to Be 
Requisite to Reductions 


At Geneva the United States found| York, taking up the discussion of the! 
itself inferior to Great Britain in the|*reaty, asserted that the treaty would | 
auxiliary classes of naval ships, with |0t lessen the tax burden on the people of | 


the result that the conference resulted in 
failure, Mr. Walsh explained. On that 
basis President Coolidge realized that 
there was no such thing as naval limita- 
tion unless we had a navy on a parity, 
he said, adding that Mr. Coolidge had 
then said the only thing to be done was 
to enter a program of building before 


roponents have aban- | 


of Virginia, | 


construction, | 


|disappointment. The result is that the 
|treaty has received comparatively little 


{attention and awakened little interest | 


| among the American people. 


jextent of indicating the possibility of the 
|fer and discuss the relative naval 
strength that each country ought to 
maintain and have limited competition. 
“I am frank to state that I consider 
; the so-called parity agreement reached, 
, leaving aside now the differences urged 
| here and abroad as to whether the parity 
|is a@ correct one or not, a contribution 


to the general question of preventing | 


| naval race building. So far as the United 


| Statés is concerned, the treaty provides | 
in naval | 


|for no substantial reduction 
;craft. If it is to be approved, it opens 
for the first time the question as to 
whether this country is to be content 


| with simple parity of naval combat ships | 


on paper or with an actual parity. If 
; we are at all thoughtful of the legiti- 
;mate defense of our country, how can 
| we escape the conclusion that in the in- 
| terests of our national security, the in- 
| terests of world peace and in the i®ter- 
;ests of actual reduction of our 
armament at future conferences, an ac- 
| tual naval combat parity is essential, and 
|that this actual parity should be along 
the lines agreed to in this treaty. 

“The London treaty seeks to protect 
the world against the excessives of mili- 
tant statesmen, but there is no protec- 


tion against pacifism carried to the ex- | 
tent of imperilling our security unless | 


we establish, as other countries have 
done, an actual combat parity. 
|more, the one outstanding fact learned 


from these conferences is that reduction | 


of naval armaments will come alone from 
our being on an actual parity with other 
countries at future conferences.” 


| Refers to Authorized 
Funds for Crumers 
Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, stated 


sacred matter.” 


try which is not up in its status quo 


has no business to go into a conference,” | 


he said. He called attention to the 'pro- 
vision for further cruiser construction 
made by Congress. Funds for cruisers 


were authorized under this act, he| 
brought out. 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of- Utah, 


pointed out, however, that the construc- | 


tion could:be prevented by Congress re- 
fusing to make the actual appropriation 
for the work. 

The need of careful and detailed con- 
sideration of the treaty prior to ratifica- 
|tion was stressed by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California. 

“It is the duty of the Senate to study 
and thoroughly safeguard through reser- 
vations, the complications which may 
arise under the escalator clause,” as- 
;serted Mr. Johnson, pointing out that 
|if Great Britain should build additional 
6-inch cruisers to meet competition from 
a nonsignatory power, it is not clear 
; whether the United States would have 
,to build 6-inch vessels or could have the 
choice of constructing 8-inch cruisers. 
| Mr. Johnson then offered a reserva- 
tion which would permit the United 
{States to build any type of ship desired 
within the same category under tonnage 
increases by means of the escalator 
clause. He at the same time proposed 
| @ reservation declaring the treaty void at 


any time the United States should affili- | 


jate itself with the League of Nations, 
[either directly or through world court 
adherence. 
| Insistence on 5-3 Ratio 
|With Japan Is Urged 
Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, offered 
a reservation pronouncing the insistence 
jof the United States on the 5-3 ratio 
with Japan upon expiration of the treaty. 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire submitted a reservation so that if 
increases are made by the other signa- 
tories under the escalator clause, the 
| United States in building that additional 
| tonnage could employ it in any of the five 
| categories. 
Senator 


Copeland (Dem.), of New 


| this country. 
; “It involves the expenditure of a large 
;sum of money, from $500,000,000 to $1,- 
| 000,000,000,” he said. “Common honesty 
|demands that we should make’ this clear 
to the country.” 

Upon further reading of articles of the 

| treaty, Senator Hale questioned Senator 


“Many believe that it is helpful to the | 


three major powers being willing to con- | 


naval | 


Further- | 


that the matter of status quo is “not a| 
If it is considered as | 
the basis from which to work, “no coun- | 


| their construction “without regard to the 


| restriction*of subcategory.” 

In discussing his amendment Senator 
| Bingham said that “by article 21 if any 
of the three great powers believes that 


a nation outside the treaty is threaten- | 


ing its existence, it may decide to build 
ships of any particular category.” He 
asserted that this provision would “not 
give us real parity.” 

Citing the instance of America’s in- 
terests in the Pacific, the Connecticut 
Senator said: “Here is an article which 
would permit Japan to construct 6-inch- 
|cruisers and our only answer would be 
|to build additional 6-inch-gun cruisers 
which naval experts say we do not need 
and which would handicap us in the 
protection of our interests in the Far 
East.” He declared that the article “per- 
mits an entire upset in the balance of 
naval power.” 

Senator Reed stated 
jlittle possibility of use of the clause. 
It was placed in the treaty at the in- 
{stance of Great Britain for protection 
|in submarines against France. 

The amendment was rejected without 
|a record vote. 
| Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, offered an amendment to article 
22. He proposed the insertion of the 
|word, “unarmed,” before the words, 
“merchant ships.” 

The article relates to action of sub- 
marines in regard to merchant ships. The 
amendment was rejected without a record 
vote. 

The readin 
cluded. 


g of the treaty was con- 


| Proposal Made a¥ to 
Political Policy 


Senator Johnson proposed the follow- 
{ing reservations: 

“Nothing contained in this treaty shall 
| be so construed as to require the United 
States of America to depart from its 
traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
| interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or in- 
ternal administration of any foreign 
| state; nor shall anything contained in 
the said treaty be construed to imply 
the relinquishment by the United States 
of America of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions. 

“If the provisions of article 21 shall 


tracting parties during the term of said 
treaty, and thereunder either constructs 


|gories mentioned in said treaty, the 
| United States shall be entitled to con- 


| struct such vessels as the United States | 


| may deem appropriate within the limits 
|of the tonnage specified by the party 
infoking said article 21. 

| “That this treaty shall be null and 
jvoid if and when the United States en- 
ters the League of Nations by the ratifi- 
|cation of its covenant or allies itself 
with the League of Nations by adhering 
|to the protocol of the International 
Court of Justice of the League of Na- 
tions, or in any other way accepts mem- 


berghip in the League of Nations or any | 


of its subsidiary organizations.” 
Discretion as to Type of 
Increases in Reservation 


| Senator Moses submitted the follow- 
|ing reservation: 

“Whereas, under Article XXI of the 
; London naval treaty certain high con- 
tracting parties thereto may, 
| stipulated conditions, build in excess of 
| the totals stipulated in the several cate- 
gories and subcategories of said treaty; 
and 

“Whereas thereupon other high con- 
tracting parties to said treaty are per- 
mitted to make proportionate increases, 
therefore. 

“The United States in ratifying this 
treaty reserves the right to make such 
proportionate increases, not necessarily 


in correspending categories or subcate- | 


gories but in total tonnages proportion- 
ate to such possible increases by others, 
said proportionate increases in total ton- 
nage by the United States to be distrib- 
|uted, in whole or in part, in such cate- 
gory, categories or subcategories as the 
Government of, the United States may 
deem appropriate to its circumstances.” 
| The following resolution was intro- 
duced by Senator Hale: 

“In ratifying this treaty, the United 
States does so with the understanding 
;and distinct stipulation that the pro- 
visions of Article XVI, Part III, with its 
accompanying table forming an integrai 
part of said article, in so far as the 
said provisions prescribe a ratio derived 
from the tonnage figures in said table 
as between the United States and the 
| Japanese Empire in subcategory (a) of 


the next conference and go into thé con-| Reed concerning the various provisions. | the cruiser category, the destroyer cate- 


ference with substantially as large a 
navy as the other couutries. Otherwise 
a treaty puts on the other countries the 
responsibility of scrapping ships, the 
“responsibility of waste,” which they are 
reluctant to accept, he asserted. 

“There are some things to be said of 
the London treaty that are very convinc- 
ing,” Mr. Walsh said further. “The 
treaty does put an end to naval competi- 
tion. It does put a limit to the extent 
to which nations can race in their ef- 
forts to build up a navy.” 

Mr. Walsh pointed out that he was 
not concerned over the quarrel about 6- 
inch and 8-inch gun cruisers, but rather 
as to how naval armament reduction can 
best be accomplished. He said further 
that the treaty “legalizes the right of 
other nations to have a combat naval 
strength. If these nation 


to, we are guilty of the highest degree 


s build up to} . ; 
that combat naval strength and we fail. questioned concerning them by treaty | 


| As the questioning continued Senator 
Reed stated: 

“IT see that the Senator has a type- 
written list of questions prepared by or 
for him in order to carry on a cross ex- 
amination on the treaty provisions. I do 
not wish to take up the time of the Sen- 
|ate, and I do not propose to continue this 
dialogue any further.” 

“I do not see how a delegate to the 
conference can refuse to answer 
tions about the treaty,’ stated Senator 
Hale. I should think the 
| would be glad to explain its provisions.” 


Senator Reed Explains 
‘Various Provisions 


| Following a quorum call, reading of 
the treaty was continued, Senator Reed 
explaining the various provisions when 


| opponents. Responding to questions 


ques- | 


Senator | 


of negligence. |about article 18, which relates to con-| 
“There are people who really believe |Struction of cruisers by this country, | 
that the less the strength of our Navy|Senator Reed expressed the belief that} 
the more likely we are to have world|undoubtedly this country will build the! 
peace. I do not sympathize with that) three added cruisers of the 8-inch gun} 
view.” type specified in the article in addition to} 
The Massachusetts Senator pointed out |the 15 now contemplated. These ships) 
that national defense’ could not be dis-| will be constructed unless a choice is 
associated from the question. He stated|made to substitute the 6-Inch gun cate- 
that our delegates at the next convention | gory, he said. In view of. the attitude 
should be in a position to say, “we are|of the general board, however, the 8- 
on a parity now. Will the reduction be|inch gun type of cruiser likely will be 
5 per cent or 10 per cent or will we go| constructed, he continued. Question had 
farther? |been previously raised in the debate as 
If this country really, wants naval re-|to whether these three cruisers would be 
duction in the future, he continued, “I | built. 
believe it can be obtained only in this Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connect- 
manner. Me: icut, presented an amendment to article 
‘Now let us inquire, what naval re-|21, the escalator clause, which permits 
ductions have followed as a result of the \a signatory nation, if threatened by a! 
, 


| gory, and the submarine category, shall 
be binding only during the life of thiz 
{treaty; and further, that the United 
| States maintains as a cardinal principle 
for any future conference the ratio of 
10-6 in all categories as between the 


| United States and the Japanese Empire | 


so long as the provisions of Article XIX 
of the Washington’treaty in regard to 
bases shall remain in force. 
“Reservation.—In ratifying this treaty 
the United States does so with the diz- 
tinct understanding that the 
States considers that the division of the 
; cruiser category into subcategories (a) 
and (b), as contained in article 15, for 
;the purposes of effecting limitation in 
the cruiser category, is a temporary ex- 


pedient for the purpose of this treaiy | 
only, and that the United States main- | 
tain as unaltered the principle that lim-| 


itation of naval armaments shall be ef- 
fected by the method of total tonnage 
in each category of vessels with the right 
of each nation to distribute such total 
tonnage within the category in types 
of units as the individual nation may 
deem desirable, subject only to limita- 
tion ‘as to maximum unit size and max- 
imum caliber of gun carried, as may be 


| agreed upon.” 


Construction to Permitted 
Extent Is Advocated 


Senator, Walsh’s resolution follows in 
full text: 

Whereas it is the sincere desire of the 
American people to establish a material 
reduction in naval armament through- 
out the world, and 

Whereas the United States has partici- 
pated 
the object in view of urging upon other 


that there was | 


be invoked by either of the other con- | 


additional tonnage within any of the cate- | 


under | 


United | 


}interference, is being projected by the} 
| Federal radio authorities, it was stated 
orally July 19 by Harold A.: Lafount, 
aember of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 


With the placing in operation of the 


|tion, at Grand Island, Nehr., in Septem- 
iber, this service probably will be be- 
| gun, the Commissioner stated. This sta- 
jtion, termed the “master radio traffic 
cop,” has a range over the entire radio 
spectrum, and can check the operations 
}of stations the world over, it was ex- 
|plained. -It is located in the approximate 
geographic center of the Nation. 
All Stations Covered 

In cooperation with the radio division 
{of the Department of 
{operates the station, the Radio Com- 
{mission plans to get daily reports by 
radio from it regarding the operation of 
all stations in the United States which 
late under its jurisdiction. The Commis- 
|sioner explained that, under the prelimi- 
|nary plans, reports of “wobbling” of 
stations, or deviation of transmitters 
|from their assigned frequencies, immedi- 





jately would be submitted to the Com-}| 


{mission via naval radio at the Washing- 
jton, D. C., Navy Yard. 

With this immediate information avail- 
lable, the Commisisoner declared, the 
€ommission would be able to take action 
|against offending stations. In this man- 
iner, it is believed, he said, “vastly im- 


| proved reception to listeners, largely free | 


| of avoidable interferences, would accrue.” 
missioner Lafount has rearranged the 
itinerary of his inspection of radio ac- 
tivities west of the Mississippi to in- 
|clude an inspection of the new monitor 
station at Grand Island. He will visit 
the station on July 24. The station was 
built in accordance with plans prepared 
| by the Department of the Navy under 
| the direction of the radio division, and 
| will be ready for operation about Sept. 
| 1. Its range will be such as to permit it 
|to keep in touch with the some 20,000 
| Government radio stations 
the world, advising them almost instantly 
as to their signal strength and as to 
whether or not they are on their assigned 
frequencies. 
Will Perfect Project 

When at Grand Island, Mr. Lafount 

will make a thorough inspection of the 


| 


station, with the object of perfecting the | 


project for the transmission of daily re- 
ports on station operations. He said that 
preliminary studies by the Commission 
indicate that it will be feasible to obtain 
such daily reports. 

The Grand Island station will serve 
all types of radio transmitting stations, 
including television, photoradio, trans- 
oceanic and transcontinental point-to- 
point, amateur, aircraft radio, general 
broadcasting, and experimental. 

“It is the most versatile radio station 
in existence,” said Commissioner La- 
| fount. 

The apparatus, according to the radio 


sitive as the ordinary home receiving 
set. Three types of sets are installed, 
two of which cover the ranges from 
100 to 20,000 kilocycles, and the third 
from 10 to 100 kilocycles. 

The station is under the immediate 
supervision of Benjamin Wolfe, super- 
intendent. Mr. Lafount will confer with 
Mr. Wolfe regarding the new system. 

Itinerary Revised 

Mr. Lafount’s rearranged itinerary, 
caused by the inclusion of Grand Is- 
land, is as follows: 


Grand Island, Nebr., July 24; Cheyenne, | 


Wyo., July 25; Laramie, Wyo., July 26; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 28; Ogden, 
| Utah, July 29; Boise, Idaho, July 31; 
Twin Falls, Idaho, Aug. 1; Reno, Nev., 
Aug. 2; Las Vegas, Nev., Aug. 6; Pres- 
cott, Ariz., Aug. 7; Jerome, Ariz., Aug. 
8; Flagstaff, Ariz., Aug. 8; Albuquerque, 
N. M., Aug. 9; Raton N. M., Aug. 10; 
Trinidad; Colo., Aug, 11; Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 13; St. Louis, Mo., Aug. ‘15. 


OE te te ee 


nations its purpose and desire to reduce 
its naval armament and to cooperate 
with other nations to the same end in 
order that the peoples of the world may 
| be released of the crushing burdens ne- 
cessitated by maintaining their present 
military establishments, and because of 
the conviction that world peace is more 
likely to be preserved by the mainte- 
nance of minimum navies by the great 
powers of the world; and 

Whereas all American experts and 
|delegates including Senator Reed, of 
| Pennsylvania, whose statement “we (the 
American delegates) were horrified to 
find that in these auxiliary classes the 
United States was in a condition of al- 
most hopeless inferiority’—give irrefuta- 
ble and overwhelming testimony that 
there was a failure to make any mate- 
rial progress in actual naval armament 
redugtion at the three conferences which 
have been held since the World War, 
due to the fact that the American Navy 


was proportionately inferior to the na-! 


|vies of Great Britain and Japan at the 
convening of the last two conferences; 
and 

Whereas it is the opinion of American 
delegates and observers, that no confer- 
ences will result in bringing about a sub- 
stantial limitation of naval armament in 
the world unless at future conferences 
the United States is in a position to 
scrap its proportional share of naval 
craft with others; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the United 
States Government to remove all possi- 
| ble obstacles that have heretofore caused 
|a failure to accomplish material naval 


new constant frequency monitoring sta-| 


Commerce, which | 


| In connection with the project, Com- | 


throughout | 


division, is more than 200 times as sen- | 


| Industrial production generally has 


been cur€ailed in accordance with the 


hand-to-mouth buying policy of the! 


|trade; merchandise stocks with. manu- 
|facturers and the trade are therefore 
‘not considered excessive. Continuing 
| price fluctuations for raw materials and 
| agricultural products are proving a great 
| obstacle to a business revival, although 
|German manufacturers forsee a distinct 
ultimate advantage to thtir international 
{competitive position from the present 
low prices. Retail prices are yielding 


only slowly, in spite of public and gov-| 


/ernmental demand for a concerted effort 
toward price reductions. 


Favorable Factors 
In Situation Noted 


Favorable prospects for the early ap- 
proval through the usual parliamentary 
channels of new revenues measures de- 
channels to sanify the unemployment in- 
surance fund, to relieve the difficult posi- 
jtion of the Federal Treasury and balance 
ithe budget for the current fiscal year, in- 
cluding accumulated deficits of previous 
| budgest, creates a better outlook for busi- 
|ness recovery. 
Functions of the foreign loan advisory 
|board, or Beratungstelle, have been pro- 
longed to Nov. 1, 1930, pending organiza- 
tion of a new board and measures to 1In- 


‘clude central supervision of practically | 





Nominations Submitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover on July 19 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations including three members of 
the Federal Power Commission. The 
nominations were: 

To be members of the Federal Power 
Commission, Claude L. Draper, of Wyo- 
ming; Ralph B. Williamson, of Wash- 
j ington; and Marcell Garsfaud, of Loui- 
siana, 

To be envoy extraordinary and minis- 
|ter plenipotentiary to Egypt, William M. 
| Jardine, of Kansas. 

To be administrator of veterans’ af- 
fairs, Frank T. Hines, of Utah. 


To be vice governor of the Philippine | 


Islands, Nicholas of 
York. 

To be collector of internal revenue for 
the District of Virginia, A. Pendleton 
| Strother, of Roanoke. 
Mr. Draper is chairman of the State 
| Board of Equalization of Wyoming, and 
has been a member of that body for 
|12 years. 
lof New Orleans, La. Mr. Williamson 
lis a Yakima (Wash.) lawyer, who has 
;made a special study of water power. 


Roosevelt, 


| Mr. Roosevelt is an editorial writer | in June to 124.5. The cost of living index | 


{for the New York Times. 





| 
| 


Cost of Raising Fish 





Bureau Specialist Says Prob- 
lems of Culturist Are Greater 





With the ever-growing number of 
anglers and the increasing cost of trout 
raising, the problem of the fish-culturist 
|becomes more and more difficult, it was 
| stated orally by the Acting .Commis- 
|sioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis 
Radcliffe, July 19. 


hatchery-raised 
fishing, he said. 
It is only natural that the already 
overburdened fish-culturist should view 
|with alarm this growing demand for 
more and larger fish, Mr. 
pointed out, but while there might be 


fish to maintain good 


some debate about whether two persons | 


can live as cheaply as one, there is no 
‘doubt that two trout can not be raised 
to a length of two inches as cheaply as 
| one. 

The high cost of trout raising will be 
|appreciated when the hatchery menu is 
lobserved, the Acting Commissioner added, 
|since the menu contains, among other 
|things, beef liver, beef heart, pig and 


|sheep liver, shrimp meal, dried milks, | 


|wheat middlings, and bean meals, Ex- 
periments were recently conducted for 
|\the purpose of aiding the culturist in 
'finding the best diet, and the requisites 
‘for rapid growth and low mortality, he 
said. 

These experiments indicate, 
stated, that it is inadvisable to feed dry 
| products to trout until they are at least 
}two inches in length. 
this size, the cheaper dry foods may be 
|fed in increasing quantities as substi- 
tu._s for fresh meats, aad in experiments 
with yearling trout, a 60 per cent diet of 
dry products was found to obtain good 
| results. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 19, 1930 





| 
Michigan, called to discuss appointments 
to the Federal Power Commission. 

10:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
|Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
|partmental matters. 

11 a. m.—Senator Robsion (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, called to discuss the calling 
of a conference in Washington, D. C., of 


|the heads of the State boards of health | 
in the Mississippi River flood area to} 
| devise ways and means of continuing | 


New | 


Said to Be Increasing yf. s 


An increasing num- | , 
lber of streams must be stocked with|Partment of State, according to an oral | and in 19 


it was | 


Beginning with) 


9:45 a. m.—Senator Couzens (Rep.), of | 


in three naval conferences with | 


reductions, and because of the sincere! sanitary work in those States. 
desire of the American people to promote | 
world peace and lessen the tax burdens|culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called. 
of its peoples and the peoples of the) ject of conference not announced. 
world in future maintenance of large} Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
military establishments; and retaria] staff and in answering mail cor- 
Whereas the London treaty seeks to| respondence. 
establish a definite naval parity between = = = ~” 
| the contracting nations and therefore is| American delegates at London; now, 
tantamount to legalizing the right of| therefore, be it 
each nation concerned to maintain a navy| Resolved, that the Senate of the 
of the actual strength defined in the | United States, in the event that this 
treaty, and therefore when other nations| treaty is ratified, favors the substantial 
|are maintaining maximum navies per-| completion by Dec. 31, 1936, of all cruis- 
mitted under the actual parity set upon, ers mounting guns in excess of 6.1 
the failure of the United States in this|inches, all aircraft, carriers, all de- 
respect is an admission to the world! stroyers, and all submarines permitted 
;of our purpose to maintain a navy of) under the treaty for the limitation and 


Sub- 





| actual inferior strength to what our) reduction of naval armament, signed at 
| needs require and agreed upon by the London on Apr, 22, 1980. 


12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Agri- | 


( 


Basis With Stocks Small and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tment of Commerce, Berlin 


all loan and credit operations, domestic 
and foreign, of provincial and local gov- 
ernments. Domestic logn term loans in 
| June totaled 43,000,000 marks, including 
| 36,000,000 marks of German installments | 
|on the international loan which was well 
jtaken. June foreign loans, including the 
|German share of the international loan, 
laggregated 546,000,0040 marks, greatly 
exceeding monthly amounts in recent 
years. 

Coal production in May totaled 11,953,- 
|000 tons and that of coke 2,786,000 tons, 
| reflecting no improvement in adverse op- 
erating conditions; cug@@ent reports indi- 
jcate that no improvement has yet ap- 
|peared. The lignite situation is more 
| favorable; the output in May totaled 12,- 
| 315,000 tons and subsequent reports are 
| moderately satisfactory. 

The iron and steel industry reports a} 
further recession in operations and fu- | 
ture orders. Pig iron production in June | 
| showed a further sharp vecline to 767,000 

tons, as against 860,000 tons in the pre-| 
ceding month and approximately 33 per 
,cent below last year. The steel output 
during May held stable at 1,034,000 tons, 
while the June production is reported | 
| lower. Rolling mill production during | 
| May totaled 736,000 tons, slightly below 
|the preceding month. Iron and steel ex- | 
| ports, amounting to 463,000 tons during | 
| May, showed a 10 per cent increase over | 
| the preceding month. | 
| The machine tool industry, now oper- 
| ating around 60 per cent of capacity, re- 
| ports domestic orders slack and foreign 
| orders in fair volume but at unsatisfac- 
| tory prices; May exports were valued at 
116,000,000 marks. 

Unemployment figures for the textile 
| industry reflect little change in the un- | 
| satisfactory situation. A spotty im-| 
| provement is reported in some branches 
|of cotton textiles, also in cotton and 
| woolen knitted goods and in the rayon 
|dustry. The bulk of incoming orders is | 
| for early delivery, without reflecting any 
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Business in Germany Remains ‘Use of Cigarettes _ 
Unchanged at Low June Level Jy Fiseal Year Is — 


Largest of Record 


Withdrawals From Bond in 
June Carry Total for 
Twelve Months Almost to 
120,000,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion in cigar withdrawals was traceable 
to increasing cigarette sales. 

The statistics compiled for the last 
12 months showed cigar withdrawals of 
6,328,645,852 as compared with 7,106,- 
882,321 in the year ended June 30, 1929. 
The figures on cigar withdrawals took 
in all classes designated under the tax- 
ing statutes as A to E, inclusive. Cigar- 
ette statistics. it was explained, omitted 
the so-called large cigarettes, the sales 
of which seldom exceed 1,000,000 a 
month. 


Bureau officials have not compiled sta- 
tistics showing taxes collected under tne 
tobacco taxing sections for the year. It 
was explained that obviously the money 
collected in the 12 months will exceed 
that for the fiscal year 1929. 

It will not be as great, however, as 
was anticipated because withdrawal of 
cigarettes in April, May and June were 
said to be less than had been estimated 
in calculations made at the beginning of 
athe fiscal year. The Bureau’s view was 
that the slowing down in sales in those 
months reflected general economic condi- 








| tions, but it was explained that there was 


no accurate way of knowing the reasons 
behind the drop. 

Withdrawals of manufactured tobacco 
in June amounted to 28,066,893 pounds 
compared with 29,065,627 pounds in June, 
1929, thus being the tenth month of the 
fiscal year in which withdrawals in 1929 
exceeded those in the year just closed. 

Snuff withdrawn in June also was 
lower than in June, 1929, the compara- 
tive figures being: 2,872,584 pounds, in 
June, 1930, and 3,287,200 pounds in June 
a year ago. 

Sales of playing cards, though smaller 
in most months of the last fiscal year 





| general improvement. The shoe industry | 

| reports a further moderate improvement | 

| with a substantial decrease in idle equip- 
ment and short time work; shoe prices 

| are holding firm. 

| Chemical Production 


| On Satisfactory Basis 


Chemical production shows little 
|change from the generally satisfactory 
condition of recent months; May exports 
| valued at 121,000,000 marks established 
{a record for the current year. Potas 
isales during June totaled 96,000 tons, | 
substantially above the preceding montn 
;and approximately equal to June of the 
last two years, 

Automotive production and sales are 
|generally unsatisfactory and substan- 
tially below last year, except in the local 
Ford plant which reports a 55 per cent 
increase in sales during the first «six 





Mr. Gorsaud is port engineer | months of this year as compared with | 


the corresponding period of last year. 
| The wholesale price trend continues 
' downward, with a decline of 1 per cent 


j increased during June from 146.7 to 

| 147.6 due particularly to an’ increase in 

| the legal rent rate and certain food 
prices, 

| 





timson Objects 
| To Russian Inquiry, 


| Official Investigation of Lum. | 
| her Production Opposed 





Objection to the sending of an official 
|investigator to Russia to look into the 
question of the production of lumber by 
convict labor has been made by the De- 





| statement made, in reply to inquiries, | 
j July 19 by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. 


| A proposal to send such an investiga- 
tor was made by the Secretary of the 


|to Secretary Stimson this week. 
Secretary Stimson stated orally that he' 
| had had a conference with Secretary Mel- 
lon and also with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont.. The Depart- | 
ment of State, he said, was anxious to| 
have information gathered regarding the | 
|production of lumber in Russia, but “it | 
did feel that there were ways of | 
|gathering it other than by sending an 
official representative of the Government 
to Russia. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, Seymour Lowman, when informed | 
of Secretary Stimson’s views, stated 
orally that he did not see any means of | 
|getting accurate information vexardina | 
Russian labor, other than by sending} 
an investigator. | 

Mr. Lowman was petitioned by various 
organizations to bar a shipment of lum-| 
|ber arriving in Providence, R. I. con- 
signed to the A. G. Dutton Company, 
because it was alleged to have been pro- | 
duced by convict labor. 

Hearings on the petitions were held at 
the Department of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Lowman ruled that there was not 
sufficient evidence that the lumber was} 
actually produced by convict labor to 
bar the shipment. Following this Sec-| 
retary Mellon proposed that an investi- 
gator be sent to ascertain the facts. 





Shipping Board to Give 
Data on Its Activities 





In response to a request from Ira 
Campbell, Secretary of President | 
Hoover’s advisory committee in ship-j| 


ping, the Shipping Board on July 19) 
was preparing to send to the committee 
information respecting the projected sale 
of the American Diamond and America 
France lines, and “other general informa- 
tion” relating to the Board’s activities. 
The committee, Col. Samuel Goodacre, 
Secretary of the Board, said orally July 
19, seeks the information and documents 
|in connection with its general studies. 
| Besides the data on the proposed sale of 
\the two Atlantic freight services, the 
|committee also requested specifically in- 
formation on the applications of the 
| United States Lines, Inc., for a loan of 
| about $60,000,000 from the Board towards 
the construction of two new “super-Levia- 
thans,” 
; The committee was designated by the 
| President to inquire into these matters 
particularly, and to consider future ship- | 
| ping policy relating to the disposal of the 
|remaining Government-owned fleet to} 
private American interests with the ob-| 
| jectitive of perfecting a privately-owned | 
American merchant marine. The com- 
mittee now is meeting in New York City. | 











than in the fiscal year 1929, were nearly 
4,000 packs greater last month than in 
June a year ago. The indicated sales 
for last month were 3,252.034 packs com- 
pared with 3.248.18 in June, 1929, 


‘Canada Increases 


Acreage in Tobaeco 





| Flue-cured Variety Planted Ex- 
| 


tensively in Ontario 





Growing acreage and large investment 
in tobacco growing in Norfolk County, 
Ontario, Canada, points to faith in the 
| possibilities of that district in the pro- 
| duction of the flue-cured variety, accord- 
| ing to a statement issued, July 19, by 
| the Department of Commerce, based on 
| information received by its tobacco sec- 
| tion. 

The statement follows in full text: 


| 
| 

The rapid expansion of the tobacco- 
growing industry that has taken place 
|in Norfolk County, Canada, during the 
| past two years will continue in 1930, ac- 
| cording to J. K. Perrett, special repre- 
| sentative of the Ontario department of 
| agriculture. Mr. Perrett estimates that 
15,000 acres were planted to tobaaw in 
the Spring of 1930, setting a new High 
record and requiring an investment of 
about $3,000,000. 


Although the industry was introduced 


| into the country in 1920 with the grow- 
| ing of four acres of. burley tobacco, it 


was not until recently that rapid prog- 
ress has been made, which came with 
switching to the growing of flue-cured 
tobacco. The acreage in this type of 
tobacco in 1927 was about 1,200. In 
1928, it has quadrupled to over 5,000 
29 it was 10,000, 

Mr. Perrett’s statement indicates «a 
further increase of 50 per cent in acre- 
age in 1930. Norfolk County soil and 
climate, it is claimed, has been found 
suited to the production of flue-cured 


Radcliffe | Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon in a letter | tobacco so much used in the manufacture 


of cigarettes. The amount of burley 
and other types produced last year was 
negligible. 

Part of the investment in the tobacco 
crop is in the kilns for curing the leaves. 
It was estimated that there were 2,000 
kilns in use in Norfolk County last 
year, and 700 more are now in process 
of erection, representing a total invest- 
ment of more than $1,000,000. It is be- 
lieved that the county has gained in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 new residents as a 
result of the recent development of the 
new industry. 

At Delhi, 10 miles west of Simcoe 
and the center of the flue-cured tobacco 
area, a new $500,000 plant for grading 
and redrying tobacco, is being erected 
by a large tobacco company. The plant 
is expected to employ about 400 persons 
and will be ready in time to handle the 
1930 crop. The large investment in this 
plant indicates great faith in the po- 
tentialities of the Norfolk district as 


|a producer of flue-cured tobacco, 





‘New York Considers 


Unemployment Fund 





Proposal Provides for Levy on 
Employes’ Salaries 





State of New York: 

New York, July 19. 
A plan designed to make funds avail- 
able for employes during times of unem-~- 
ployment or an emergency period was 


| presented to Governor Roosevelt’s com- 


mittee for stabilizing employment July 
18 by the president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Gerard Swope, at the first 
of a series of conferences between the 
committee and representatives of indus- 
trial organizations. 
The plan as described by Mr. ewer 
involves the creation of a fund to 
accumulated by payments by employes 
of about 1 per cent of their earnings 
while such earnings amount to 50 per 


|cent or more of the average full-time 


earnings. Any employe is eligible for 
membership in the plan after continuous 
service of one year or more, 

In times of. abnormal unemployment, 
Mr. Swope said, or in case of a nemer- 
gency in a particular works of the com- 


| pany, each employe must contribute 1 


per cent of his earnings and the company 
will contribute dollar for dollar, 
Unemployed members will be priv- - 
ileged to draw on the fund up to 50 per 
cent of their regular earnings, but. not 


| to exceed $20.a week for a maximum 


of 10 weeks in any 12-month period, 
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World Inquiries for Domestic Goods _ 
Range From Shoe Polish to Engines 


1606) 


Department of Commerce Lists Many Com- 
modities Sought by Foreign Merchants 
From Producers in Ameriea 





Foreign market openings announced | graniteware, in colors, 


July 20 by the Department of Com- 
merce indicate the world-wide oppor- 
tunities available to American exporters 
for the sale of their products in foreign 
countries. 

Among the many inquiries received by 
the Department are. those for such 
American-made products as shoe polish, 
imitation leather, crepe paper towels, 
rubber heels, cigarette tobacco, oil re- 
fitery machinery, silk, hosiery, electric 
locomotives and numerous others. 

The world-wide markets available arc 
indicated by inquiries from Australia, 
Porto Rico, Scotland, Java, South Africa, 
China, Italy, Germany and many other 
countries in which our goods are in 
demand. 

Detailed information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency,. (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department's list, 
which follows in full text: 


-Agricultural implements: 
Tractors, wheel, 46525, Milan, Italy 
(a and p). 7 


Automotive products: 

Automobile accessories, parts, hard- 
ware and service station equipment; and 
truck and trailer parts, _ 46531, Paris, 
France (a); automobile accessories and 
specialties, 46558, Montreal, Canada, 
(a); automobile brake lining and clutch 
facings, 46528, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
automobile jacks and spark plus, 46526, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); automotile 
novelties, 46615, London, England (a); 
motors, Diesel, light, for use with motor 
trucks, tractors, etc., 46623, Paris, France 
(a); trucks, 46529, Buenos Aires, Agren- 
tina (a). 


Chemicals: 

Carbon black gas, 46532, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a); chemical products, 46577, 
Milan, Italy® (a); chemicals, industrial, 
46578, Paris, France (a and p); ochres 
and colors, 46532, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 
oils, essential, 46531, Paris, France (a); 
paints and varnish raw materials, 46578, 
Paris, France (a and p); paints, paint 
oils, lacquers and varnishes, 46531, Paris, 
France (a); rosin, 46532, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a); rosin, 46576, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); rosin, grades “K” and 
“Gq”, 46563, Bahia, Brazil (a); sulphur, 
46530, Hamburg, Germany (a); sulphur, 
46582, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); water- 
proofing compounds, 46559, San Juan, P. 
R. (a). 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals: 

Pharmaceutical products, 46577, Milan, 
Italy (a). ‘ 

Electrical appliances: 

Batteries and flashlights, 46533, Sura- 
baya, Java (a); cutters, cloth, electrically 
driven, 46586, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
heaters, electric, especially hot water 
bottle heaters, 46618, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a and p); heating and cooking 
utensils; electric, 46547, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa (p); household electrical 
appliances, 46619, Bridgetown, Barbados 
(a); insulating material, electric, 46583, 
Verona, Italy (a and.p); lamps, bridge, 
stand, table, and boudoir, 46537, Winni- 
pee, Canada (a); lighting fixtures, house- 
old and office, modernistic, 46585, Turin, 
Italy (a and p); locomotive, electric, 
narrow gauge, 46535, Berlin, Germany 
(p); radio apparatus, 46546, Markeuukir- 
chen, Germany (a); radio apparatus and 
accessories, 46584, Legnano, Italy (a); 
radio parts, 46588, Melbourne, Australia 
(a and p); radio sets, 46534, Milan, Italy 
(a and p); radio sets and component 
parts, 46597, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 
radios and _  phonographs combines, 
46621, Zurich, Switzerland (a); wiring 
supplies and fixtures, electric, 46558, 
Montreal, Canada, (a). 


Feedstuffs: 


Bran, oilseed cakes, and other food- 
stuffs, 46602, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
crabs, dried, fish waste, 46601, Ham- 
burg, Germany: (a); fish meal, 46620, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); rice bran, ricc 
hulls, oil-seed ‘cakes, etc., 46596, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Canned fruit, 46607, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (s a); canned fish, 46604, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); canned fish, milk, 
and vegetables, 46594, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); canned fish and meats, 46622, 
Paris, France (a); canned fruit, fish, and 
vegetables, 46595, Hamburg, Germany 
4a or p); canned fruit and vegetables, 
46624, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
pineapple and corned beef, 46626, Genoa, 
taly (a and p); casings, 46600, Ham- 


burg, Germany (a); casings, salted, 
46599, Hamburg, Germany (a); coffee, 
46625, Osld, Norway (a); fish, frozen, 


46622, Paris, France (a); 
tockholm, Sweden (a); 


fruit, 46589, 
46625, Oslo, 


orway (a); fruit (apples), 46590, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a); 46591, Nor- 
rapping, Sweden (a); 46597, Copenha- 


en, Denmark (a); fruit, dried, 46597, 
aon, Denmark (a); 46606, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ples, apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, 
raisins, etc.), 46603, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); fruit, dried (apples, apricots, 
prunes, etc.), 46627, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); fruit, dried (apples, apri- 
cots, pears, peaches, and prunes), and 
apricot kernels, 46607, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (s a); fruit, fresh and dried, 
46624, Hamburg, Germany (a); glucose, 
46601, Hamburg, Germany (a); grain, 
46592, Hamburg, Germany (a); grain 
(corn), 46598, Durango, Mexico (p); 
roceries, 46625,. Oslo, Norway (a); 
oney, 46594, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
rd, 46600, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
lard and fat backs, 46626, Genoa, Italy 
(a and p); meats, frozen, salted, and 
smoked, 46622, Paris, France (a); oils 
and greases, vegetable, 46605, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); rice, 46596, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); 46597, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); spices, 46593, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a). 


Tron, Steel, Hardware: 


Aluminum circles, 46562, Calcutta, 
India (p); burners, automatic, and auto- 
matic oil heating apparatus, 46527, 
Geneva, Switzerland (a); hardware, 
builders’, hand tools, and cutlery, 46558, 
Montreal, Canada (a); hardware, build- 
ers’ and shelf, tools, and cutlery, 46540, 
Walkerville, Canada (a); hardware and 
jronmongery novelties, 46615, London, 
England (a); household and _ kitchen 
utensils, especially towel cabinets, and 

rtable folding bathtubs, 46618, Ham- 

rg, Germany (a and p); _ kitchen 


h) 
il 








| 


46538, Winnipeg, 
steel, especially 
Vancouver, Canada 


Canada (a); knives, 
bread knives, 46539 
(a); plumbing supplies, 46558, Montreal, 
Canada (a); steel, structural, 46616, 
North Battleford, Canada (a); stoves, 
46558, Montreal, Canada (a); tools, 


46616, North Battleford, Canada_ (a);| 


tools (garden hoes), 46563, Bahia, 
Brazil (a); wire, plain and barbed, 
46568, Bahia, Brazil (a). 


Leather Goods: 

Belt making leather, for making men’s 
and women’s belts, 46608, Santurce, P. 
R. (p); hides ar@& skins, 46564, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); shoe leather, 46565, Amoy, 
China (p). 

Machinery: 

Air heating equipment for drying wet 
lignite coal, 46541, Montreal, Canada 
(p); fruit evaporators for apples and 
peaches, 46542, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); 
oil 
46543, Milan, Italy (a and p); 
rollers, 46612, Nantes, France (a). 
Minerals: 


Cement, 46612, Nantes, France 
metals, especially lead scrap, 
Milan, Italy (a). 


Paper and paper goods: 


road 


(a); 


Cr aper towels, and paper dust- | . — : ; 
pads, 46 Bert ‘Chairman of State Highway Association Compiles Appro- 


priations for Road Purposes Made by States, | 


ing pads, 46618, Hamburg, Germany (a 
and p); fiber, vulcanized, 46613, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); pulp, chemical, and 
other raw material for paper mills, 46614, 
Milan, Italy (a). 


Petroleum and Products: 


Asphalt, 46560, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); asphalt, 464561, Hamburg, Grmany 
(a); asphalt, gilsonite, 46536, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); benzine, petroleum, and 
gas and lubricating oils, 46560, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); paraffin, 46576, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p). 


Rubber Goods: 


Bathing caps, 46609, Medan, Sumatra 
(a and p); boots and shoes, rubber, 
46610, Milan, Italy (a and p); heels, rub- 
ber, 46565, Amoy, China (p); rubberized 
fabrics, 46531, Paris, France (a); shoes, 
rubber, galoshes, and sporting shoes with 
rubber soles, 46617, Harburg, Wilhelms- 
burg, Germany (a or p); tennis and rub- 
ber shoes, 46567, Milan, Italy (a); toys, 
rubber, 46566, Harburg, Wilhelmsburg, 
Germany (a or p); waste and old rubber, 
46544, Hamburg, Germany (p). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Leather goods, small, 46545, Dunedin, 
New Zealand (a); polish, shoe, 46565, 
Amoy, China (p); tennis shoes, 46567, 
Milan, Italy (a). 

Specialties: 


Brushware, xylonite, men’s 
women’s, 46547, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa (p); generators, small, for bi- 
cyele lights, 46628, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); household and kitchen novelties, 


such as sanitary wringing mops and shoe | 
shining devices, 46618, Hamburg, Ger-| 


many (a and p); phonograph, portable; 
and radios and phonographs combined, 
46621, Zurich, Switzerland (a); phono- 
graphs and records, 46546, Markneu- 
kirchen, Germany (a); scientific meas- 
uring instruments for machinery parts 
and small tools, 46575, Milan, Italy (a 
and p); tricycles, with leg peddles, 46557, 
Medan, Sumatra (a). 

Textiles: 


Bathing suits, wool, 46610, Milan, Italy 
(a and p); bathing suits and shoes, 
men’s, women’s and children’s, 46609, 
Medan, Sumatra (a and p); blankets, cot- 
tom and wool, 46568, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); cotton duck, 46611, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); cotton piece goods, 46554, The 
Hague, Netherlands (a); cotton, raw, 
46569, Ghent, Belgium (a); cotton waste, 
for engine rooms, 46574, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); feathers, 46572, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); felt, printing, with 
oilcloth base, and rubber printing cloth, 
46573, Hamburg, Germany (a); hair, 
animal, 46564, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
hair, cattle and horse, 46550, Dresden, 
Germany (a); hair, hog, raw, 46571, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); hair, horse, 
curled, used, 46572, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); hair, horse and cow, and winter 
hog bristles, 46548, Ystad, Sweden (Pp); 
handkerchiefs, 46554, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands (a); hosiery, cotton, rayon and 
silk, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
46553, Bogota, Colombia (a); hosiery, 
men’s and women’s, 46549, Bremen, Ger- 
many (p); hosiery, silk, and cotton and 
silk underwear, women’s, 46552, Medan, 
Sumatra (a and p); hosiery and knit un- 
derwear, 46555, Brussels, Belgium (a and 
P); laces, cotton and rayon, and dress 
trimmings, 46556, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); leather, imitation, for making 
men’s and women’s belt, 46608, Santurce, 
Porto Rico (p); silk goods, printed, and 
rayon goods, 46556, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); sport clothing, wool, men’s and wo- 
men’s, 46551, Milan, Italy (a); under- 
wear, wool and fleeced, men’s and wo- 
men’s, 46570, Glasgow, Scotland (p). 


Tobacco: 


Leaf tobacco, 46580, Lisbon, Portugal 
(a); tobacco, bright, 46579, Bremen, Ger- 
many (a or p); tobacco, for making cig- 
arettes, 46581, Krawang, Java (p). 





Inquiry Into Southwestern 
Rivers to Be Continued 


Investigations relating to the lower 
Rio Grande, the lower Colorado, and the 
Tia Juana rivers will be continued on 
behalf of this country by Lawrence, M. 
Lawson, who has been named by Presi- 
dent Hoover as the American member 
of the International Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, according to 
announcement on July 18 by the De- 
partment of State. 


_A report on investigations up to this 
time has been submitted by the three 
Americans who have represented this 
country on the Commission, and they 
have asked to be relieved from further 
duty, said the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The American section of the Interna- 
tional Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, has recently submitted to 
Congress a report setting forth the re- 
sult of its study, in cooperation with 
representatives of Mexico, of a plan for 
the equitable use of the waters of the 
Lower Rio Grande, the lower Colorado 
and Tia Juana rivers, in accordance with 
the provisions of the acts of Congress, 
approved May 13, 1924, and Mar. 3, 1927, 
respectively. Shortly after the submis- 
sion of this report the majority of the 
American Commissioners expressed a de- 
sire that they be relieved from further 
duty. In view of this circumstance, the 
President has accepted the resignations 


refinery machinery and equipment, | 


46577, | 


and | 
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Wheat farmers in western. Nebraska have been con- 
ducting harvesting operations throughout 24 hours of 
each day, according to a report issued by the secre- 
tary of the Nebraska State board of agriculture, 





HARVESTING AT NIGHT IN NEBRASKA 


George Jackson. 
on the harvesting 
tinued at night. 





Survey Shows Funds Available | 
For Highways in New England 


Counties, "Towns 


tion of C. M. Babcock, Minnesota com-| 
missioner of highways, and chairman of 
/the committee on administration of the 
American Association of State Highway | 
| Officials, show that the total revenue 
available for highway purposes in the 48 
| States and their counties, towns and 
townships is $1,182,416,387. 

(A summary of the compilation was, 
published in the issue of July 19. infer- 
mation relating to various States, to reve- 
nues, revenue diversions, and mileage, 
and grouped according to the nine cen- 
|sus divisions, will be published from day 
to day.) 

Following is the information made pub-| 
lic on the six New England States: 

A 


Conntcticut | 


Road Mileage.—Trunk highways | 
1,345, 1,145 imaproved; State aid 740, 100| 
per cent improved. ; ; 

Source of revenue: Motor vehicle li- 
| cense fees, gas tax, gas station licenses, 
fines; total, $8,300,000. 

Town roads: No data. { 

State-aid roads in addition to the trunk | 
highway system. Come under the direc-| 
tion of the commissioner of highways, | 
and he may accept roads into this system 
at his discretion; $1,500,000 available for | 
State-aid roads this year. State pays 
either % per cent or % per cent of the 
construction costs, plus total mainte- 
nance on all State-aid roads. 

No definite system of county roads. 

State has no control and no obliga- 
tions on town roads. No information 
available on finances or status. 


* 


Maine | 

Road Mileages. — State highways or} 
primary roads, 2,283 (406 paved, 791/| 
gravelled). 

Sources of Revenue—Bond funds, Fed- 
eral-aid fund. 

Distribution.—State highway construc- 
tion, Federal-aid highway and _ bridge 
construction, State bridge construction. 

State-aid or secondary roads, 4,000| 
miles (60 paved, 636 gravelled). Third 
class highways, 16,821 (2 paved, 833 
gravelled, data not complete). 

‘Source—Four-cent gas tax. 

Distribution.—Fifty per cent to main- 
tenance of State and State-aid highways; 
3742 per cent to State-aid highway con- 
struction; 12%2 per cent to third class| 
highway construction; receipts for De- 
cember, January, February, and March 
reserved for State’s part of financing 
snow removal. Balance not required 
transferred to accounts in ratios above 
shown, 

Source—Mill tax highway fund. 

Distribution. — $200,000 to State-aid 
road construction; $150,000 for special 
legislative resolves; balance to third class 
highway construction. 

Source—Auto registration fees. 

Distribution. — Maintenance of State 
and State-aid highways; may be drawn 
on for State-aid road construction if nec- 
essary; interest and maturity of highway 
and bridge bonds; departmental expenses, 
$115,000 (estimated); $140,000 to motor 
police department; $125,000 auto regis- 
tration bureau (estimated). 
ne appropriation of $300,-| 

0 











‘ Distribution.—State-aid road construc- | 
ion, 

Source. — Town and city appropria- 
tions, expended under direction of com-| 
mission, 

Distribution.—State-aid road construc- 
tion, maintenance, special resolves, 
bridge construction (general bridge law). 

Sources—County funds (expended un- 
der direction of commission). 

Distribution. — Bridge 
' (general bridge law). 

Divisions of work and sources of in- 
come: 

State highway construction and Fed- 
eral-aid highway construction. Bond is- 
sue, $2,000,000; Federal-aid funds, $950,- 
000. Total, $2,950,000. 

State-aid highway construction. Direct} 
appropriation, $300,000; from mill tax 
highway fund, $200,000; from gas _ tax| 
(37% per cent), $1,425,000; auto regis- | 
tration fees, $1,157,500; town and city | 
appropriations, $1,228,000. Total, $4,-| 
310,500. 

Third class highway construction. From 
gas tax (12% per cent), $393,000; from 
——————————————— 
of Dr. Elwood Mead, chairman, Maj. 
Gen. Lansing H. Beach, U. S. oo YG 
tired, and Mr. W. E. Anderson, as mem- 
bers of the Commission. Coincidentally 
with the acceptance of these resigna- 
tions, the President appointed Mr. Law- 
rence M. Lawson, American Commis- 
sioner, International Boundary Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, to be 


construction 





also special Commissioner of the United 
States on the International Water Com- 
mission. Mr. Lawson will be the sole 
American Commissioner on the Water 
Commission and will continue investiga- 
tions, surveys, and all appropriate en- 
gineering work of an international char- 





acter on the lower Colorado River and} 
Rio Grande and, with the concurrence 
of Mexico, make a study of the Tia 


|and city funds, $30,000. Total, $180,006. | 


|December, January, February, and March 


| quired transferred to other accounts. | 


| State highway system. 


per cent complete). 





Juana River with a view to having a 
treaty governing the use of its waters. 





and Townships | 





Compilations prepared under the direc-| mill tax highway fund, $475,000. Total, of $90,000 a ycar from the State. 


$868,000. 
Bridge construction (general bridge! 
law). Bond issue, $1,000,000; approprie- 
tion required by cities, towns, and coun-| 
ties, $500,000. Total, $1,500,000. 
Special resolves of legislature. Froni 
mill tax highway fund, $150,000; town| 


Maintenance of State and State-aid 
highways. From gas tax (50 per cent), 
$1,900,000; from auto registration fees, | 
$665,000; cities and towns, $245,000. To-| 
tal, $2,810,000. | 


° ‘ 
Snow removal. Gas tax receipts for| 


reserved for this purpose. Part not re-) 

Miscellaneous. Interest and _retire-| 
ment of bonds, auto fees, $1,379,910; | 
auto registration bureau, auto fees, $125,- 
000; departmental expenses, auto fees, 
$115,000; motor police, auto fees, $140,- 
000. Total, $1,759,910. 

Estimated 4-cent gas tax will amount 
to $4,000,000 for 1930.° In computing} 
distributiqn of this, $200,000 first de-| 
ducted to take care of cost of collection, 
rebates and amount required for snow 
removal, This outline shows major 
sources of revenue and does not include} 
miscellaneous revenue, auto fines, etc. | 


\ 

State Highways or Primary Roads.— 
Towns pay to the State $60 per mile for 
maintenance for all mileage improved on 
this system to which State- has contrib- 
uted to cost. State pays balance. All 
work under direction and control of com- 
mission. Under the law now in effect 
State highway cénstruction is financed 
entirely with loan funds plus Federal aid. 
The law also provides that by agreement 
with the towns State-aid road funds may 
be used 4or the improvement of the 





State-aid or Secondary Roads. — For 
maintenance towns pay $30 per mile on 
improved sections. State pays balance. 
All work under direction and control of | 
State highway commission. State - aid| 
roads are designated as such by the State 
highway commission upon petition of the 
municipal officers. Any town may have 
one or more State-aid roads. 

Third Class Highways——General Clas- 
sification—Third class highways, about 
16,821 miles. Each town may have one 
third class highway for which the State 
apportions funds for improvement. Such 
roads are designated by the State high- 
way commission on petition of municipal 


officers. Construction financed entirely 
by State. Maintenance work financed by 
towns. AIl work under direction and 


control of State highway commission, 
“County.— No county road system. 
Township.—No township road system. 
‘ A 


Massachusetts 


Road Mileages.—State highways, 1,630 | 
(1,273 paved). State-aid roads, 2,400 (75 


Source of Revenue—State motor ve- 
hicle license fees, gas tax, fines for in- 
fractions of vehicle law, county, city and 
village assessments. Total, $12,536,000. 

State Revenue Diversions—Portioty of 
funds to counties, towns, and cities. 

State—Highway fund provided by an- 
nual legislation. Legislation appropria- 
tion is based on expected receipts and rec- 
ommendations of the highway depart- 
ment. Counties, cities and townships co- 
operate with State in improving roads, 
the proceeds of this fund being derived 
from taxation. On State highways the 
cost of construction is paid for by the 
State, and counties are required to re- 
imburse the State for 25 per cent of 
original cost. The reconstruction and 
maintenance of this system is borne by 
the State, but small percentage js as-' 
sessed annually on cities and townships. 


In addition to the State highways there 
is the group of city and town roads which 
have been improved on a cooperative ba- 
sis, the State, counties and towns sharing 
the expense, but all work being done un- 
der direction of the State highway de- 
partment, as provided in chapter 90, Gen- 
eral Laws. 

County.——Counties do no road work. 
Share with State in expense of con- 
struction and maintenance, 


A 





New Hampshire 


Road Mileages.—1,493 trunk system 
(100 per cent improved). 1,000 secondary 
roads (100 per cent gravel and tar treat- 
ment), 

Source of Revenue—State: 
4-cent gas tax, $1,675,000. 
hicle license fees, $2,100,000. 

State Revenue Diversions.—1 cent of 
4-cent gas tax used to pay off flood bonds, 
$90,000 a year to towns. 

Road Mileage -Town roads, 11,000 (no 
data on statu’). 

Towns: Property tax, $5,835,000. Per- 
mit fees on automobiles, $806,000. 

State—Aid is. given to towns where 
45 cents on each $100 valuation does not 
equal at least $80 per mile on regularly 
maintained highways. This fund is un- 
der the direction of town selectmen, with 
advisory supervision of State. Secondary 
roads are under State supervision as to 


3 cents of 
Motor ve- 





|tically all paved; small mileage surface| 


ps 
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PusLisHeD Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED Stwtes Datty 


Europe Declared to Be Facing 
Serious Unemployment Problem 


Question Described as Vital to Practically All 
Govermments in Statement by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


[Contineed 


number of those wholly and partially un- 
employed who are eligible for relief, ex- 
cluding important categories of labor 
(such as, in some cases, domestic, cler- 
ical, and agricultural labor, or nonunion 
labor). Though there is a tendency on 
the part of workers to qualify for relief 
when it is available,,which swells the 
unemployment rolls, certainly total wn- 








Nebraska Board of Agriculture. 
Portable lighting systems carried | 
equipment permit work to be con- | 
The above photograph shows the | 


method used in mounting the lights. | 


on valuation and thé town’s share of| 
maintenance is fixed by the commissioner | 
of highways and is not to exceed 30 cents | 
on each $100 of valuation. This also! 
applied to trunk-line roads. 

In case of reconstruction of this system 
the entire cost is borne by the State. 
Statutes require property tax be paid on| 
automobiles before obtaining State li- 
cense. 
000 a year for the next five years from | 
proceeds of bond issue. 

Towns.—Towns cooperate with State 
up to $875,000 a year, leaving $4,961,000} 
for their own work. They. xeceive a total | 


A 


"Rhode Island | 


Road Mileages.—952 State roads (prac- 


treated). 

Source of Revenue—State: Motor ve- 
hicle operators’ ,fees, $2,450,000. Two- 
cent gas tax, $1,450,000. 

State Revenue Diversions.—Cost of op- 
eration of motor vehicle department de-| 
ducted from receipts, $250,000. 

Road mileage.—1,748 town roads (no; 
data on improvement). 

Source of Revenue—Town roads State 
aid, taxation on property, $1,000,000. 

Town Roads.—State aid limited to $200 
per mile and not to exceed $2,000 per 
year. 

A 





Vermont 


Road mileages.—1,043, trunk hi 
(234 paved, 809 gravelled). 
Source of Revenue—State: Motor ve-| 
hicle license fees, gas tax, Federal aid. 
Total, $2,615,625, | 
Road Mileage—3,172, State-aid high-| 
my (1,457 gravelled, 1,715 gravel or} 
irt). 
Source of Revenue. — Five 
towns grand list reapportioned. 
Road Mileage.—10,345, State-aid town 
roads (10,345 gravelled or dirt). 
Source of RevVenue—Town tax. 
,Towns.—Appropriation for unselected 
roads made by the State highway board 
through the commissioner of highways. 


Production of Zinc 
Increasing in Fast. 


ghways | 


per cent| 








Bureau of Mines Compiles, 
Data on Output of Metals' 
Last Year 





Production of zinc in the eastern| 
States showed an increase last year, as 
did the output of gold in that region, 
according to information compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines, made public on 
July 18 by the Department of Con- 
merce. 

Figures for copper and _ silver pro- 
duced in the eastern States also were 
given in the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The mines in the eastern States yielded 
metals in 1929 valued as follows: Gold, 
$36,793; silver, $59,515; copper, $5,992,- 
082, and zinc, $21,920,456. There was 
only one producer of lead and the Bureau 


the figures. 


The value of the gold increased from 
$35,097 in 1928 to $36,793 in 1929. The 
placer gold reported amounted to $3,215 


tions in the States of Alabama, Georgia, 


|* Including partially 


| practically maintained. 


of Mines is not at liberty to publish | 


and was derived from nine small opera- | 








employment is greater than the — 











fs 
from Page 1.] 


indicate. Again, as the basis of compu- 
tation varies widely, comparisons of one 
country with another are dangerous, to 
say the least. The figures are, therefore, 
j to be considered rather as indexes than 
as absolute measures; they do give a con- 
tinuous picture of the trend of unemploy- 
ment in each country and, in the aggre- 
gate, fairly represent the situation in 
Europe as a whole. 





Unem- Per cent 
Country Basis for calculations End of ployed Index? unem- 
Month (thousands) ployed 
Austria .. Registered unemployed .....April ... 192.4 110 ‘ : 
Belgium ....... Unempbloyment ins. societies. April ... 2 43.0 163 0 
Czechoslovakia .Applicants for work ee er 88.0 150 6 
Denmark ...Trade_ unionists es eaewee jae 36.2 81 s 9 
Estonia ...Registered unemployed ..... April ... 2.2 89 ‘a P 
Finland .. Registered unemployed .. April ... 7.3 865 e > 
France : ..In receipt of benefit... ......April ... 1,2 9 ‘ 60% 
Germany . ..In receipt of benefit.........April .... 5% 2,081.0 228 (*) 
Hungary . Trade unionists......... .. April . 21.0 94 C) 
Irish Free State.. Conapulsorily insured ~» April. ..0 26.0 *80 9.2 
Italy ...... Registered: unemployed a eer ° 396.5 166 ‘eeu 
Latvia ...... Registered unemployed ... April 3.7 105 ovens 
Netherlands ... Unemployment ins. societies. April 27.6 155 6.6 
Norway ........ Registered unemployed .. April ‘ 19.8 141 @*) 
Poland .. Registered unemployed cM ave 273.7 60 (tl hao 
Rumania ....... Registered unemployed .. March ... 13.0 134 ‘caput’ 
Sweden ........ Trade wnieniits.............April ... 40.1 132 12.0 
Switzerland .... Unemployment funds .......March... 10.1 95 () 
United Kingdom.Compulsorily insured .. April ... 1,761.8 150 14.4 
Yugoslavia .....Registered unemployed .»March ... 9.7 Ee ‘wexeenme 


date in 1925-1929 as 100. 


Including 30,000 partially unemployed. 
3 Estimated. 
‘Applications per 100 employed. 


unemployed; trade 
unionists partially unemployed at end of 
March numbered 576,000 out of total 
2,347,000 receiving benefit. 

*At end of March, 21.7 per cent of trade 
unionists were wholly unemployed and 
12.6 per cent partially, 

‘Figures not available. 

§ Approximate, 

®Including 24,300 partially unemployed. 

* At end of February 18.9 per cent of mem- 
bers of 10 trade unions were un- 
employed. 

" Average for 1928-1929 only. 

"At end of December, 1929, 4.2 per cent. 

“Including 451,000 partially unemployed. 


An examination of current statistics 


jindicates that European unemployment 


is at present exceptionally heavy. In 11 
of the 20 countries shown in the table, 
this year’s figure is well above the aver~ 
age at the same date for the previous 
five years; in five others the level is 
In Denmark, 
while unemployment is still considerable, 
a very satisfactory improvement has 


|taken place reflectimg the recovery of 


that country from a long period of de- 
pression. 

From. the standpoint of employment 
France is ina most exceptional position; 
not only is unemployment negligible, 
there is actually a shortage of labor in 
many industries, The present figure, 
though about normal, appears very low 
in comparison with the five-year aver- 
age because of the relatively high fig- 


jure of 58,000 unemployed in 1927. Simi- 


larly, in the Irish Free State present un- 


last few years; the imdex is low because 
of unusually heavy unemployment in 
1925. For Rumania, statistics available 
are not sufficient to be conclusive. 
Comparisons With Previous Years 


Of course, a high index in comparison 
with the 5-year average may indicate 
merely an increase from low to moderate 
figures. This applies in the case of 
such countries as Belgium, Czecho- 


larly of Finland where unemployment 
from 1925 to 1929 averaged only about 
2,000. 


_On the other hand, a high index may 
reflect the rise of figrures already mod- 
erate or high to still higher levels, as 
notably in cases of Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and the United Kingdom. In 
these four countries unemployment 
at present greater than at any time 
since 1921, except during particularly 
jeritical periods. German unemploy- 
ment was heavier at the end of 1923 
when the mark was revalued; Italian, 
jat the end of 1927 before the stabiliza- 
tion of the lira; Polish, in 1925 as a 
|result of the deflation of the currency; 
and British, in 1926 when all industry 
was disorganized by the effects of the 
|coal strike. 

| Similarly, a fairly 
tend to disguise the continuance 
severe unemployment. Thus, the Au- 
trian figure is only 10 per cent above 
|the 5-year average, but it is the highest 
recorded and represents an extremely 
heavy burden on the country. 


Normally, with the resumption of out- 


low index may 





and North Carolina. The lode mines 
yielded $33,577 in gold, of which $646 
was from Georgia, $3,969 from North 
Carolina, $17,282 from Pennsylvania, 
and $11,680 from Tennessee. Dry and 
siliceous ores milled in Georgia an¢ 
North Carolina reported $894 in gold 
shipped and a considerable quantity of 
gold in untreated concentrates. The cop- 
per ores from Tennessee and North 
Carolina yielded $15,401 and the pyritif- 
erous magnetite ore from Pennsylvania 
yielded $17,282. 

The total production of silver was 
111,660 fine ounces, of which 13 ounces 
was from placer bullion, 12 ounces from 
siliceous ore, 105,663 ounces from cop- 
per ore, and 5,972 ounces from copper 
concentrates shipped from Pennsylvania. 

The mine production of copper was 
34,045,920 pounds, from the Cullowhee 
and Fontana mines in North Carolina, 
the Ducktown Chemical & Iron Co. and 
the Tennessee Copper Co. properties in 
Tennessee, the Cornwall Mines in Penn- 


Vermont. 

The only lead shipped 
from the Austinville mine of the Bertha 
Mineral Co, in Virginia. The Bureau 
of Mines is not at liberty to publish the 
figure. 

The mine production of zine in the 
eastern States increased from 288,090,- 
000 pounds in 1928 to 309,096,000 pounds 
in 1929. About two-thirds of the out- 
put is from the New Jersey Zine Co. 
mines in New Jersey. The other large 
producing properties were those of the 
St. Joseph Lead Co. near Edwards, N. 
Y., where a new mine was being opened, 
the Mascot, Univérsal, and Embree 
mines in Tennessee, and the Austinville 
and Ivando mines in Virginia. 

The total quantity of zinc ore ming) 
and milled in the eastern States in 1929 
was 1,622,615 tons, that of copper ore 
930,259 tons, and that of pyritiferous 
of copper concentrates) was 1,289,266 
tons. 

The number of producing mines that 





construction and maintenance. \~ 
Towns’ share of construction is based 


reported in 1929 was 9 placers and 16 
lode mines, 


: 


sylvania and the National Copper Co. in, 


in 1929 was) 


|magnetite ore (which yielded 7,940 tons’! 


door work in the early Spring, there is 
|a sharp decline in wnemployment; but 
|this year the seasonal reduction from 
|the January peak has been disappoint- 
lingly small. In three instances—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and the United King- 
dom—there has actually been an in- 
| crease. 

| The decline in German unemployment, 
|for example, from January to the end 
|of April, was only 16 per cent as com- 





g Expemse in Cities 
For Nine Years Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

|falo, on the other hand, spent a higher 
proportion of its total on new nonresi- 
dential buildings tham any other city of 
the group, 44.5 per cent ofits total ex- 
|penditure going for this class of con- 
struction. ; 

Boston led the group in expenditure 
for commercial building, 24 per gnt of 
its total being so spent. Washington’s 
expenditures for commercial building 
was lowest in proportion to its total ex- 
penditure, only 13.4 per cent going into 
that type of structure, 

Los Angeles led 
amusement buildings, 
ranked last. 

In church construction, Buffalo led 
with 2.5 per cent of its total, while San 
Francisco spent only six-tenths of 1 per 
cent of its total for that purpose. 

As regards expenditures for school 
buildings, the report sets forth, Balti- 
more led the group with an expenditure 
of 6.3 per cent of its total, while New 
York City ranked last, with a total of 
only 2.9 per cent. Buffalo led the group 
in expenditures for public buildings with 
a total of 89 per cent, while Detroit 
showed the smallest percentage of ex- 
penditure for that purpose with a total 
of only 1.2 per cent. d 
group in eapenditures for educational 
|and recreational purposes with a total 
jof 10,5 ver cent, while Philadelphia 
ranked a close second with a total of 10.4 
per cent. 





| Buildin 





im the erection of 
while Baltimore 





employment is at about the,figure of the | 


slovakia, the Netherlands, and particu- | 


is} 


of | 


Buffalo also led the | 


State will have available $1,000,-|’ Based on the 5-year average for the same # 


pared with an average decrease of 43 
| per cent for the same months of the pre- 
| vious five years. In the United King- 
dom, unemployment increased during the 
four months by 12% per cent, in con- 
| trast with an average decrease of 18 per 
| cent from 1925 to 1929. (This is the 
| only instance of an increase for the Jan- 
| uary-April period in the United King- 
‘dom since 1921, when there was a rise 
| of 55 per cent to a total of nearly 2,- 
| 250,000.) 


Heavy Unem ployment 
In Textile Industry 


Of the major industries, textiles is 

probably the most generally depressed 
throughout Europe. At the end of April 
| it accounted for nearly 20 per cent of 
total British umemployment, and it is a 
| large factor in the heavy totals in Ger- 
| many, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries. Unemployment is par- 
; ticularly heavy in the cotton branch of 
the industry; in Great Britain it amounts 
| to over 30 per cent of those normally eni- 
| ployed. 
| The proportion out of work in the 
building trades also is generally high, 
| especially in Germany and Italy, and 
| seasonal relief has been much-below nor- 
mal. Iron and steel, shipbuilding and 
dock labor in Great Britain show per- 
| centages out of work equal to that in 
| textiles; in Germany, woodworking and 
| leather manufactures (particularly boots 
and shoes) are among the most inactive 
industries; in Italy a high percentage of 
agricultural labor is unoccupied. 


| In the “new indystries” less affected 
| by the current depression, such as chem- 
icals, automotive products,*and electrical 
oenpeet unemployment is relatively 
| much lower. Even these, however, show 
| a considerable decline inemployment. _ 
Heavy unemployment, of course, seri- 
ously limits the domestic market. Low- 
| ered purchasing power is by no means 
restored by government or union pay- 
ment of relief on a subsistence basis, and 
the high taxes and dues necessitated by 
these payments conspire further to deter 
industry and weaken the market. De- 
mand for imports declines along with 
that for local goods, and the emphasis 
in sales and production passes more and 
more to the export market. In this con- 
nection 2 comparison of German and 
French foreign trade during the past 
year has considerable interest. Germany, 
| with & weak domestic market and heavy 
unemployment, achieved a “favorable” 
trade balance, with a 10 per cent increase 
in exports and a decline of 5 per cent in 
imports; in Frarfce the particularly ac- 
tive domestic market, with unemploy- 
ment negligible, contributed to a further 
rise in the “unfavorable” trade balance, 
with exports stationary and imports up 
; 9 per cent. 
| As industrial inactivity and consequent 
unemployment become more widespread 
| in other countries, the export market is 
restricted, competition increases, and 
sales become more difficult and less prof- 
| itable. Export industries, which have 
| been little affected by domestic depres- 
sion, begin then to suffer and add their 
| quota to rising unemployment, 


Large Expenditures 
For Relief Cited 


High unemployment decreases purchias- 
ing power not only directly through loss 
| of wages, but also indirectly, as sug- 
gested above, through heavy charges for 
| relief, In those countries, such as Ger- 
jmany and Great Britain, where unemploy- 
| ment insurance under government con- 
| trol is operative, it is usual for the gov- 
| ernment, the employers and the employes 
| to contribute more or less equally to un- 
| employment funds. Payments from such 
| funds in Great Britain totaled over $260,- 
| 000,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
| 1929, and current estimates place the 
| government’s share for the present year 

at $128,644,000. 

In Germany the current estimate of 
| $108,550,000 as the reich’s contribution 
to the unemployment insurance fund has 
been found insufficient, and a revision ot 
the entire budget estimates, with possi- 
ble tax increases, is necessitated. Nor 
are the charges for relief limited to ex- 
| penditures under the auspices of the cen- 
tral government. Payments are made 
| also by state, municipal, and other local 
| bodies. An estimate by the German min- 
ister of labor puts the total cost of un- 
employment relief in Germany for the 
past year at $380,800,000. 

Such expenditure is a heavy burden on 
trade and industry; it is the more oner- 
‘| ous in that it tends to increase in times 
of depression. . 

Efforts to increase employment have 
been made in most countries where the 
situation is serious, though they are ren- 
dered difficult by the necessity for econ- 
omy in public expenditure. Road build- 
| ing, reclamation, and construction pro- 
| grams have been undertaken by various 
governments, and orders for railway ma- 
terial and other supplies have been 
placed, often in anticipation of actual 
needs, Competing imports have been 
discouraged. Such undettakings have no 
doubt been beneficial, though they can at 
best do little to relieve the mass of un- 
| employment. 

In so far as present unemployment is 
| above the level of recent years, relief 
| must await the recovery of industry from 
| current depression. A more permanent 
reduction will occur only gradually, with 
the better adjustment of world produe~ 
tion and markets, 
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Pacific States 
Show Increase 


In Export Trade 


‘Output of Rubber Products Said 
_ To Rank High in Manufactures 


ches of Industrial Goods Section of Census Says Industry 








California, Washington and 


Oregon All Report Gains, 
Survey by Department of 
Commerce Reveals 





Exports from the three pacific States 
of California, Orgon and Washington re- 
corded an aggregate increase during 1929 
of approximately $38,000,000 over the 
trade of the previous year, according to 
an analysis of exports by States made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The figures showing exports by States 
are based upon through export bills of 
lading and do not provide a cOmpletely 
accurate index of the exact volume of 
export shipments from each State. The 
through bill of lading represents the only 
available source of information indicat- 
ing the export standing of the various 

tates, the Department pointed out. 

California led the Pacific States in ex- 
port trade, sales showing an increase 
of 9 per cent over 1928. 
ranked second in the group and regis- 
tered a gain of 4 per cent. Oregon also 
shipped more goods abroad during the 
year than in the previous period, accord- 
ing to the analysis. 

Gasoline, cotton, copper, wheat, 
oranges, apples, and timber were lead- 


, ber products, comprising rubber tires and 
tubes, rubber boots and shoes, and all 
other rubber goods, ranks high among 
the manufactures of the Nation, and 
since the rubber industry is an impor- 
tant market for many commodities, its 
location 
those who sell to it. 


| 


| 


| 


|tubes, and 22 as producers of rubber | 


Washington | 


ing exports from the Pacific States which | 


shipped abroad a diversified list of prod- 
ucts ranging from salmon to asparagus, 





establishments classified as 
turers of rubber goods other than tires, 


Is Important Market for Many Other 
Commodities 





. By Edward R. Dewey 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 


Taken collectively, the output of rub- 





dustry are located in these counties hav- | 
more, respectively, per county. | 

What practical use is such informa- | 
tion to the manufacturing establish- | 
ments selling to the rubber-products in- | 
dustry? First and foremost, it has been | 
seen at a glance that there are about | 
2,900 counties in the United States in| 
which there are no rubber-products man- | 
ufacturing establishments and in which, | 
therefore, it is useless to look for busi- | 
ness from this industry. Next, assum- | 
ing that all rubber-products manufac- 
turing establishments are potential mar- 
ket for the goods that the manufacturer 
has to sell, he can compare the number | 
of customers he has in each county or! 
| in any particular county having rubber- | 
products establishments with the num-: 
ber of establishments shown above and | 
see the extent to which he is covering | 
his field. 

From a study of the tables, he should 
also be impressed by the fact that the 
rubber-products industry is highly con- 
centrated geographically and that a 
large share of the business can be ob- 
tained in a relatively small number of 
counties. 

This is particularly true when one re- 
/ members that in the table an establisi- 


is likewise of importance to | 
There are in the United States 386 


manufac- 


inner tubes, and boots and shoes, 109 
classified as makers of rubber tires and 


boots and shoes, each of which produced 
= valued at $5,000 or more in 
927. 
Located in 12 Counties 

The 22 rubber boot and shoe plants 
are located in 12 counties of Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and | 
Wisconsin. The number of counties 


having rubber goods and tire and tube 
establishments and the number of such 
establishments in each county are shown 
in the following tables: 

RUBBER GOODS 








jing three and two establishments or | ; 
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MAIL ON TRANSATLANTIC JOURN 


EY | 


Industrial Groups Found to Assist 
’ In Reforestation Work During 1929 


Agriculture Department Statement Shows 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The yearly volume of mail shipped across the Atlantic ocean from this 


country is recorded at the Post Office 
pounds. 





Min 





e Agreement 


To Help Trade in Anthracite 


over the side of a transatlantic liner 


Department as weighing 41,415,732 


The above photograph shows sacks of mail about to be swung 


in delivery at Plymouth, England. 
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Is L-:pected | 





Five-vear Accord of Operators and Miners Should Aid in 


Maintaining Marke 


ts, Department of 


Commerce Believes 


[Continued f 


stabilize the bituminous coal industry |coal report made public July 19 by the | 


and to restore it to a prosperous condi- | 
tion, the Federal Government can play | 
but a small part in such an undertaking, 
was made in a statement issued by the | 
Department of Labor on behalf of the! 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. | 

The statement, however, quoted the 
Secretary as expressing confidence that 
the Government will help all it can in, 
\an effort to solve the difficulties of the | 
soft coal industry, which are ascribed to 
overdevelopment, and that Congress will 
— any necessary legislation to that 
end. 


Conference of Miners 
And Operators Asked 


The statement was prompted by a let- 
ter addressed to President Hoover by 
bituminous coal miners of northern 
West Virginia meeting at Fairmont, W. 
Va., requesting that a conference of the 
operators and miners be called to meet 
in Washington, D.,C., to discuss condi- 
tions within the ihdustry. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Is the Administration giving serious 
consideration to the desirability of calling 
bituminous coal operators together here 
in an attempt to work out some solution 
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provides that all dealers must have li- 
censes to operate after Dec. 10, 1930. 
Requests for application forms should 
| be addressed to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Minimum Export Prices 
Abandoned by Steel Entente 


The Continental Steel Entente at its 
| meeting on July 10 abandoned its policy 
|of establishing official minimum prices 
'on bars, sheets and plates intended for 
export, thus permitting free competition 
between the several steel-making compa- 

nies embraced in the various national 


RUBBER GOODS of the entente, according to a 


units 
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by which this important basic industry 
can be restored to a prosperous condi- 
tion? 

“Something ought to be done in the 
bituminous coal fields immediately. It is 
a great overdeveloped industry in which 
not only the workers and their families 
are suffering because of slack work and 


|poor earnings, but many operators are 


facing bankruptcy and business men in 
these localities are going out of business,” 
Secretary Davis said when questioned 
about the appeal for assistance recently 
made to President Hoover by miners of 
northern West Virginia. 

Mr. Davis deplored the fact that there 
is not some outstanding leader in the 
coal-mining industry who can lead the 
movement to work out a solution of the 
troubles confronting the industry. 


Leader Is Sought 
To Unify Groups 


The Government can play but a small 
part. “Oh, for some leader in the bitu- 
minous industry to come forward, bring 
these groups together, and stabilize the 
coal industry. 
ernment will give all the help it can and 
that Congress will pass any legislation 
which may be necessary,” Mr. Davis said. 

“The American people don’t want coal 
at a price which will bankrupt the opera- 
tors and starve the miners.” 

Mr. Davis declared that the ills of the 
bituminous coal industry present a 
grave economic problem. He said con- 
ditions are especially bad in West Vir- 
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Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Bureau’s figures show that anthra- 
cite production for each of the last three 
weeks has been greater than for the 
corresponding weeks of a year ago. Dur- 
ing June the output totaled nearly 6,000,- 
000 net tons which was an increase of 
17 per cent over June of 1929, according 
to the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s” announcements’ on 
anthracite and bituminous production for 
the week follow: 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended July 


| 
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Indu&t~ial forest plantings made up 


nearly a fourth of the recorded reforesta- | 
| tion work last year, according to a state- | 


;ment on July 19 by the Department of 
| Agriculture, based on information com- 
| piled by the Forest Service. 

, Pulp and paper, lumber, water and 
| power, mining, railroad and other com- 
| panies took part in this work, according 
|to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

| Forest planting by all the principal 
{SRenCLES engaged in the work of refor- 
;estation in the United States last year 
| restored to tree growth a total of 111,175 
| acres, records just completed by the For- 
lest Service show. 

| The total set out in 


acreage young 


| forest trees in 1929 included 107,557 acres | 


jin the continental United States, 2,084 
acres in Hawaii, and 1,534 acres in Porto 
| Rico. Reforestation activities included 
| the planting of 31,430 acres by 21 States 
{and two Territories; 5,920 acres by muni- 
cipalities; 25,088 acres by industrial or- 
ganizations; 539 acres by schools and col- 
| leges; and 1,516 acres by other organiza- 
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Purchaser of Farm 
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form of maladjustment is not infrequent 
through the location of the right kind of 
an individual on the wrong type of a 
farm, 

George G. Royce, himself a farmer, 
who was reared in St. Lawrence Couniy 
and is familiar with farming conditions 
| throughout the State, has been desig- 
nated to take charge of this new ac- 
| tivity, under the supervision of the 
| director of the New York’ office, Dr. 
| Arthur E, Albrecht. 

When prospective buyers of farms ap- 
ply to the New York office for advice 
and assistance, Mr. Royce will make a 
careful study of the individual to see 
whether or not he is adapted to engage 
|in farminy in New York State, and if 
so, in what particular branch of agri- 
culture. :f the individual is found to 
have sufficitnt training and be fairly 
eer ee 


j of July 12 amounted to 1,068,000 tons. 


d The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 12, including 
| lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimate dat 7,858,000 net tons. This is 
an increase of 1,313,000 tons, or 20.1 


the week in 1929 corresponding with that | 


Plantings by Business Organizations Made 


Up Nearly One-fourth of Total 





tions. Plantings by farmers for the ex- 
tension or improvement of farm -wood- 
lots and windbreaks amounted to 24,825 
acres; and plantings by other individuals, 
3.650 acres. The U. S. Forest Service 
planted 18,027 acres of land on national 
forests in 1929. 

Michigan, with 27,820 acres restored to 
tree growth, led the States last year in 
total acreage planted to forests. New 
York ranked second with 21,135; and 
Louisiana third with 10,583 acres. Other 
States which ranked high in forest-plant- 
ing activities were Pennsylvania, with 
6,318 acres; Washington, 4,400 acres; 
Massachusetts, 3,958 acres; Ohio, 3,428 
acres; and California, 3,023 acres. 





Industrial forest plantings in 1929 in- 
cluded 10,060 acres planted by pulp and 
paper companies; 8,752 acres by lumber 
companies; 3,189 acres by water and 
power companies; 1,561 acres by mining 
companies; 100 acres by railroad com- 
panies; and 1,446 acres by other indus- 
trial organizations. 

To the end of the calendar year 1929, 
the cumulative total of all forest plant- 
ing in the United States of which the 
Forest Service has record was 1,653,308 
acres. This included 274,385 acres of 
national forest land planted by the Fed- 
eral Government; 200,553 acres by 
States; 46,282 acres by municipalities; 
3.262 acres by industrial organizations; 
35 acres by other organizations; 
5,215 by schools and colleges; and 917,- 
276 acres by farmers and other indivi- 
duals. In cumulative acreage planted, 
Towa led with 242.260 acres; Nebraska 
was second with 219,088 acres; Kansas 
| third with 201,190 acres; and New York 
fourth with 183,369 acres. 





well equipped with farm knowledge, the 
names of several persons in appropriate 
agricultural sections of the State will 
be furnished to the prospective buyer so 
that he may apply for assistance in get- 


ting additional specific information as 
to farms that might be purchased. 
In this connection, the assistance of 


Federal farm bank appraisers and the 
staffs of schools of agriculture, State 
and local, and all of the State agencies 
interested in and working in behalf of 
the rural sections of the State will be 
available to the prospective buyer. 
Advisory Committee 
Governor Roosevelt, to assist in the 
successful carrying out of this very 
important new activity, has announced 
the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee to work in association with the 
department of agriculture and markets 
in this enterprise. The advisory com- 
mittee is composed of Gene Pope, pub- 
lisher of “Il Progresso Italo-Americano,” 
New York City; Gabriel Davidson, gen- 
eral manager of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, New York City; Edward C. 
Rybicki, actively associated with Polish 
organizations in New York City; Fred 
J. Freestune, master of the New York 


| 12 _is_estimated at 1,242,000 net tons: | per cent, over the output in the prec@d- 
| This is an increase over the output in, ing week, when working time was cur- 


I am sure that the Gov- | 


ginia and Kentucky, and in certain parts, 


of Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 

It is understood that Mr. Davis takes 
the position that complete prosperity can 
not be restored to the country as long 
as such a basic industry as the coal-min- 
ing industry is in its present deplorable 
condition. Davis believes that all other 
industries of the Nation should be vitally 
concerned in restoring coal-mining to 
normalcy for the indirect benefits each 
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should receive. 
Manufacturing Interests 
Affected by Difficulties 


The Secretary acknowledged that there 
was a strong sentiment prevailing for 
calling in the bituminous operators to 
see if some program can not be agreed | 
upon for improving conditions in the coal 
fields. Manufacturing and transporta- | 
tion interests are concerned vitally in the 
situation because of the depressing ef- 
fect on business generally. 

Several years ago Secretary Davis 
proposed to the American Mining Con- 
|gress that what the coal industry needs 
is some outstanding leader to direct 
activities. He urged united action by 
ithe various elements of the industry to 
work out a program to improve condi- 
tions. 





Production of anthracite during the 
week ended July 12 showed an increase 
of 26 per cent over the previous week 
land 16 per cent over the corresponding | 
iweek of 1929, according to the weekly | 


State Grange, Interlaken, N. Y.; CG. R. 
White, president of the State Federation 
of Farm Bureaus, Ionia, N. Y., and Dr, 
Carl FE. Ladd, director of exteasion. 
~~ College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


the preceding week, when working time | tailed by the Fourth of July i 

t , : 1 July holiday. 
was curtailed by the July 4 holiday, but | Production during the week in 1999 ae 
is 190,000 tons less than in the full-time | responding with that of July 12 
week ended June 28. Production during ' amounted to 9,558,000 tons. : 
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What 
Merchandising Is NOT 


a “Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 
Purchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to watch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant to 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designer; 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involved 
in the undertaking. He is usually an -intelligent man, and in 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition than does the ordinary 
Purchasing Agent.” 


—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS, 
Executive Director, 
The Steel Founders of America. 
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To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 
indispensable to him and you must reach him in his action mood. 


“Indispensable” is the word occurring most frequently in the thousands 
of letters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regu- 
larly, closely, for the facts which they can translate into action. 


information “indispensable” to their 


business. 

The United States Daily is the hand- 
book of America’s Informed Leadership. 
It goes to the business Colossi who con- 
trol four-fifths of the nation’s industrial 
market. 


These are the men with the power to 
say Yes, “intelligent men,” men “who 
take pride in the eharacter of the ma- 
terial” which is to become a part of the 
institutions they control. They can be 
sold through the medium which carries 
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Lloyd George Speaks on Naval Treaty 


During Discussion in House of Commons 


<nnenammennigmmtiatagi 
Transcript of Debate as Made Public by Department of State Deals 
With Address of Liberal Leadef in Which He Congratulates 


- Government on Measure of Success Attained 


Views advocating and opposing the 
- London naval treaty were expressed in 
the house of commons of the British par- 
liament when that subject was taken 
up on May 15, according to the “Official 
Report” of that body, made available in 
this country through the Department of 
State. 

Consideration of the subject was be- 
“fun with a satement by. the prime min- 
ister, Ramsay MacDonald, who explained 
the provisions of the agreement. He 
was followed by Winston Churchill, who 
spoke in opposition, with the assertion 
that the treaty meant inferiority in sea 
power for Great Britain. Other mem- 
bers, criticising or defending the agree- 
ment from the British standpoint, fol- 
lowed. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of the debate, particularly af- 
fecting the United States, was begun in 
the issue of July 16, and has been con- 
tinged in succeeding issues. 

Fr excerpts conclude as iollows: 

Mr. Lovat-Fraser: I candidly con- 
fess that the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke at an early stage 
of the debate from the front opposition 
bench, setting forth a large array of 
figures and statistics and comparisons, | 
left me perfectly cold. I am prepared | 
to take any risk with the United States. 
We must take risks in politics; that is 
a lesson which Lord Asquith used to) 
inculcate in his followers. I believe that | 
the feeling between this country and 
the United States is such that we can 
take any risks in future. 

May I call attention to a very remark- 
able experiment in history in ,the rela- 
tions of the United States and Great 
Britain, in which a great risk was taken 
with remarkable success. It is one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in the 
relations between States that the bound- 
ary between Canada and the United 
States, which extends some 4,000 miles, 
is quite undefended. That state of 
things did not always exist. In 1812 
there was a war between Great Britain 
and America, in which I think Great| 
Britain was in the wrong. Great} 
Britain succeeded in burning the City| 
of Washington and enforcing her will} 
upon the United States. After that war, | 
Great Britain proceeded to build forts 
and to strengthen the defenses between 
Canada and the United States. Fever- 
ishly and at great expense forts were 
erected, warships were built, and the) 
frontier was strengthened. 


Agreement Displaced 
Forts and War Vessels 


Fortunately, there was in American | 

litics a certain Quaker named Richard 

ush, of Pennsylvania. He saw the folly | 
of the action, and he approached the | 
British Ambassador, who, forturfately, | 
was a wise man, and between them they 
made up their minds that this folly 
should be prevented. They approached 
the President of the United States, who 
in his turn approached the British gov- 
ernment, who, after great difficulty, 
were persuaded to enter into an sgree- 
ment displacing the war vessels and 
forts and all the necessary apparatus 
of war, with the result that from that 
day to this the frontier between the em- 
pire and the republic has remained ab- 
solutely undefended. 

That seemed a great risk at the time. 
It was a risk taken after a war between 
the two countries in which the United 
States had got the worse of it. But that 
risk was splendidly successful, and I in- | 
vite the house to follow that example, 
and deal with America in the spirit ex- 
hibited in 1812. If that is done, this| 
foolish rivalry, this building of vessel 
against vessel, can be dispense@ with, to 
the lasting benefit not only of the peo- 
ples of the two countries but of the 





ithat conferencé, 


| estly—shall I 


| good terms with each other. 





whole world. * * * 

I am very glad that Japan forms a} 
third in the agreement which has just 
been completed, because it cannot now 
be said that Anglo-Saxon domination is 
threatening the world. The task of our 
government, the task of the diplomatists 
and statesmen of this country, is to 
bring Italy and France together, and, 
having brought them together, to unite | 
them with the other three powers to 
form a league which, if established, 
will, I am certain, bring perpetual peace 
into this much-harrassed world. 


Lord Erskine Sees 
No Need for Rivalry 


Lord Erskine: * * *’ Personally, I do 
not see why there should be any rivalry 
between America and ourselves. Our 
interests are the same. As far as I can 
see, there is no cause for hostilities 
between us, except, perhaps, in the case 
already mentioned, in which we might 
be blockading at the behest of the! 
League of Nations and America would 
desire to get her trade through. That 
is the only case as far as I can see, 
in which, in these modern times, we 





might be involved in trouble with the} 
United States of America. 

I would far rather say to America, 
“We never considered your fleet before 
the war, it did not enter into our calcu- 
lations, and we will once more return 
to that position. You build what you 
like. You are a wealthy nation. If you 
desire to do so no doubt you can out- 
build us; but we have no possibility of 
trouble with you. All we desire is our 
own security and sufficient ships to pro- 
tect our own trade routes.” If we did 
that we should get out of a great deal of 
the trouble which we are now in. 

Ever since the Washington treaty 
there have been bickerings with Amer- 
ica. There was trouble about the raising 
of the elevation of the guns of the battle- 
ships, and trouble over the question of 
8-inch or 6-inch guns in the cruisers. 
There is trouble as to what exactly is 
parity. A great many of these troubles 


| holiday. 





both in the State and in the admiralty, 
as to these matters, and I find in yester- 
day’s “Times” this account of the ques- 
tioning which Mr. Stimson was put to 
by Senator Swanson. 


I ask my right hon. friend whether 
this account is correct as it appears in 
the dispatch of the correspondent of the 
“Times” yesterday. If it is not correct, 
it should be corrected by himself. Mr. 
Stimson was asked by Senator Swanson 
whether fleet equality for warlike pur- 
poses only had been considered, or 
whether the protection of commerce also 
had been taken into account, The reply 
was that both had been considered, for 
the good reason that the protection of 
commerce was inseparable from any 


| combat at sea. 


On the point of accuracy I invite my 
right hon. friend to say whether this is 
an exact account of what occurred at 


If this was the line taken by the Amer- 


jican delegation, it is in line with the 


steadily pursued policy of America as 
opened by President Wilson himself and | 
finally embodied by that distinguished 
man in the second of his 14 points. * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George 
Congratulates Government 


Mr. Lloyd George: * * * First of all, 
I should like to congratulate the gov- 


|ernment upon the measure of success 


which they have attained. It is a partial 
success, but I agree with what the prime 
minister said, that that is all that we 


|can hope to secure at any of these con- 


He described this very mod- 
say with characteristic 
modesty—as a nibble at the cherry. 
think that this cherry will need more 
than two bites before you get rid of it. 
It has appeared at many conferences. 
It will appear at many more confer- 
ences. The same old cherry will appear 
in the conference cocktail for a great 
many years to come. 

But when the prime minister said that 
you must judge a conference not by 
what you propose to the conference but 
by what you can get out of it, I was 
very glad to hear him say so. 


ferences. 


I hope it is correct. | deep-sea situation is concerned, it is 


Boca i + 
+ with the highest authorities in America, 





| 


| 
| 


{should r 


I have | 


which might have been due for renewal 
if you had not extended the Washing- 
ton holiday. 

Now I come to what I consider to be 
the greatest achievement of this confer- 
ence. In my judgment, the greatest 


achievement is the fact that we have ar=| Patent 1770015 was issued July 8 to 


rived at an understanding with the 
United States and Japan. That is worth 
more than 100 cruisers.’ It is the out- 
standing achjevement, and it will have a 
very profound effect upon international 
history. In fact, there are so many pos- 
sibilities embodied in that understand- 
ing that no one dares to discuss them in 
public, but I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will have a most profound effect 
upon the story of the nations. 


Achievements of London 
Conference Noted 


As far as the agreement itself is con- 
cerned I would say, that as far as the 
is- 
factory. The Pacific is ,more or less 
daminated by this agreemént. When you 
come to the narrow seas, I do not think 
it is satisfactory. There are elements 
of very great peril in it. In fact, in 
many ways I think the situation has 
been worsened, because you have stimu- 


| lated activities, prejudices and rivalries 
| which were dormant, but which have been 
rather stirred into activity by the dis-| 


cussions which took place, and the at- 
tempt to achieve agreement at a moment 
when things were not quite right. 

As we are concerned, not merely with 
the deep sea situation, but also very 


| vitally in the narrow seas, on our trade | 


routes, it is a situation which I sincerely 


trust the prime minister will not leave | 


where it is, because it is of such enor- | 
mous importance. It is not a question, | 
in my judgment, of cruisers. It is a 
question of a very different character, 
upon which I do not care to enter. It 
is of. vital importance to this country, | 
even if you are going to preserve the | 
integrity of this agreement, that you | 
ularize the position in so far 
as the menace of the submarine in the | 
narrow seas is concerned. * * * 


One word in conclusion upon the argu- jface of the rim adjacent the split 1s| 


ment advanced by the right hon. gentle- 


had even more experience at confer-|Mman as to the inferiority of our ships. 
ences than he has, and I am very glad| He says, that although we may have got 
that he and his friends begin to realize} the same number on the seas “Ah, well, 


that you can not be_ responsible for|they are older.” 


I observe that same 


everything that is carried in a confer-| arguments have been used at this very 


ence. 


You never secure more than a/|time by the big navy men in the United 


modicum of the projects which you sub-| States to show that the right hon. gen- 


mit to it. 


' 


tleman has got the better of them there. 


The governments are grddually learn- {| As a matter of fact, you always have 
ing by experience, and I hope that in due | those arguments. The argument is that 


course they will profit, by it. 


The right |of the old and new ships. 


hon. gentleman was rather pleased with| 


the fact that the proceedings showed 
considerable good will, and that the dele- 
gates were on the friendliest terms with 
each other. I can assure him that that 
is no new experience, and he must not 
rely too much upon it. It is worth a 
good deal, no doubt, but I have’ never 
seen a conference which did not end with 
complete accord. It was the favorite 
formula with which we announced the 


result of all our conferences, and the| 


more complete the accord very often the 
less was accomplished. Still, it is an 
advantage that delegates should part on 


must judge the conference rather by 
what has actually been accomplished, and 
not merely by the temper in which the 
discussions have been conducted. 

Before I come to the nature of the 


agreement itself, I should like to say} 


one word about the Washington confer- 
ence. I wish the prime minister had 
been a little more gracious. I am not 


pleading in the least for myself for the | 


Washington conference, because, al- 
though I happened to be the head of the 


| government at the time, I took no part} 


in it. 

The success of the Washington con- 
ference was due to Mr. Hughes, who is 
now chief judge of the Supreme Court 
in the United States; to Mr. Balfour, and 
to a large extent to the initiative of 
Senator Borah. Those are the three men 
who are primarily and almost exclusively 
responsible and, therefore, when I put 
in a plea for the Washington confer- 
ence, I am not putting in a plea for the 
government of which I was the head. 
The right hon. gentleman dismissed it 
with the phrase, “failure, or want of suc- 
cess.” That is a little unfair and a little 
ungracious. 

What happened at that conference? It 
was the first disarmament conference 
ever held between nations which ended 
in actual disarmament. What was ac- 
complished? Over 70 battleships were 
scrapped, some of them old battleships, 
some of them battleships which were in 
course of construction, including vessels 
on which as much as 90 per cent of the 
work had been completed. When you 
come to the cost, it would be over £400,- 
000,000. 


Results of Washington 
Conference Set Forth 


The result of that conference and the 
scrapping of the battleships have enabled 
the honorable gentleman to prolong the 


made by the promoters of that €onfer- 
ence when they went in for a 10 years’ 
holiday instead of five. They went in 
for a'10 years’ holiday and got it. They 
scrapped over 70 battleships, and the 
right hon. gentleman is merely prolong- 
ing for another five years the holiday 
which these great men achieved by re- 
markable courage and foresight, at a 
time when it was a very difficult thing 
to do. It was only three years after 
the war. The psychology of the war still 
remained, yet they were able to scrap 
these gigantic battleships. The impor- 
tance of it lies in this fact, that the 





would be got over if we said, “We will 
return to the pre-war position.” It may 
be said that it is too late for that now, 
that should have been considered before 
the treaty of Washington. . Very prob- 
ably that is true, but since the war I 
think we have got into unnecessary 
trouble with the great republic overseas 
because of these bickerings as to what 
parity is and what parity is not. * * * 

Mr. Knight: * * * The hon. and gal- 
lant gentleman, the member for Central 
Hull (Uieut.-Commander Kenworthy), 
said the foreign secretary denied that 
the question of the regulation of trade 
reutes had come before the conference, 
that it had been excluded from the pur- 
view of the conference at the request 
of the American delegation. I said in 
the country, when I read that answer, 
that I should desire to have some cor- 
roboration of its accuracy, because for 
years I had the advantage of conferring 


building of these enormous ships had a 
great deal to do with provoking the tem- 
per which led to the war, 

When the Washington conference 
scrapped over 70 battleships and made 
arrangements that we should consider 


jat the end of 10 years whether there 


should be a renewal, it was one of the 
greatest achievements in the history of 
any disarmament conference in this 
world, and it would have added a good 
deal to the force of the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman if he had quite 
fairly stated that fact. I am bound to 
do it, as being due to the memory of our 
great and distinguished representatives 
on that occasion. 

As a matter of fact, the total tonnage 
scrapped was 1,770,000 tons. I do not 
want to institute comparisons. 
not intended to do so, but I am bound to 
|do it. There is here no\scrapping com- 
parable with that, unless you add the 





| fact that you are not renewing ships 


But we! 


He said that a mistake was! 


D That argu- 
ment is older than any ship in the Brit- 
ish navy. * * * 


I do hope that the government will | t® 





} 





lis pivotally connected to a plate adapted | ant having refused to disconti 


go on, as the prime minister has prom-| 


ised, not merely to carry these agree- 
ments through, but to proceed with the 
bigger problem of land disarmament, so 
that these pacts which we have signed 
solemnly one after another are made 
good, * * * 


_ Mr. Amery: * * * We recognize wil- 
lingly the efforts of the prime minister 
in the United States, the good influence 


|that his presence and speeches have had, 
the good effect of his conduct here on the | 


negotiations, yet there are elements left 


| unsettled in this treaty which are ca- 


pable of creating grave dangers in the 
future, that may well make us some 


|day regret that this treaty was ever 


passed. I cannot help feeling some 
misgivings that the terms of this treaty 


|are not going to be fully implemented. 


I hope we may have assurance of that, 
for the attitude of the government and 
their supporters so far has not given us 
any confidence. 

Under conditions like these, obviously, 
we on this side of the house cannot be 
expected to share the responsibility of 
the government in this matter. It is 
their treaty. It would be difficult for 
anyone to go back on a treaty once 
achieved without creating new problems 
and difficulties. It is a treaty that 
contains so much from our point of view 
that is dangerous—perilously dangerous 


—that we must disclaim responsibility | 


for it. 
Opposition Asked if 
It Will Dénounce Treaty 


Mr. Alexander: * * * I want to know 
whether we are to take 


party opposite, having 
draft treaty, to tell the country at the 
first opportunity that they will denounce 
the London treaty of 1930. In view of 
the two statements made one after the 
other by the right hon. member for 
Epping this afternoon, and now by the 
member for Sparkbrook (Mr. Amery), I 
think that the country is entitled to know 
this, especially in view of some other 
things said. 

Mr. Amery: Obviously, no govern- 
ment can denounce within the period of 
the treaty a treaty formally entered 
into. All we can say is that when the 
treaty comes up for fresh consideration 
in 1935, I hope that we shall enter on 
those discussions in a more watchful 
~~ careful spirit than the government. 

r. Alexander: That is a very timely 
explanation of the statements we -have 
heard, in spite of the qualifications at- 
tached to it, which come quite naturally 
from the party opposite. I welcome the 





I had} 


explanation. It would be a very serious 
thing for this country if it were broad- 
cast to the world that the party oppo- 
site had denounced the treaty, * * * 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 










A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2817 was published 
in previous issues, The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No, 2816. Allen Charles Wilcox v. Ed- 
ward Danner. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Interference No. 53854. Glass 


drawing method and apparatus. 
No, 2817. Edward Danner v. Allen Charles 


Wilcox. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Interference No. 53854. Glass drawing 
method and apparatus. 

No, 2818. Atherton v, Payne. Appeal 


from the Board of Appeals. 
| No. 56499. 

No. 2819. 
E. Cordry. 


Interference 
Remote control valve. 

Vick Chemical Co. v. Maurice 
Appeal from the Commissioner 





of Patents. Opposition No. 10146. Trade 


it frdm_ this} 
debate that it is the intention of the | 
examined the) 


| 


| 
| 


| vided with 1 
| opening through which a pivot pin may ter that its use of the name of the 


|W 


Patent Claims 
Of Tool for Use 
On Tires Upheld 


Part of Application Showing 
Combination of Rim and 
Tool Held to Be Objec-| 
tionable 








Ex PARTE CHARLES F. RuBSAM; PATENT 
OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. 
2344, 


CHARLES F. RussaAmM for rim tools, on 
application filed Apr. 2, 1923, Serial | 
No. 629373. Opinion dated July 8,! 
1929: | 


FRED GERLACH for applicant. 


Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RUCKMAN and LANDERS, Exam- | 
iners in Chief. 


The Board’s opinion follows in full 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Prior User Granted Injunction 
For Duplication of Firm Name 





Actual Market Competition and Proof of Confusion Said 
Not to Be Required in Order for Court to Take Action 
On Basis of Unfair Business Practice 





Detroit, Mich. 
AMERICAN PropUCTS COMPANY, AN OHIO 

CORPORATION, V. AMERICAN PRODUCTS 

COMPANY, A MICHIGAN CORPORATION; 

DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISs- 

TRICT OF MICHIGAN, No. 2510. 
WALTER F. Murray for plaintiff; Ep- 

‘WARD F. WunscH for defendant. 

The court’s opinion, delivered July 8, 
follows in full text: 

TUTTLE, District Judge.—This is a suit 
by the American Products Company, a 
Delaware corporation, against the 
American Products Company, a Michi- 
gan corporation, to restrain the latter 
from using the name American Products 
Company in connection with the sale of 
beverages and similar products on the 
ground that such use of that name by 


| condemnation of unfair trade, and its use 
will be enjoined.” 


|830, in which District Judge Toulmin 
held that a corporation of one 
called the American Wine Company, was 
{not entitled to restrain a corporation of 
another State from using the same name. 
| While the basis of that decision does 
|not clearly appear from the opinion, the 
court in the course of such opinion used 
the following language: “It appears from 
the allegations o. the bill and the prayer 
for specific relief that this suit is based 
;on an alleged infringement of a trade 
mark. It, therefore, rests on the owner- 
ship of the trade mark, the title to which 
|is indispensable to a good cause of action. 


The defendant relies on the case of | 
American Wine Co. v. Kohlman, 158 Fed. | 


tate, | 


the defendant constitutes unfair compe- 
| tition with the plaintiff. The cause has 

; been heard and submitted on bill and 
to 11, inclusive. Claims 7 and 10 are | answer and on the proofs taken in open 
illustrative and read as follows: 


court. 
7. A tool for operating a split demount- | 


text: 


‘his is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 6 


Being of opinion that the complainant | 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING a 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


‘Styl-Lane’ Mark * 
For Clothes Held 
To Be Allowable 


|Lack of Deceptive Similarity 


| 





| To Opposer’s Notation 
‘Fashion Park’ Permits 
Registration 








| FASHION ParRK ASSOCIATES, INC., V. 
| Lapipus; COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 


| Opposition No. 9743 to registration of 

| trade mark for men’s suits and over- 
coats, clothing, application filed Oct. 
3, 1928, Serial No. 273342. 

CLARENCE G. CAMPBELL for Fashion 
Park Associates, Inc.; HERBERT J. 
Jacosi for Lapidus. 

The Commissioner’s opinion, rendered 

uly 8, follows in full text: 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 


J 





The material facts are as follows: 
able rim having its ends provided re-|From 1911 to 1920 the predecessor, in 
spectively with an interlocking plate and | title and business, of the plaintiff and, 
from 1920 to the present time, the plain- 
| tiff, as successor to such predecessor, 
| has been engaged, under the name Amer- 
| ican Products Company, in the manufac- 
|ture and sale of bottled noncarbonated 
| beverages and various food products | 
| throughout the United States, including 
| the State of Michigan. 


| Use by Defendant 
Continued After Notice 


In connection with that business, and 
during that period, the plaintiff and its 
| predecessor have expended more than 
| $3,000,000 in nationally advertising that 
| name as indicating said business and its | 
products. The defendant is engaged in 
| the manufacture and sale, in Michigan, 
|}of bottled carbonated beverages and 
various artificial ice products. It was 
organized in 1918, under the laws of 
Michigan, as the successor to the Amer- 
ican Brewing Company, a Michigan cor- 
| poration, whose business and assets it 
| thereupon acquired, the substance of | 
the transaction being the change of the 
|name of the defendant from American 
| Brewing Company to American Products 
| Company. As to whether the defendant 
then had knowledge of the existence of 
the plaintiff, or, if not, when it first 
obtained such knowledge, there is noth- 
ing in the pleadings or in the evidence 
| to indicate. In 1927, however, shortly 
| before the commencement of this suit, 
|the defendant received a letter which 
was addressed to the plaintiff and which 
it forwarded to the plaintiff. Thereupon 
the plaintiff, thus learning of the defend- 
ant for the first time, notified the lat-| 


lug, comprising a member having means to 


|radially interlock with the plate and an 


operating arm to which said member is 
pivoted, provided with means to engage 
the end of the rim carrying the lug, said 
arm being movable to radially separate the 


}rim ends and unlock the plate and lug and 
|to slide the means into engagement with 


the lug after the rim-ends have been sep- 
arated. 

10. A device for operating a split de- 
mountable rim having a plate secured to 
the inner periphery of one of its ends, com- 
prising a pair of rigid side-members fixedly 
secured together, hook connections between 
the plate and said side-members whereby 
the latter are locked against radial move- 
ment, an operating arm pivotally connected 
to said arms, and means on said operat- 
ing arm for engaging the other end of the 
rim. 

The references relied upon are: Funk, 
1146419, July 13, 1915; 
1162470, Nov. 30, 1915; Friestedt, 
1233660, July 17, 1917; Perlman, 1374102, 
Apr. 5, 1921; Perlman, 1388195, Aug. 23, 
1921;, Hawley et al. Br., 6851, Mar. 22, 
1909. ; 
Operation Described 

The invention relates to a tool for 
opening and closing transversely split 
demountable tire rims. The inner sur- 


provided with interlocking members. 
One of these members consists of a 
plate, having a slot therein which re- 
ceives a lug carried by the end of the 
rim opposite to that on which the plate 


is mounted. The tool comprises a_mem- 


ber having inwardly turned lips adapted 
to be received between the edges of the 
plate and the rim. This member is pro- 
a ~transversely extendirg 


Friestedt, | 





| has no exclusive proprietary interest in! sioner.—This case comes on for reyiqgy 
the words of the alleged trade mark, it|/on appeal of the opposer, Fashion Bm, 
ae a0 ae oo — prayed Associates, Inc., of the en of the 
| not proceed ‘oa ‘the phmed gh seh od | pend . pe ces aad widen 
tition in trade. Th | the applinant, Nethan’ Lapidus, eaticied 
pony a us e. sak a ~ fate ., a 
2 Ww show at any | to the registration for - 
injury has resulted to the complainant, - plied. : 
is likely to result to it.” | The applicant seeks registration of a 
It would seem, from the language just mark comprising the words “Styl-Lane, 
quoted, that the case is distinguishable | beneath which are the words “Fashion- 














| 





from the present case. If, however, the | able Clothes,” and below these, a mono- 
court rt intended to hold that a "geo- | gram of the letters “NLCO,” all of these 
graphical term is not, under any cir- | being inclosed within a circle, and the 
cumstances, capable of exclusive appro-|™ark being used upon men’s suits, over- 
priation as a trade name, it is plain that | Coats and clothing. The words “Fash- 
such an opinion would involve an incor-|ionable Clothes” are disclaimed apart 
rect statement of the law, and could not |ftom the other features of the mark. 
be here followed. ‘The opposer sets up adoption and use 
. ‘ |continuously from a date long prior to 
Fraudulent Intent Said that alleged by the applicant of the mark 
a8 “Fashion Park” upon clothing of the 
Not to Be Requisite !same character as that upon which an 
Nor is it necessary, in order to obtain | applicant uses its mark. The opposer 
relief from unfair competition, that any| pleads ownership of registrations No. 
actual fraud or wrongful intent should! 130566 of Apr. 27, 1920, No. 131225 of 
be proved, by direct evidence, under the 
familiar principle that a person is pre- 


| May 4, 1920, and No. 160277 of Oct. 27, 
sumed to intend the ordinary result of 


| 1922, of its mark used upon this class 
his acts. Trappey v. McIlhenny Co., 281 


of goods. 
Similarity Only Question 

Fed. 23 (C.°C. A. 5); Coty, Inc., v. Par-| The opposer has taken testimony but 
fums de Grande Luxe, Inc., 298 Fed. 865, the applicant has not, and the latter be- 
(C. C. A. 2); Wisconsin Electric Co. v.| yond filing its answer has not contested 
Dumore Co., 35 F. (2d), 355 (C. C. A. 6).| the proceeding. The testimony on be- 
In the language of the court in Coty, Inc., | half of the opposer fairly establishes its- 
v. Parfums de Grande Luxe, Inc., supra: | allegations of adoption and continuous 

“Where the necessary and probable|use of its mark from a period many 
tendency of defendant’s conduct is to de- | Years preceding that claimed by the ap- 
ceive the public and pass off his goods as |plicant, and such testimony further 
and for those” of the plaintiff, especially | establishes very wide advertising, large 
where preventive relief only is sought, sales of its goods under its mark, and 
actual fraudulent intent need not be|the possession, presumably, of a ver: 
known.” | valuable good will as an asset of its 

The defense of the defendant, based on| business. Under these conditions if 
its claim that as its products differ in| there is any doubt as to confusion it 
kind from those of the plaintiff it can-|™uSt. be resolved against the newcomer 
‘not be held guilty of unfair competition , Who is the ee — ae a 
with “the plain, in "equally" without |, The goods being identical in character 
merit. It is true that the beverages sold \being admittedly long prior in the field, 


+ 





be inserted. An arm is attached to this plaintiff infringed the prior right of the 
pin and the opposite end of the arm| plaintiff to such name and, the, defend- 


ie such 
engage the opposite end of the rim. | use, this suit was commenced. 
In use the plate engaging member; The bill of complaint alleges that be- 
is slid longitudinally of the plate until! fore the adoption of the same name by 
the opening therein is in alignment! the defendant the plaintiff and its pre- 
with a transverse groove in the plate! decessor, by extensive advertising and 
hich is provided for the pufpose of) sales and by thé use of high-grade ma- 


by the defendant are, while those sold 
by the plaintiff are not,. carbonated, and | 
there are other differences between their | 
products. It is, however, now settled 
at least in this circuit, that actual market | 
competition is not an essential element of | 
what has come to be known as “unfair | 
competition.” Vogue Co. v. Thompson- | 
Hudson Co., 300. Fed. 509 (C. C. A. 6); | 


ithe only question here to be reviewed is 
the similarity of the marks. The ex- 
aminer regarded the word “Styl,”. which 
is obviously a slight misspelling of the 
word “Style,” as merely descriptive of 
the goods and publici juris since any 
one would have, or any manufacturer 
or dealer in men’s clothing would have, 


receiving a bolt on the felly rim. Whea 
in this position the pivot pin is inserted 
and cooperates with said groove to lock 
the member against longitudinal, move- 
ment on the plate. The end portion of 
the pivot pin is provided with a surface | 
adapted to receive a wrench. This por-| 
tion is engaged by the wrench and the | 
pin and arm turned to move the member 
on the outer end of the arm against the | 
inner surface of the opposite end of the 
rim and force said end outwardly to 
break the split. Continued movement in} 
the same direction causes the outer mem- | 
ber to slide against the loeking lug to 
force the rim ends into the overlapped | 


terial and skilled workmen, had estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for the 
qualitv and purity of its products and 
had developed .a large and profitable 
business, its annual sales now being in 
excess of $1,000,000, and that its 
name, American Products Company, had 
become generally recognized and asso- 
ciated by the public as indicating its 
business and products. The answer of 
the defendant neither admits nor denies 
the allegations of the bill just men- 
tioned, asserting lack of knowledge with 
respect thereto. 


Secondary Meaning Said 


35 F. (2d), 555 (C. C. A. 6). As was 
pointed out by the Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit, speaking through 
Judge Denison, in Vogue Co. v. Thomp- 
son-Hudson Co., supra, 

“We come, then, to what is called 
|‘unfair competition.’ This is nothing but 
a convenient name for the doctrine that 
no one should be allowed to sell his 
goods as those of another. This rule 
is usually invoked when there is an ac- 
tual market competition between _ the 
| analogous products of the plaintiff and 
the defendants, and so it has been nat- 
|ural enough to speak of it as the doc- 
trine of unfair competition; but there 


Wisconsin Electric Co..v. Dumore Co., | 


relation shown in Figure 3. 

The examiner has allowed claims 1 to 
5, inclusive. He holds that the remain- 
ing claims are functional and not suffici- | 
ently distinguished from the prior art. | 
It appears that a salient feature of the in-| 
vention resides in the provision of a rim 
plate engaging member which is locked to | 
said plate in a mannér to prevent rela- 
tive movement in a radial direction. | 
Claims 6 and 7, like the claims allowed | 
by the examiner, are limited to such con- 
struction. These claims include more | 


To Attach to Wards 


It is urged by the defendant that the 
name of the plaintiff is a geographical 
term and, as such, open and available 
to anyone, and that the plaintiff is not 
entitled to exclude the defendant from 
its adoptionwand use at least in the ab- 


a fraudulent intent on its part to divert 
business from the plaintiff by deceiving 
the purchasing public into the belief that 
defendant’s products are those of the 


sence, as here, of any direct evidence of | 


is no fetish in the word ‘competition.’ 
The invocation of equity rests more Vi-| 
tally upon the unfairness. If B. rep-| 
resents that his goods are made by A.,! 
and if damage therefrom to A. is to be 
seen, we are of no consideration which 
makes it controlling whether this dam- 
|age to A. will come from market com- | 
petition with some article which A. is 
then manufacturing or will come in some 
| other way. The injury to A. is present, 


| and the fraud upon the consumer is pres- 
| ent; nothing else is needed.” 





statements of function than the allowed 
claims. It is not seen, however, that 


plaintiff. After careful consideration of | 
this contention, as applied to the present | 


Applying these principles to t 


he facts | 





the right to refer to these goods as be- 
|ing in style. Obviously this is true 
| of the word “Fashion” in the gpposer’s 
| mark. 
Examiner Affirmed 

he examiner found there was sub- 
| st&ntially no similarity between the 
| words “Park” and “Lane” in appearance, 
spelling, sound or significance and con- 
| cluded there was no probability of con: 


| fusion. It is believed his conclusion 
jis sound. : 
| This case is further deemed deter- 


mined by the holding in the case of 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co. v. The Simon 
Levin & Sons Co., C. C. P. A. 395, O. 
|G. 708; 387 F. (2d) 962. 

The decision of the examiner dismiss- 
ing the opposition, and adjudging the 
applicant entitled to the registration for 
which he has applied, is affirmed. 

T_T 
and circumstances here presented, and 
after duly considering all of the ques- 
tions involved and the arguments sub- 
mitted thereon, I am satisfied that the 


| plaintiff has the right, as against the 


defendant, to the exclusive use of the 
name American Products Company, as 


| indicating to.sthe public the business and 


products of the plaintiff and that it is 
entitled to an injunction restraining the 


|}man, No. 1388195. 


these claims can be properly rejected on 
the ground that thev are functional. We 
believe they are allowable. 
Aggregation Rejected 

Claims 8 and 9 have been rejected on 
the ground of aggregation since they in- 
clude the rim as a positive element in com- 
bination with the tool. The rim constitutes 
the work that is manipulated by the tool. 
It is no part of the tool and should not be 
claimed in combination therewith. It is 
true-that the rim and tool have been pro- 
vided with interfitting parts but this is 
often the case with tools adapted to spe- 
cific uses. Furthermore, if any patent- 
able combination ever existed between a | 
demountable split rim and a tool for ma- | 
nipulating it, such combination has long 
since become exhausted as disclosed by 
the cited patents. Viewed in this light 
appellant’s invention resides in the tool 
since the modification of the rim struc- 
ture by providing rounded corners or the 
grooves in the modified form to receive 
the inturned hooks on the plate engaging 


acter. Furthermore, the claims do not 
include this departure from old rim struc- 
tures. It is our view, however, that no 
proper combination exists between the 
tool and the rim regardless of the state 
of the prior art. The rejection on the 
ground of aggregation will be sustained. 

Claims 10 and 11 are too broadly drawn 
to be allowable over the patent to Perl- 
The plate 15 in this 
reference is located adjacent one end of 
the rim although it is not one of the 


member is nothing of an inventive char- | 


record, and bearing in mind that his case 
involves a trade-name, not a trade-mark, | 
and therefore is governed by the law of 
unfair competition, not that of trade- 
marks, I reach the conclusion that such 
contention cannot be sustained. 


Assuming, for the purpose of this | 
opinion, that the name American Prod- 
ucts Company should be regarded as a 
geographical name indicating products | 
made in America rather than a some- | ’ 
what fanciful name not intended to de-| _A summary of appeals in customs cases 
note the place of manufacture of such| filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 









person has adopted, as the name of a/3359 was published in previous issues. 
business, a term originally geographical! The summary of appeals filed subse- 
and, by his efforts and expenditures, has | quently follows: 

developed a reputation and good will for| No. 3361. United States v. Henry Maier, 
such business and its products, so that| Appeal from reappraisements decision of 


such name has come to mean, in the! Jan. 21, 1930. 
minds of the general public, that partic-| _ No. 3362. United States v. E. F. Morley 
ular business and its products, such & Co. et al. Kippered herring. Fish packed 


in wooden boxes weighing together with 


nam Y . “ 7, td e - 
ame thereby, acquires a “secondary \their contents more than 15 pounds each, 


meaning,” as indicating such business, | 
and its owner is entitled to protection, | four are 
in its use, by a\court of equity. G. W. | 
Cole Co. v. American Cement and Oil Co., 
130 Fed. 703 (C. C. A. 7); G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co. v. Salfield, 198 Fed. 369 (C. C.| 
A. 6); Standard Paint Co. v. Rubberoid | 
Roofing Co., 224 Fed. 695; British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. v. British-American 
Cigar Stores Co., 211 Fed. 933 (C. C. No, 3363. Massce & Co. v. United States. 
Pod 3 ta” MelIlhenny Co., 381 | Hemetiiching. erg and cuff sete held 
ed, 2: . C. A. 5). As was sai »| properly classified at 75 per cent ad va- 
the court in Standard Paint Co. ia room enter pererees ion tone eet ¢ 
i : | 1922, are claime utiable at 35 per cen 
| Senet asine Ca, ectelod hada ‘ under paragraph 919 of the same act. Ap- 
tive words, like geographical and mae ee es teas toca 


wrapped in cellophane 
wooden box and not in the unsealed cello- 
|phane paper, held properly classified un- 
der the last clause of paragraph 720, 
tariff act of 1922, at 1% cents per pound, 
| are claimed dutiable at 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem under the same paragraph. 
| from Treasury Decision No. 44040. 





members for locking the two ends of the 
rim together. The end portion of the 
post 4 is provided with outwardly extend- 


: rop No. 3364. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
names, may acquire a secondary signifi- | 


- » n ica v. United States. Appeal from ruling 
cation and, in that Meaning, are the|on petition for remission of duties. 


products, it is well settled that when a! Appeals to and including Appeal No. | 


which in quantities varying from one to| 
paper, 
where the wholesale unit of sale is in the | 


Appeal | 


No. 


ing hooks which engage the plate 15 in 
such manner as to lock the parts against 
relative radial movement. An operating 
arm 1 is pivotally connected to the post 4 
and it carries means for engaging the 
other end of the rim. 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed 


Prior Decision 


The rule was stated in G. W. Cele Co. 
v. American Cement & Oil Co., supra, as 
follows: 





subject-matter of ownership to be pro- | 4587-R. 3 : 

ected against unfair competition.” No. 3365. United States v. John Wana- 
2 . maker. Wocl tapestry—works of art. Mer- 

Rule Stated in |chandise consisting of six fragments of 


| linen bands, wool-embroidered designs and 
| used for decoration and embellishment for 
|a specific room in a store, made by artists 
| from sketches of Queen Mathilda tapes- 
| tries, the first and only reproductions of 
| such tapestries, not imported for sale, and 


defendant from using that name, in ac- 
| cordance with the prayer for such in- 
| junction. contained in its bill of complaint 
herein. An order will be entered ac- 
cordingly. 





Requests to Use Highest 
Radio Power Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Hartford, Conn. (shares with WBAL, 
altimore); WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio, 
;and WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (shares with 

WBAP, Fort Worth). 

_Half a dozen stations hold construc- 
+tion permits pérmitting them to install 
apparatus of 50,000 watts output, upon 
completion of which within the pre- 
scribed provisions, licenses automatically 
are forthcoming. These stations are 
WLS, Chicago (shares WENR, Chi- 
cago) ; WOAIT, San Antonio, Tex.; KNX, 
Los Angeles; KMOX, St. Louis; WABC, 
New York City, and KFI, Los Angeles. 

The 20 stations having applications for, 
construction permits pending are# 
| WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; WOWO, Fort ° 

Wayne, Ind.; WSM, Naskville, Tenn.; 
WSB, Atlanta; WRVA, Richmond; 
| WAPI, Birmingham; WCFL, Chicago; 
| WHO-WOC, Des Moines and Davenport, 
|Iowa; KWKH, Shreveport; WWJ, De- 
| troit; KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa; WFBM, 
| Indianapolis; KGO, Oakland, Calif.; 
| WMAQ, Chicago; WHAS, Louisville, 
| Ky.; WCAU, Philadelphia; KVOO, Tulsa, 
| Okla.; WBT, Charlotte, N. ©; KYW, 
| Chicago; and WBZ, Springfield, Mass, 
| The last two stations have applications 
| pending for modification of construction 
| permits in which they seek the 50,000 
watt authorization. - 
| The maximum power actually allo- 
cated stations under Commission regu-' 
lations is 25,000 watts. The 25,000 watts 
| additional,. however, is allocated on an 
| experimental basis only, and may be re- 
moved without notice or hearing. 





as to claims 8 to 11, inclusive, and re- 
versed as to claims 6 and 7. 
—_—_—_—_—————— 


mark for salve with a soap base used for 
the relief and treatment of muscular aches 
and pains. 

No. 2820. In re application of Loyd I. 
Adrich. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 


| Serial No. 27182. Improvement in spark 
}ignition mechanism for domestic oil 
| burners. 

No. 2821. In re application of Rupert 
E. Rundell. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial No. 100398. Improvement 


in machine for crimping plastic caps on 





bottles. 





“Unfair competition is distinguishable 
from the infringement of a trade mark 
}in this: that it does not involve neces- 
sarily the question of the exclusive right 
of another to the use of the name, 
symbol, or device. A word may be purely 
|generic or descriptive, and so not cap- 
lable of becoming an arbitrary trade 
mark, and yet there may be an unfair 
|use of such word or symbol which will 
|constitute unfair competition. Thus a 
| 8 
jused by another unfairly, producing con- 





| fusion of goods, and so come under the 


h 


proper or geographical name is not the 
ubject of «= trade mark, but may be so! 





|held dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem 
|under paragraph 1449, tariff act of 1922, 
are claimed dutiable at 50 per cent under 












paragraph 1119 of the sam®@ act. Appeal | Gh : Ss ° 
| from Abstract No, 10421. E | ¢ Gnited tates a 
| No, 3366. United States .v. Marshall | ° 

Field & Co. Rugs, Rugs, woven on web- in New York ° 
bing which is made before the wool is 


THE UNITED STATES DalILy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


stitched on by a small machine resembling 
a sewing machine, the webbing having a 
stenciled design thereon, held properly clas. 
sifiable at 30 per cent ad valorem under 
the provision for all other floor coverings 
|} in paragraph 1117, tariff act of 1922, are 


| claimed dutiable as rugs similar to Wilton 
| at 40 per cent under the same paragraph, | 


| 


Appeal from Treasury Decision 44061. 
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"State Order for Detailed Investigation 


Of Foreign Holding Companies Enjoined 


Enforcement of Requirement by Public Service Commission of New, 
Hampshire Held to Be Violative of Constitutional 


+ 
New HAMPSHIRE GAS AND ELECTRIC CoM- 


PANY ET AL V. MAYLAND H. MORSE ET 
AL., constituting the Public Service 
Commission of the State of New Hamp- 
shire; District Court for the District 
of New Hampshire. 


Before BINGHAM, Circuit Judge, and 
Morris and Morton, District Judges. 
The court’s opinion, delivered July 11, 

follows in full text: 

Morais, District Judge.—This is an ac- 

tion pendente lite brought under sec- 
tion 266 of the Judicial Code (U. S. 
Code, title 28, section 380,) to restrain | 
the public service commission of New| 
Hampshire, from carrying out an order 
of the commision made May 15, 1930, 
equiring the plaintiffs to appear befare 
it at Concord, N. H., June 3, 1930, for 
examination with reference to matters, 
and things set forth in its order, the 
material parts of which are hereinafter 
quoted at length. 

Of the plaintiffs, the New Hampshire 
Gas and Electric Company and the Derry 
Electric Company are New Hampshire 
public utility corporations with principal 

laces of business at Portsmouth and 

erry, N. H., respectively, furnishing 
gas, light and power within their home 
towns and surrounding communities. 

The plaintiff, Associated Gas and Elec- 


tric Company, is a corporation organized | 


under the laws of the State of New York 
and is a holding company of the stock 
of other corporations furnishing light 
and power and performing various pub- 
lic services throughout the United States 
and its possessions. : 
of no company engaged in business in 
New Hampshire. 

The plaintiffs, Green, .Cheney and 
Partridge, are residents, respectively, of 
Cambridge and Hyannis, Mass., and 
Orange, N. They are trustees 
under an indenture of trust establishing 
the New England Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation which is a common law trust or- 
ganized in Massachusetts, holding as in- 
vestments the stock of public service 
companies operating within the limits of 
New England and furnishing light, 
power and gas to communities within 
that area. It holds stock in the New 
Hampshire Gas and Electri® Company 
and the Derry Electric Company. 


Injunctive Relief Asked 
Against Investigation Order 


The defendants, Mayland H. Morse, 
Fred H. Brown and H. Styles Bridges, 
are all residents of the State of New 
Hampshire and constitute the public 
service commission for that State. De- 
fendant Morse is chairman of the com- 
mission. 

The material parts of the order of the 
commission against which injunctive re- 
lief is sought commands the plaintiffs 
to appear before the commission on June 
3, 1930, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon 


It holds the stock | 





Rights of Firms 





tion until the supreme court of the State 
has decided adversely the plaintiffs’ con- | 
tention. 

We cannot endorse the position taken 
by counsel for the commission. In the 
case of Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 
it is held, that: 

“The adequacy or inadequacy of a 
remedy at law for the protection of the 
rights of sone entitled upon any ground 
to invoke the powers of a Federal Court, 
is not to be conclusively determined by 
the statutes of the particular state in| 
which suit may be brought. One who, 
is entitled to sue in the Federal Circuit 
Court may invoke its jurisdiction in 
equity whenever the established princi- 
ples and rules of equity permit such a 
suit in that court; and he cannot be 
deprived of that right by reason of his 
being allowed to sue at law in a &tate 
court on the same cause of action.” 


Defen@ants Contend 
Action Is Premature 


And in the case 
Teleagrph Co., v. Andrews, 
165, it is held, that, 

“Individuals, who, as officers of. the 
State, are clothed with some duty in 
regard to the enforcement of the laws 
of the State, and who threaten and are 
about to commence proceedings, either 
of a civil or criminal nature, to enforce 
|against parties affected, an unconstitu- 
tional act violating the Federal Con- 
stitution, may be enjoined by a Fed- 


of Western Union 
216 U. 


». 


eral court of equity from such ac- 
tion; and such an _ action is_ not 
prohibited by the Eleventh Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 


States.” 

In the case of Re Debs 158 U. S. 565, 
593, Mr. Justice Brewer says: 

“It is objected that it is outside of the 
jurisdiction of a court of equity to en- 
join the commission of crime; this as a 
general proposition is unquestioned. A 
chancellor has no criminal jurisdiction. 
Something more than the threatened 
commission of an offense against the 
laws of the land is necessary to call into 
exercise the injunctive powers of the 
court. There must be some interference, 
actual or threatened, with property or 
rights of a pecuniary nature, but when 
'such interferences appear the jurisdic- 
tion of a court of equity arises, and is 
not destroyed by the fact that they are 
accompanied by or are themselves viola- 
tions of the criminal law.” 

In the case of Chicago B. & Q. R. Co. 
v. Oglesby. 198 Fed. 153, Judge Van 
Valkenburgh referring to section 266 of 
the Judicial.Code, says: 

“It will thus be seen that a remedy 
against unjust, unreasonable, or oppres- 
sive orders is expressly granted, and, 
whenever a citizen of a State can go 
into the courts of a State to defend his 
property against the illegal acts of its 


at its offices in Concord, N. H., for the officers, a citizen of another State 
following stated purposes: To s may invoke the jurisdiction of the 
investigate or make. inquiry in a Federal courts to maintain a like de- 


manner to be determined by it as to 
the outstanding issues of stocks, bonds, 
notes and other evidence of indebtedness 
of the New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Cémpany, the Derry Electric Company, 


and any corporation; company, associa- | 


tion, joint stock association, partnership 
and person, their lessees, trustees or re- 
ceivers appointed by any court in any 
way 
aforesaid companies or the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company or any of its 


subsidiaries or affiliated companies own-| 


ing, operating or managing any plant or 
equipment or any part of the same for 
the conweyance, manufacture, or fur- 
nishing of light, heat or power for the 
public, or in the generation, transmis- 
sion or sale of electricity ultimately sold 
to the public. 

“At said hearing of June 3, 1930, duly 
authorized representatives of the fore- 
going companies are hereby ordered to 
be present and among other things to 
submit to the commission, full, true and 
complete statements of all issues of 
stocks, bonds, notes and other evidences 
of indebtedness, the authority therefor 
both corporate and governmental, the| 
purpose thereof and the bases therefor. 

“Said representatives shall further file | 
at said hearing, true and complete copies 
of all contracts, agreements and cor- 
respondence in any way relating to the 
finances of the aforesaid companies. 

“Said representatives shall submit at, 
said hearing a complete statement and | 
detailed explanation of the financial | 
structure of the aforesaid companies and 
their general method of financing, to- 
gether with a complete list of stockhold- 
ers, shareholders and owners, both nom- 
inal,and beneficial. 

“Said representatives shall submit at 
said hearing, a detailed list of all officers, 
directors and trustees of said companies, 
together with their salaries and the 
bases therefor.” 


Constitutional Rights 
Said to Be Affected 


Service of the order was made by 
sending copies by mail to the principal 
places of business of the corporations 
named as plaintiffs in this action. 


affiliated or connected with the) 


fense. Reagan v. Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., 154 U. S. 391. When the jurisdic- 
tion of a Federal court of equity at- 
taches, it is governed by its own rules 
of procedure and not by those prevailing 
in the State jursdiction.” 

The jurisdiction of the Federal court 
to entertain this bill is as tothe two 
nonresident corporations too clear to re- 
quire the further citation of authorities. 

It is contended by the defendants that 
the action is premature because none of 
the plaintiffs, at the time the bill was 
filed, had suffered any injury either in 
person or property. 


Violation Not Necessary 
To Permit Test of Law 


Public Laws of New Hampshire, chap- 
ter 238, sections 38 to 42, inclusive, pro- 
vide penalties for disobedience of any 
order made by the public service com- 
mission as follows: 

Section 39 provides that, 

Any railroad corporation gr public util- 
ity which shall violate any provisions of 
this title, or fails, omits or neglects to 


‘ 


obey, observe or comply with any order, 


direction or requirement of the commis- 
sion, shall be fined not more than $5,000. 
Section 40 provides that, 
Every officer and agent of*any such rail- 
road corporation or public utility who shall 
wilfully violate, or who procures, aids or 


| abets any violation of this title, or who 


wilfully fails to obey, observe and comply 
with any order of the commission, or pro- 
cures, aids or abets any such railroad cor- 
| poration or public utility in its failure to 
| obey, observe and comply with any such 
| order or provision, shall be fined not more 
| than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
os months, or both. 


Section 41 provides that, 


| Any forfeiture incurred under the pro- 

vici ¢ ; "he = . » , 
| visions of this chapter shall be recovered 
in an action brought by the attorney gen- 
eral in the name of the State. and when 
recovered shall be paid to the State treas- 
urer. 

Section 42 provides that, 

The commission shall have authority to 
direct the institution of such action, and the 
attorney general may institute it without 
| direction whenever he shall have knowledge 

that such forfeiture has been incurred. 
It appears that the commission in a 


This bill was filed May 23, 1930. Ai} jetter dated Apr. 30, 1930, has already 
order of potice was ; issued to the) notified some of the plaintiffs that if 
members of the commission to appear) they failed to comply with its order 

@ before a court of three judges organized they would be considered in contempt 


as directed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 266 of the Judicial Code. 

The plaintiffs contend that if the order 
of May 15, 1930, is enforced they will 
be deprived of their property without 


due process of law in violation of the! 


Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the Unitec States because the 


order exceeds the scope of the juris- | 
diction of any commission which New) 


Hampshire could create. 

It has not been found necessary to 
issue any restraining order. The com- 
mission consented to a continuance of 
its hearing until the motion for a tem- 
porary imjunction was determined. 

The evidence before the court con- 
sisted of affidavits filed by the plaintiff 
and oral testimony offered by the de- 
fendant. 

The order of the commission which is 


the subject of contention is based on | 


chapter 238 of the public laws of New 
Hampshire and amendments thereto. 


The defendants challenge the jurisdic- | 


tion of the statutory court on the 
grounds that the petition for an injunc- 


tion is premature and that the plaintiffs | 


have an adequate remedy at law. 

In their written argument filed in be- 
half of the commission, cognsel 
not argued the question of jurisdiction 
but say they have no intention of waiv- 
ing the point previously made in oral 
argument that inasmuch as the New 

ampshire Supreme Court has full 


have | 


A 


by the commission. 

While it is true that contempt pro- 
ceedings would not reach foreign corpo- 
rations not engaged’in business. in the 
States, the penalties run against their 
officers and agents who may be en- 
gaged in individual business in the State 
or who may chance to be found within 
its borders and who might be appre- 
hended and subjected to the heavy pen- 
alty prescribed in the statute. 

It is not reasonable to hold that a 
| person must violate a law and subject 
hinfSelf to possible fine and/or imprison- 
| ment in order t\ contest the constitution- 
| ality of a statute authorizing the imposi- 
| tion of a penalty. Threats of the consti- 
| tuted authorities are sufficient to set in 
|motion an action to contest such rights. 
| Western Union Tel. Co. v. Andrews, 216 
1U. S. 195. 


Nature of Companies 
Shown by Affidavits 


It is elementary law that the statutes 
of New Hampshire have no evtraterri- 
torial force. To hold that the New 
Hampshire Legislature intended to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction beyond the borders 
of the State is to impugn the intelligence 
of that body. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to hold the New Hampshire laws 
unconstitutional. If the commission in 
its interpretation of them is attempting 


: s to attribute to them unconstitutional | Massachusetts Trust as an intermediary. | New Hampshire corporations that those | 
wer to review the action of the com-! powers affecting the liberty or property: But this does not make either of them | corporations are eliminated as operating 


mission this court is without jurisdic-* 


| New Hampshire Gas and Electric Com- 


rights of citizens beyond its borders, a 
court of equity has power to act. In} 
the case of Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, | 
223 U. S. 605, 620, Mr. Justice Hughes | 
says: 

“The complainant did not ask the| 
court to interfere with the official dis- | 
cretion of the Secretary of War but 
challenged his authority ta do the things 
of which complaint was made. The suit 
rests upon the charge of the abuse of | 
power and its merits must be determined 
accordingly.” 

In the case of the New York Central 
Railroad Co. v. United States (Interstate 
Commerce Commission, intervenors), 288 
Fed. 951, an action brought before a 
statutory court in the district of Massa- 
chusetts, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was enjoined from putting into | 
operation an order made by it in which | 
an act of Congress was misinterpreted to 





the injury of the plaintiff. This case | 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, 263 U. S. 603.” See | 
also Smith v. Wilson, 273 U. S. 388. | 
Savage v. Jones, 225 U. S. 501, 519. 

The order of the commisison is most | 
sweeping in the character of the in-| 
formation required to be furnished. It} 
appears by the affidavits that the New| 
England Gas and Electric Association | 
is a Massachusetts trust. It asserts | 
that it is not engaged in business within 
the State of New Hampshire. It ad-| 
mits stock ownership in the New Hamp- | 
shire Gas and Electric Company and in| 
the Derry Electric Company. [It also} 
owns the greater portion of the stoch | 
in eight Massachusetts utilities com- | 
panies operating in different sections of 
that State. The Associated Gas and} 
Electric Company of New York is a} 
holding company controlling directly or | 
indirectly 65 utility corporations located 
in various parts of the United States} 
and the Philippine Islands. It is not| 
an operating company. | 
Order Called Unreasonable 
Under Literal Interpretation | 

Tt can readily be seen what a laborious 
task it would be to furnish all the ig- 
formation called for in the commisison’s 
order, particularly that portion which re- | 
quests the furnishing “complete copies | 
of all contracts, agreements, and corre- 
spondence in any way relating to the} 
finances of tne aforcsa:d sompanies.” 

The compilation of all the data re-| 
quired would cost a very considerable 
amount of money. Literally interpreted 
as such an order is supposed to be in the | 
absence of definite evidence showing ma- | 
teriality of the evidence required as af- 
fecting the rights of New Hampshire cit- | 
izens, we would say the order was most | 
unusual and unreftsonable. 

Hale vy. Henkel, 201 U. S. 43, 76; Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Am. Tobaneo | 
Co., 264 U. S. 298, 306. 

The question of the jurisdiction of the | 
commission over the two nonresident 
| plaintiffs appears to present gteater diffi- 
culties than that of the court’s jurisdic- 
tion over the subject-matter of this pe- 
tition. Service of the commission’s or- 
der was made by sending copies through 
the mail. Whether service in this form 
would constitute sufficient service on a} 
nonresident corporation in any case need | 
not be discussed as the question has not 
been raised by counsel. If the foreign | 
corporations are amenable to process in| 
New Hampshire, we understand no ob- 
jection is raised as to the method of serv- 
ice; but the fact that service by letter 
directed to the home offices of the corpo- 
rations outside the State of New Hamp- 
shire is an implied admission that they 
have no officers or agents within the 
State upon whom service could be made. 

_ The question of jurisdiction over a for- 
eign corporation has recently been be- 
fore the circuit court of appeals in this 
circuit in the case of Frink Co. v. Eik- 
son 20 Fed. (2nd) 707. p 

It was there held that in order to be! 
amenable to service of process it must 
appear that the corporation is transact- 
ing business in the State to such an ex- 
tent and of such a character as to war- 
rant the inference that the corporation 
has subjected itself to the jurisdiction! 
and laws of the State in which it is 
served. 

Jurisdictional Point 
Considered by Court 

In the case of Bank of America v. 
Whitney Central National Bank, 261 U. 
S. 171, it appears that the sole ques-| 
tion for decision was whether at the 
time of the service of the process the 
defendant was doing business within the 
district in such manner as to warrant 
the inference that it was present there, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis says: 

“The jurisdiction taken of foreign cor- | 
porations, in the absence of statutory re- 
quirements or expressed consent, does | 
not rest upon a fiction of constructive | 
presence, like qui facit per alium facit | 
per se. It flows from the fact that the | 
corporation itself does business in the 
State or district in such a manner and 
to such an extent that its actual pres- 
ence there is established.” 

In the case of Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R. v. McKibbin, 243 U. S. 264, it is ! 
held: “In the absence of consent, a cor- 
poration of one state may not be sum- 
moned in another in an action in per- | 
sonam unless it is doing business in the | 
State where it is served in such a manner 
and to such an extent as to warrant an 
inference that it is present there. The’ 
process must be served on some author- | 
ized agent of the corporation.” It is | 
also heJd that, “The fact that corpora- 
tions subsidiary to another are doing 
| business in a State does not warrant 
finding that the other is present. there 
doing busingss.” See also: Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co. Inc., v. Curtis Brown Co., 
260 U. S. 516; Conley v. Mathieson Al- | 
| kali Works, 190 U. S. 406; Goldey v. 
| Morning News, 156 U. S. 518; Griffin v. | 
| Seaboard Air Line Ry., 38 Fed. (2d) 98 | 
|and laws cited. 

The affidavits presented om behalf of | 
the plaintiffs, Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and the New England Gas 
an@ Electric Association, deny that either 
is engaged in any business in the State 
of New Hampshire. It is admitted that 
the New England Gas and Electric As- 
sociation owns all of the stock of the 


pany and a substantial ‘portion of the 
stock of the Derry Electric Company. | 

Testimony adduced by the eommission | 
tends to show that there have been va- | 
rious business transactions between the | 
Massachusetts Trust and the New 
Hampshire corporations and between the 
New York corporations and the New 
Hampshire corporations through the 
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Blue sky laws—Securities to which applicable—Sale of exclusive right to use 
real estate system in certain counties— 

A contract by which the owner of a copyrighted realty transfer system gave 
a person the exclusive use of the system in certain counties in consideration of a 
certain amount and 20 per cent of the gross receipts charged for the use of the 
system in such counties and by which the owners agreed to pay such person 50 
per cent of all net process obtained from auction sales conducted or contracted 
therein in such counties is not an “investment contract” or a “certificate of inter- 
est in a profit-sharing agreement” within the meaning of the North Carolina blue 
sky law. 

State v. Health et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 


27 


6. 





Constitutional law—Distribution of governmental powers—Delegation of legisla- 
tive functions to private persons—Creation of school district— 

A statute of Nebraska providing that a tract outside of a city or village con- 
stituting a part of the school district of. such city or village shall be made a 
separate district on a petition of not less than three-fourths of the voters thereof, 
when such tract has the equivalent of at least four sections of land contiguous, 
with an assessed valuation of not less than $200,000, and where the original 
district exclusive of such tract contains not less than-2,000 inhabitants and prop- 
erty of the assessed valuation of not less than $200,000, is void in that it dele- 
gates legislative functions to private persons. 

Rowe et al. v. Ray, County Superintendent, etc.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27520, 





July 9, 1930. 





Counties—County seats—Removal—Validity of a statute providing for elections— 
An Arizona statute providing for county seat removal elections is not void for 
failure to provide for notice, or to prescribe the machinery for the holding of the 
election, or to provide for reregistration of, electors or authorize electors to vote 
without registration. 
McDonald v. Cochise County et al.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., Nos. 2964-2965, July 7, 
1930. 





Fraudulent conveyances—Transfer of stock—Gifts— 

A transfer of corporate stock could be held void as to transferor’s creditors 
although the transferor had received the stock on the day of the transfer as a 
gift from his father. 

Moline v. Bennett, Trustee, etc.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 2886, June 30, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Operation of policy—Policy issued 
to employer furnishing salesmen with automobiles—Application to described car 
owned by salesman’s wife— 

An automobile liability policy issued to a corporation furnishing its sales- 
men with automobiles which described as one of the automobiles of the corpora- 
tion an automobile owned by the wife of one of the salesmen but used at times 
by the husband in his work did not cover such automobile except during the 
time it was in the corporations use and did not protect a third person who Was 
permitted by the wife to use the automobile for private purposes. 

Wigington v. Ocean Accident and Guarantce Corp.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27204, 
July 11, 1930. 





Mortgages—Construction and operation—Postponement of maturity with con- 
sent of bondholders—Validity as to holders of bongs secured by subsequent 
Mmortgage— 

A street railway company had the right to postpone for five years the maturity 
of first mortgage bonds with the consent of all of the hondholders, notwithstand- 
ing a subsequent mortgage securing a subsequent issue of bonds containing a 
covenant to pay off and discharge bonds secured by prior mortgage and an 
acceleration clause providing that the company’s failure to pay prior bonds 
“when and as the same, according to the terms thereof, shall mature” shall con- 
stitute a “default,” since the bonds secured by the first mortgage would not ma- 
ture within the meaning of the subsequent mortgage until the expiration of the 
period of postponement and until that time here could be no default. 

Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., et al., v. Louisville Railway Co. ct al.; Ky. Ct. 
App., June 17, 1930. 

Municipal corporations—Torts—Contributory negligence of pedestrian—Street 
excavations—Praying while walking along street— 

Where a pedestrian, with knowledge that street excavations were being made, 
prayed while she walked, before daylight, along a street which had been left 
open, she was not, as~a matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence preclud- 
ing recovery for injuries sustained in falling into unlighted and uncovered ex- 
cavation, since the fact that she was saying her prayers was not conclusive that 
her mind was so preoccupied as to render her heedless of danger. 


Johnson v. City of Santa Fe; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3437, July 11, 1930. 
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Workmen's compensation—Right to compensation—Personal representatives— 

On the death, without dependen of an employe protected by the North 
Carolina workmen’s compensation ac¥, the personal representative is entitled to 
compensation under a provision of the act expressly so providing notwithstand- 
ing another section specifying the méthod of computing the compensation not 
mentioning the personal representative. 


Reeves et al. v. Parker-Graham-Sexton, Inc., et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 269. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Constitutional law—Due process of law—Regulation of public utilities—Order 
of public seryice commission—Examination of foreign holding companies— 

An order of the public service commission of New Hampshire literally con- 
strued to subject foreign holding companies owning stock in operating corpora- 
tions in many other States, as well as in New Hampshire, to examination as 
to financial structure of such companies, stockholders, contracts, ete., and to 
require the companies to file copies of lists of subscribers and all contracts and 


| correspondence in any way relating to their finances, is unreasonable, and strict 
| enforcement thereof would violate the rights of the companies under the due 


process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.—New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Co. et al. v. Morse et al. (D. C., D. N. H.)—V U. S. Daily 1609, July 21, 1930. 





Unfair competition—Geographical terms— 


It is well settled that when a person has adopted, as the name of a business, 
a term originally geographical and by his efforts and expenditures has developed 
a reputation and good will for such business and its products, so that such name 
has come to mean, in the minds of the general public, that particular business 
and its products, such name thereby is entitled to protection in its use by a 


| court of equity in unfair competition proceedings.—American Products Co. v. 


American Products Co. (D. C., E. D. Mich.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 





Unfair competition—General principles— 


It is not necessary, in order to obtain relief from alleged unfair competition, 
that any actual fraud of wrongful intent should be proved by direct evidence, 
under the familiar principle that a person is presumed to intend the ordinary 

result of his acts—American Products Co. v. American Products Co. (D. Ce E. 
D. Mich.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 





‘ 


Unfair competition—General principles— 


Actual market competition is not an essential element of what has come to 
be known as “unfair competition,” and therefore it is unfair for one to assume 
the name of another when both sell beverages, although one beverage is car- 
bonated and the other is not.—American Products Co. v. American Products Co. 
(D. C., E. D. Mich.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 





Unfair competition—Copying name— 


Defendant, organized and operating in Michigan since 1918 as Americah 
Products Company, enjoined from continuing use of the name at suit of plain- 
tiff, American Products Company organized in Delaware in 1911 but operating in 
Michigan, although the goods of the parties may not enter into actual market 
competition and there is not direct proof of confusion —American Products Co. 
v. American Products Co. (D. C., E. D, Mich.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Patents—Patentability—A ggregation— 


_ Claim is for aggregation if it includes automobile tire rim as positive element 
in combination with rim tool, although rim and tool have been provided with 
interfitting parts, since rim constitutes work that is manipulated by the tool.— 
Ex parte Rubsam. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 





Patents—Rim tool claims allowed— 

Patent 1770015 to Rubsam for rim tool 
claims 8 to 11 of application refused.—E 
V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. 


, Claims 6 and 7 of application allowed; 
x parte Rubsam. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
P “Styl-Lane” above “Fashionable Clothes” below w 
NLCO,” “Fashionable Clothes” being disclaimed, held not deceptively similar 


to “Fashion Park” uged on clothing.—Fashion Park Associates, Inc. v. Lapidus. 
(Comr, Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1608, July 21, 1930. eee eee 





hich is monogram of letters 


an operating company in New Hamp- 
shire. 


It does not necessarily follow as a mat- 


companies, Porter v. Pittsburg Bessemer 
Steel Company, 120 U. S. 649, 670. The 
|commission has treated them as separate 
ter of law that because the New Eng- entities in its order of notice. See: Hous- 
land Gas and Electric Association owns | ton Vv. Southwestern Telephone Company, 
all or nearly all of the stock of the two | 259 U. S. 318, 323; Pullman Car Co. v. 
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Kansas Law Construed to Uphold 
Land Owner in Cancelling Royalty 


Exchange of Rights to Oil and Gas for Shares 
In Trust Is Held to Constitute Sale Requir- 
ing Compliance With Blue Sky Act 








;ant were not within the definitions of the 
lterm “securities” as defined in the act, 
| In White v. Kansas City, 102 Kan. 
| 495, 170 Pac. 809, this court in consider- 
has ruled. An exchange of these |ing the question of statutory construc- 
units for a conveyance of an oil and |tion said: 
gas royalty without compliance with | “B : : i 
oe a y a separate section a violation of 
or ae Br ss a = yo |the provisions of the section alvendy 
change constituted a sale within the ae 5 — mi bs Pie 
meaning of the law. loeenie a fe 
sor publication of the full text of | Salekie aa ben eer etandien Ge 
- ‘t's ini ? 8 ip ; . rs oo 
Wigington ° The “Mid-Continent |Penaity, the purpose of interpretation is 
Royalty ye) et al., was begun in the tees “96 tye 1183-1185), an a 
9 ‘ ye. € 
vee os ) regard that as reasonably clear.” 
The opinion concludes as follows: | (Page 498.) 
The appellants, after setting forth the| yy State v. Tower, 122 Kan. 165, 251 
statute which relates to the sale of) pac. 401 this oust sak: ' 
po gab ee jin the State -| “The problem for solution is whether 
aaa, a ae oe the the legislature intended to cover a field 
statute ’ van term See ae y ae 4) with marked boundaries so that all cheats 
or “offer for sale.” Appellants | and frauds within that field should be 
further contend that the statute is penal | subjected to punishment, or consciously 
in its nature; that it must be strictly! sng purposely extended -the statute #0 
construed; that the legislature has the! that it embraced a new field not there 
power to enlarge the scope of the crimi-| tofore thought of as lying within the 
nal statutes, but the court has no power! ggmain of punishable false pretenses, 
In the books for the guidance of courts 


to do so. The appellants then cite some | 
called on to interpret statutes, it is writ- 


A sale of units or shares of a 
common law trust comes within the 
provisions of the Kansas blwe sky 
law, the Supreme Court of Kansas 


“sale. |ten that penal statutes are to be strictly 

Appellants have correctly stated the|construed and statutes tending to sup- 
general rule relative to the construction| press fraud are to be liberally construed, 
of penal statutes. However, as is gen-!It is conceived that the first business of 
erally the case, we find that there are'the courts is to ascertain, if possible, 


exceptions to the rule. In 25 R. C. L,,| 
section 302, page 1084, the law is stated: | 

“The rule of. strict construction of a} 
penal law is subordinate to the rule of | 
| reasonable, sensible construction, having 
in view effectuation of the legislative! 
purpose, and is not to be so unreason- 
ably applied as to defeat the true intent} 
and meaning of the enactment. While 
criminal statutes are to be strictly con-| 
strued in favor of the defendant, the 
courts are not authorized so to interpret 
them as to defeat the obvious purpose of 
the legislature or so to narrow the words 
of the statute as to exclude cases which} 
those words in their ordinary accepta- 
tion would include. Courts are to take a} 
common-sense view of the statute as a| 
whole, and if by so doing and giving to 
the words used a reasonable construc- | 
tion the object of the legislature can be 
definitely ascertained and carried out, the 
statute must be upheld; if not it :oust 
fall. The rule that a penal statute inust 
|be strictly construed does not prevent 
| the courts from calling to their aid all 
the other rules of construction and giving 
each its appropriate scope, and is not} 
violated by giving the words of the slat- 
ute a reasonable meanjng according vo 
the sense in which they were intended 
and disregarding captious objections and 
leven the demands of exact grammatical | 
| propriety. When the purpose of the law | 


hk 
| 








lis manifest, strict construction does not | 


militate against any departure from che 

| primary meaning of words within the} 
{reasonable scope thereof. 
tude is exercised by the courts in \the 
|construction of statutes defining misde- 
|}meanors to prevent frauds than _ those 
which have to do with greater offenses 
|/and more immediately affect individuals 
than the general public. * * *” 


| Prevention of Fraud 
| Was Legislature’s Aim 


| The law in question was adopted by 
|the Kansas legislature in 1915, and is| 
| chapter 164 of the faws of 1915, as sub-| 
sequently amended in 1919. The title of! 
the act reads: 


Greater lati- | 


what the legislature intended, and if the 
meaning of the statute to be applied be 
reasonably plain, to accept that meaning 
without attempting either te restrain or 
enlarge it.” (Page 166.) 

In Endlich on the Interpretation of 
Statutes, section 333, the law is stated: 

“In construing statutes against frauds 
it has been said that, where the statute 
acts against the offender and inflicts a 
penalty, it is to be strictly construed; 
but where it acts upon the offense by 
setting aside the fraudulent transaction, 
it is to be construed liberally.” (Page 
458.) 


Authorities Cited on 
Construction Rules 


In 2 Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory Con- 
struction, 2d ed., section 533, the text 
quotes from the early English case of 
Gorton v. Champneys, 1 Bing. 287, de- 
cided in 1823, as follows: 

“It @s a law to prevent and suppress 
frauds; and it is a clear and funda- 
mental rule, in costruing _ statutes 
against frauds, that they are to be lib- 
erally and beneficially expounded; and 
in our best textbook this position is to 
be found: that where the statute acts 


. 


} against the offender and inflicts a pen- 


alty, it is then to be construed strictly; 
but where it acts upon the offense, by set- 
aside the fraudulent transaction, 
jhere it is to be construed liberally.” 
(Page 990.) 

| To the same effect are Sharp v. Mayor, 
jete., of New York, 31 Barb. (N. Y.) 572, 
Cumming v. Fryer, Dudley’s Rep. (Ga.) 





The difficulty of making an exact defi- 
| nition of fraud has been frequently noted 
;}and discussed in the law books and de- 
jcided cases. While in City of Clay 
Center v. Myers, 52 Kan. 363, 35 Pac. 
25, our court has recognized the detini- 
tion of fraud as stated in 1 Story, Equity 


| Jurisprudence, section 187; Black’s Law 


Dict., section 517; and in Bouvier’s Law 
Dict., still it has recognized the difficulty 
involved in exactly defining the term. 
In Eureka Bank v. Bay, 90 Kan. 506, 
'135 Pac. 584, this court said: 


| tion, supervision and regulation of the busi- | and 


An act to prevent unfairness, imposition | “There is no clear and_ all-inclusive 
or fraud in the sale or disposition of certain | . If there 


“securities” herein defined by requiring an | definition of the term ‘fraud.’ 
inspection thereof, providing for such inspec- | Were it would soon need to be extended 
corrected. Broadly speaking, all 
ness of any person, association, partnership|conduct may be said to be fraudulent 
or corporation, engaged or intending to en-| which results in unconscientious advan- 


gage, whether as principal, broker or agent, | 
in the sale of any such securities in the} 
State of Kansas, as mg be necessary to | 
prevent unfairness, imposition or fraud in| 
the sale or disposition of said securities 
and providing penalties for the violation 
thereof. * * * 

The legislative purpose is made clear 
by the title of the act. The object which 
the legislature had in mind was to pre- 
{vent unfairness or fraud in the sale or 
disposition of securities. No contention 

is made that the securities of the defend- 





tage over or injury to another.” (Page 
508.) 

In Stonemets v. Head, 248 Mo, 243, 
154 S. W. 108, it was well said: 

“Fraud is_ kaleidoscopic, _ infinite. 
Fraud being infinite and taking on pro- 
tean form at will, were courts to cramp 
themselves by defining it with a hard- 
and-fast definition, their jurisdiction 
would be cunningly circumvented at 





[Continued on Page 9, Colfmn 2.] 
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Owned by Minor 


Act Regulating Taxe 


1610) 


s on Property 
Indians Construed 





Income From Land Held Not to Be Tax Exempt | 


Due to Fact That 1908 Act Imposed Nov | 
Restrictions on Sale Rights | 





9° 
mts 


The act of May 1908, contained 
no restrictions on alienation of lands al- 
lotted to, or inherited by minors of less 
than half or of no Indian blood, and | 
consequently the income therefrom is not 
exempt taxation, according to a con- 
struction of that statute by the general 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REEVENUE; GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’Ss MEMORANDUM 8066. 


The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion follows: 

Criarest, General Counsel.—The opin- 
ion of this office is requested whether 
minor members of the Creek Tribe of 
Indians of less than half or of no Indian 
blood are during minority taxable on in- 
come derived from the following classes 
of lands owned by them: 

(a) Homesteads allotted directly to | 
them; 

(b) Surplus lands so allotted; and. 

(c) Lands inherited from the origi 
allottees. | 

The lands in question were allotted in | 
severalty out of the lands of the Creek | 
Tribe of Indians, one of the five civilized | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nal 


tribes, under the authority of the act of | 
Congress of Mar. 1, 1901 (31 Stat., 861), 
as supplemented by the act of June 30, 
1902 (32 Stat., 500). Each member of 
the tribe was entitled to an allotment of 
40 acres, to be known as a homestead, 
and a “surplus” allotment of 120 acres, 
more or less. Section 7 of the original 
act and settion 16 of the supplemental 
act are substantially identical and con- 
tain the following provision directly ap- 
plicable to homestead allotments: 

Each citizen shall select from his allot- 
ment 40 acres of land, or a quarter of a 
quarter section, as a homestead, which shall 
be and remain nontaxable, inalienable, and 
free from any incumbrance whatever for 
21 years from the date of the deed there- 
for, and a separate deed shall be issued to 
each allottee for his homestead, in which 
this condition shall appear. 


Taxation Applied on 
Removal of Restrictions 


The surplus land of all allottees, gen- 
erally, was restricted as to alienation, 
except with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for a period of five years 
after the approval of the supplemental 
act (June 30, 1902). No provision was 
originally made for the exemption from 
taxation of surplus lands. Congress later 
provided, in section 19 of the act of Apr. 


26, 1906 (34 Stat., 137, 144), as follows: ; 


* ca 


* That all lands upon which 


taxation, and the other lands shall be ex- 
empt from taxation as long as the title 
remains in the original allottee. 

With particular reference to minors, it 
was provided in section 4 of the original 
att that “allotments for any minor * * * 
shall not be sold during his minority.” 
This referred to allotments made in the 
name of the minor. With respect to in- 
herited lands, it was provided by section 
22 of the act of 1906 that the interests of 
minor heirs might be sold by the guard- 
ian on the order of the proper probate 
court. It was provided in the case of 
full-blood Indian heirs only that convey- 


ances of inherited lands should be subject | 


to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


In a general way, without pointing out | 


further refinements, the foregoing are 
the pertinent provisions of law to be 
referred to in order to show for histori- 
cal purposes the situation which existed 


prior to the act of Congress of May 27, | 


1908. The original homestead and sur- 
plus allotments of all minors on that date 
were restricted as to alienation and were 
exempt from taxation on that account, 
aside from whatever effect was to be 
given, as to homesteads, to the specific 
nontaxability provision for 21 years from 
the dates of the homestead deeds. In- 
herited homestead lands of minor heirs 
of less than full Indian blood, though 
subject to sale on order of the proper pro- 
bate court without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, would appear to 
have continued nontaxable for the re- 
mainder of the 21-year period specified in 
the original homestead deed, while the 
inherited surplus lands of such minor 
hears would appear to have become tax- 
able on the passage of the title from the 
original allottees in accordance with sec- 
tion 19 of che 1996 act as above quoted. 

The act of May 27, 1908, is entitled 
“An act for the removal of restrictions 
from part of the lands of allottees of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses.” It provides in section 1: 

That from and after 60 days from the 





State Terms Counties 
Lax in Tax Returns 





Pennsylvania Auditor Says 
Many Are Weeks Behind 












Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 19. 
The State auditor general, Charles A. 
Waters, announced July 15 that many 
county officers are derelict in their re- 
turn of. tax moneys collected for the 
commonwealth. 


“Many of these officers are weeks be- 
hind time,” he said, ‘and in one instance 
a county official has made no return for 
at least.16 months. This particular offi- 
cial is now under investigation by both 













of revenue. 


“Under the old law officials must make 
payment of the month’s collections 
within 10 days after the first Monday 
of the succeeding month. Under the re- 
vised fiscal code payments must be made 
the first Monday of each month.” 

Audits of accounts of officials who col- 
lect taxes due the commonwealth are 
now made by attaches of te auditor 
general’s department, Mr. aters ex- 
plained. Under the old act county treas- 
urers’ accounts, in so far as they ap- 
plied to State collections, were made by 
the auditors elected by the people, in 
counties not having a controller. In 
counties possessing a controller accounts 
of officials, so far as they concerned 
State collections, were audited by audi- 
tors mamed by the court to check the 
officers’ books. In all counties the ac- 
counts of the register of wills, prothon- 
otary, recorder of deeds and clerk of 
the orphans’ court were audited by audi- 
tors named by the common pleas. 

Under the fiscal code as revised by the 
1929 legislature all these audits are now 
made by the auditor general, whose 
county bureau employs 45 auditors, 
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° re-| 
strictions are removed shall be subject to | 


{ 
ore | 


the auditor general and the department | 


| 


date of this act the statuts of the lands | 
allotted heretofore or hereafter to allottees | 
of the Five Civilized Tribes shall, as _ re- 
gards restrictions on alienation or incum- 
brance, be as follows: All lands, including | 
homesteads, of said allottees enrolled as | 
intermarried whites, as freednien, and as 
mixed-blood Indians having less than half 
Indian blood, including minors shall be free, 
from all restrictions. * * * [Italics sup- 
plied.] 


Period of 21 Years of | 


' 


Exemption Followed 1908 Act | 


Section ‘ of the act provides: 


That all lands from which restrictions | 
have been or shall be removed shall be sub- | 
jeet to taxation and all other civil bur- 
dens as though it were the property of 
other persons than allottees of the Five 
Civilized Tribes: Provided, That allotted 
lands shall not be subjected, or held liable, 


| to any form of personal claim, or demand, 


against the allottees arising or existing 
prior to the removal of restrictions, other 
than contracts heretofore expressly 


per- | 


| mitted by law. | 


It would seem that the meaning of the | 
term “restrictions” as used in section 4 
has direct reference to the use of the 
term in section 1 and means “restrictions 
on alienation or incumbrance,” which, 


{if the language of section 1 be taken as | 


it is written, were entirely removed from | 
}all Jands of persons of less than half | 
| Indian blood, or of no Indian blood, in- 
|cluding minors. Applying this construc- 
| tion, there can be no doubt that the sur- | 
jplus_ lands of minor members of the | 
| Creek Tribe of less than half Indian 
| blood, including freedmen, became tax- | 
| able from and after 60 days from May | 
| 27, 1908. As to homesteads, there can | 
; perhaps be no doubt that Congress in- 
tended that the removal of such restric- 
|tions thereon should operate to render 
{them taxable, but this was later found | 
{to conflict with the specific grant, above | 
| quoted, of nontaxable status to such | 
| lands by the allotment acts to run for 
21 years from the dates of the home- 
stead deeds, In Choate v. Trapp (224/| 
U. S., 665) the Supreme Court said, at | 
pages 673 and 674, that: | 
* * * The right to remove the 
, Striction was in pursuance of the power 
|} under which Congress could legislate as 
| to the status of the ward and lengthen or 
shorten the period of disability, But the 
provision that the land should be nontax- 
able was a property right, which Congress 


| 


o 


re- 





| 


‘ undoubtedly had the power to grant. That 
right fully vested in the Indians, 
* %* * Under the provisions of the| 


Fifth Amendment there was no more power | 
to deprive him of the exemption than of 
any other right in the property. * * * 
(See also Engiish v. Richardson, 224 
S., 680.) 

Therefore, as to the homestead allot-' 
ments of all Creek allottees of less than 
‘half Indian blood, or of no Indian blood, 
including minors, the nontaxable status | 
was held vo run after the act of 1908 for 
the remainder of the 21-year period origi- 
nally fixed in the allotment acts, 


Effect of Statute on 
Alienation Explained 


With respect to the inherited lands of | 
such minors of less than half or of no| 
Indian blood: Section 1 of the act of May 
27, 1908, removed the restrictions on 
|alienation of all allotted lands, home- 
stead and surplus, of allottees of no In- 
dian blood, or of less than half Indian 
blood, living on July 26, 1908 (i. e., 60 
days from and after May 27, 1908), and 
any such lands as have passed to the 
heirs of any such allottee, including | 
minor heirs, have passed as unrestricted 
| lands. 

Also as to the surplus allotments of all ! 
allottees of half Indian blood and less 
than three-quarters Indian blood, section 
1 removed all restrictions as to aliena- 
tion thereof, and, as a consequence, any 
such lands as have passed to the heirs, 
including minors, of any such allottee 
likewise have beén free from restrictions 
in their hands. All other allotted home- 
stead and surplus lands were continued 
as_ restricted in the ownership of the 
original allottee until Apr. 26, 1931, un- 
less the restrictions should be sooner re- 
moved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Section 9 of the act provided, however: 

That the death of any allottee of the Five | 
Civilized Tribes shall operate to remove | 
all restriction? upon. the alienation of said | 
allottee’s land: * * * Provided further, | 
That if any member of the Five Civilized | 
Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood | 
shall die leaving issue surviving, born since | 
Mar. 4, 1906, the iomestead of such de- 
ceased allottee shall remain inalienable, 
unless restrictions against alienation are 
removed therefrom by the Secretary of the 
Interior * * * for tte use and support 
of such issue, during their life or lives, 
until Apr. 26, 1931; °* * * in the event 
the issue hereinbefore provided for die be- 
fore Apr. 26, 1931, the land shall then de- 
scend to the heirs, according to the laws 
of descent and distribution of the State of 
Oklahoma, free from all restrictions; 
* * * [Italics supplied.] 

Accordihgly, all inherited surplus lands | 
of minor heirs of allottees of the Creek 
| Tribe of less than half or of no Indian 
| blood have been unrestricted in their 
hands, and following the foregoing con- 
struction of the term “restrictions”? as 
used in section 4 of the act such inherited 
surplus lands have been taxable in their 
hands. All inherited homesteads of such 
minor heirs born on or before Mar. 4, 
1906, have been and are unrestricted, and 
this is also true of all minor heirs born 
after Mar. 4 1906, who are not to be 
classified as the “issue,” i. e., lineal de- 
scendants, of an allottee of half or more 
Indian blood, but such inherited home- 
steads, despite such removal of restric- 
tions, must be considered to have re- 
mained nontaxable for the remainder, if 
any, of the 21-year peried from the date 
'of the homestead deed to the original al- 
lottee, since such grant of nontaxability 
was the grant of a property right to the 
allottee (Choate v. Trapp, supra), or at 
least so long, not exceeding the remain- 
der of such 21-year period, as such home- 
stead land remains in the ownership of 
|Creek Indian interests. (Compare Fink 
v. Board of Commisisonsrs, 159 Pac., 470, 
affd. 248 U. S., 399; Shock vy, Sweet, 145 
Pac., 388, affd. 245 U. S., 192.) 


Restrictions on Land Said 
To Preserve Exemptions 


As to the inherited homesteads passing 
as restricted to the “issue” born after 
Mar. 4, 1906, of a Creek allottee of half 
or more Indian blood, such lands have re- 
mained restricted under the act of 1908 
as to alienation, for the use and support 
of such issue, until Apr. 26, 1931, unless 
sooner remoyed by the Secretary of the 
Interior or unti! the decease of such is- 
; sue, and such lands may be considered to 
| have remained nontaxable to the expira- 
tion of 21 years from the date of the 
original homestead deed or to the re- 
moval of restrictions, whichever is later, 
but not beyond the time when they shall 
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blood such homesteads are exempted 


Rev. (G. C. M. 8066.)—V U. S. Daily 
Board of Tax Appeals— 


disposition. of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


have passed from Creek Indian owner- 
ship. 

To summarize the foregoing interpre- 
tation of the effect of the act of 1908 as 
to the allotted and inherited lands of 
minor allottees and minor heirs of allot- 
tees of the Creek Tribe of less than half 
or of no Indian blood, it may be said that: 
All allotted and inherited surplus lands 
have been taxable from and after 60 
days from the passage of such act; and 
all allotted and inherited homesteads re- 
mained nontaxable during the continu- 
ance of the 21-year period from the date 
of the original homestead deed, except 
that in the case of issue born after Mar. 


4, 1906, to a Creek allottee of half or | 


more Indian blood such homesteads are 
exempted for a further period until the 
removal of restrictions by lapse of time, 
death, or the act of the Secretary of 
the Interior, provided, however, that ex- 
emption ceases upon the passage of the 
land out of Creek Indian ownership. 

On behalf of the taxpayers involved 
in the instant case, who, during the tax- 
able years 1915 to 1921, inclusive, were 
minors, and who were or are of less than 
half Creek Indian blood, or of no Indian 
blood(Creek freedmen),it has been urged 


that their allotted or inherited surplus | 
jlands did not become taxable after the 
| passage of the act of 1908, despite the 


provisions of sections 1 and 9 of the act, 
for the réason that within the meaning 
of section 4 ‘‘restrictions” on their lands 
continued for the period of their minority 


iby reason of additional provisions made 


in the act of 1908 affecting minors of 
the five civilized tribes. 
been directed to the provisions of sections 
2 and 6 o fthe 1908 act, which will be 
referred to herein in reverse order. Sec- 
tion 6 provides in part as follows: 

That the persons and property of minor 
allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes shall, 
except as otherwise specifically provided 
by law, be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the probate courts of the State of Okla- 
The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby empowered, under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by him, to appoint 
such local representatives within the State 
of Oklahoma who shall be citizens of that 
State or now domiciled therein as he may 
deem necessary to inquire into and investi- 
gate thegonduct of guardians or curators 
having in charge the estates of such min- 
ors, and whenever such representative or 
representatives of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be of opinion that the estate 
of any minor is not being properly cared 
for by the guardian or curator, or that the 
same is in amy manner being dissipated 
or wasted or being permitted to deterio- 
rate in value by reason of the negligence 
or carelessness or incompetency of the 
guardian or (curator, said representative or 
representatives of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall have power and it shall be 
their duty to report said matter in full to 
the proper probate court and take the 
necessary steps to have such matter fully 
investigated, and go to the further extent 
of prosecuting any necessary remedy, either 
civil or criminal, or both, to preserve the 


Mississippi Tax Commission 
Rules on Income Tax Law 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 19. 

Amounts paid for street paving are 
not deductible under the State income 
tax law, the State tax commission ruled 
July 14 in refusing to allow such deduc- 
tions in three cases. 

While taxes paid are declared to be 
deductible from income for taxing pur- 
poses, the commission pointed out that 
street paving constitutes a property im- 
provement and under its rules can not 
be allowed as a deduction. 

Although the State income tax law 
was passed in 1924, this is the first time 
the question of an exemption for street 
paving has come up for a ruling, the 
commissioners said, 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 





The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for July 23 was published in the 
issue of July 14. Following is the cal- 
endar from that date to Aug. 2, inclu- 
sive: 

July 30 

48828, Addressograph Co, 
(motion). 


48829, Addressograph International Corp. 
(motion). 


of Delaware 


49337, Estate of John G, Bull (order to, 


show cause). 


49394, Estate of Williard E. Case (order 


t» show cause). 

29506, J. S. Cullinan (motion). 

48867, Detroit & Security Trust Co. 

46317, Edward C. Finch (motion). 

48096-48966, LL. F. Garlock (motion). 

48705-48701, General Gas & Electric Corp. 
of Delaware (motion). 

48963, George W. Gréen (motion). 

49156, Estate of Mary Hey! (motion). 

48619, H. E. Hoover (motion). 

48708-48706, 48707, 48712, 48700, Metro- 
politan Edison Co. (motion), 

49421, Mitchell Milatovitch 
show cause). 

48745, News Journal Corp. (motion). 

48703, 48713, 48702, N, J, Power & Light 
Co, (motion), 

48711, 48710, Northern 
Power Co. (motion), 

48939, Estate of Edgerton Parsons (mo- 
tion). 

49405, Roanoke Ice & Fuel Co. (motion). 

36950, S. & L.. Building Corp. (motion). 

49016, St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. 
(motion). 

49214, St. Simons Island 
Co. (order to show cause). 

48757, M. W. Simmons (motion). 

48782, Estate of Edward W. Sparrow (mo- 
tion). 

48783, 

49219, 
cause), 

11567, 

$4342, 


‘ 


(order to 


Pennsylvania 


Investment 


Margaret A. Sparrow (motion). 

W. H. Tucker (order to show 

Union Bed & Spring Co. (motion). 

Vaughan Hotel Co. (motion). 
July 31 

9557, David Copland (motion), 
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Income—Gross income, defined—Income from lands allotted to or inherited 
by Indian Minors—1921 and prior acts— 

The allotted and inherited surplus lands of minor allottees and minor heirs 
of allottees of the Creek Indian Tribe of less than half or of no Indian blood, 
including freedmen, have been taxable from and after 60 days from the 
passage of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 312); all allotted and inherited 
homesteads remained nontaxable during the continuance of the 21-year 
period from the date of the original homestead deed, except that in the case 
of issue born after Mar. 4, 1906, to a Creek allottee of half or more Indian 


of restrictions by lapse of time, death, or the act of the Secretary of the 
Interior, provided, however, that exemption ceases upon the passage of the 
land out of Creek Indian ownership. ‘The act of May 27, 1908, subjecting the 
persons and property of- minor allottees and minor heirs of allottees of less 
than half or of no Indian blood to the jurisdiction of the local probate courts, 
with the proviso that minority should continue to the age of 21 years for 
males and to the age of 18 years for females, did not operate as a restric- 
tion upon the alienation of the minors’ allotted or inherited lands.—Bur. Int. 





No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on July 19. 


No unpublished ruling or decision wilb be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Attention has | 








for a further period until the removal 


1610, July 21, 1930. 









from regulations of Commissioner of 


property and protect the interests of said | 
minor allottees; and it shall be the further | 
duty of such representative or representa- | 
tives to make full and complete reports to 
the Secretary of the Interior. A!l such re- 
ports, either to the Secretary of the In- 
terior or to the proper probate court, shall 
become public records and subject to the 
inspection and examination of the public, 
and the necessary court fees shall be al- 
lowed against the estates of such minors. 
The probate courts may, in their discre- 
tion, appoint such representative of the | 
Secretary of the Interior as guardian or | 
curator for such minors, without fee or 
charge. 


| 


State Probate Courts | 
Given Jurisdiction 


The remainder of section 6, aside from 
|provisions as to the appropriation of 
necessary funds, has to do primarily with 
allottees having restricted lands, “re- 
strictions” in the sense used therein hav- 
ing evidently the same meaning as in set- 
tion 1 of the act, i. e., restrictions having 
to do with the alienation or incumbrance 
directly applicable to lands. 

Section 2 has to do primarily with rules 
for the leasing of restricted lands, the 
word “restrictions” again seeming clearly 
to import the same meaning as in the im- 
mediately preceding section 1, viz, “re- 
strictions on alienation or incumbrance.” 
Section 2 is important in considering the 
above-quoted provisions of section 6 in 
that its third proviso contains the defi- 
nition that— 

* * * the term minor or minors, as| 
used in this act, shall include ail males 
| under the age of 21 years and all females | 
under-the age of 18 years. 
| Having removed all restrictions on 
|alienation and incumbrance, from the 
| standpoint of the Federal Government, in 
respect o fthe allotted lands of minors 
of less than half Indian blood, the com- | 
mission by Congress of the persons and 
property of such minors to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State probate courts may be 
presumed to have been no more than an 
ifMication of thenormal legal procedure 
which would have resulted in any event 
under the Oklahoma probate laws in re- 
spect of the administration of the estates 
of minors Comiciled in Oklahoma, subject, 
however, to the single limitation that 
minority should in all cases continue to 
the age of 21 years for males and to 
the age of 18 years for females. 


This meant that the allotted lands of 
such minors were thereafter to be con- | 
veyed only upon approval of the State 
probate courts and that such jurisdiction 
of said probate courts should continue 
until such minors actually reached the 
}ages of 18 or 21, as the case might be. 
The specification of ages of majority, 
therefore, served to prevent the operation 
of the State rules of emancipation from 
the disabilities of minority as in the case 
of marriage (Jefferson v. Winkler, 26 
Okla., 653, 110 Pac., 755; Tirey v. Dar- 
neal, 37 Okla., 606, 133 Pac., 614), or by 
|decree of a State court (Truskett v. 
Closser, 236 Ut. S., 228, and Barbre v. 
Hood, 228 Fed., 658). 


Secretary’s, Representatives 
Acted Through Courts 


While, in the case of minor members of 
the Creek Tribe of leS8s than half Indian 
blood, their persons and property were 
wholly committed to the jurisdiction of 
the State probate courts, subject only 
to the specific limitation on the Oklahoma 
laws to cut short the period of minority, 
the local renresentatives in Oklahoma of 
the Secetary of the Interior were author- 
ized, as indicated by the above quotation 
from section 6, to “inquire into and in- 
vestigate the conduct of guardians or 
curators having in charge the estates of 
such minors,” and in case they should be 
of the opinion that any such estates were 
being “dissipated or wasted or being per- 
mitted to deteriorate in value by reason 
of the negligencs or carelessness or in- 
|competency of the guardian or curator,” 
said representatives were required to 
“report said matter in full to the proper 
probate court and take the necessary 
steps to have such matter fully investi- 
gated, and go to the further extent of 
prosecuting any necessary remedy, either 
civil or criminal, or both, to preserve the | 
property and protect the interests of said 
minor allottees.” 


To be continued in the issue of 
July 22. 















Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptrolle: General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary; therefore, in many instances. 
’ The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gereral follow: 


A-31209. Contracts — Delays — Notices— 
Liquidated damages—Remission—War De- 
partment. Where there were delays in the 
completion and delivery of barges pur- 
chased by the War Department, and it is 
established that a portion of the delays re- 
sulted from causes excusable under the pro. 
visions of the contract without the fault 
or negligence of the contractor, of which 
due notice was given as required, liqui- 
dated damages did not accrue to the Gov- 
ernment for such delays, and remission 
of the liquidated damages charged against! 
the contractor therefor should be made, and 
and the contractor is entitled to payment 
of the amount of liquidated damages de- 
ducted from the final payment on account 
thereof. Where the evidence establishes, 
however, that there were delays. in -deliv- | 
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|mission’s jurisdiction. 
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Maritime and Aviation Traffic 


Aided by Naval Radio Activity 





Development of Improved Communications Service by 
Wireless Sought by Naval Agencies 


Topic IVW—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Capt. S. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


C. Hooper, 


Director of Naval Communications, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 
Department of the Navy 


HE DIVISION of Naval Com- 
munciations is under the cogni- 
zance of the Chief of Naval Op- 

erations. The administration of Navai 
Communications is effected by the 
Director of Naval Communications. 
The Director is principally concerned 
with communication operation, traffic, 
and policy. He cooperates with the 
Navy Department Bureau of Engi- 
neering (radio division) relative to 
radio and sound research, material, 
and maintenance. The Naval Com- 
munication policy is as follows: 

(1) To. maintain and operate a 
naval communication system based on 
the requirements of the fleet in war. 

(2) To reduce by thorough indoc- 
trination the number and length of 
communications. 

(3) To provide and operate radio- 
compass stations as required, 

(4) To develop such radio commu- 
nications as may aid maritime and 
aviation interests. 

(5) To cooperate with the radio and 


cable organizations of the United 
States and other countries and to 
safeguard the communication inter- 


ests of the United States, both pub- 
lic and private. 

(6) To develop and maintain within 
the fleet the best forms of communi- 
cations for battle efficiency, stressing 
aviation and submarines. 

(7) To use naval radio communica- 
tions to assist in the futherance of 


American interests abroad. 
* 
AL NAVAL personnel, both officer 
and enlisted, associated with 
Naval Communications are subject to 
assignment to duty by the Chief of 
the Navy Department Bureau of Nav- 
igation. In the assignment of com- 
munication personnel; this Bureau co- 
operates with the Director of Naval 
Communications and the head of the 
radio division, Bureau of Engineer- 
ing. Communications being vital to 
the Naval Service, the Navy has many 
specially trained officers both for ad- 
ministrative work, and for design and 
construction of apparatus. 

Schools for training radio operators 
are maintained on each coast of the 
United States. Suitably qualified re- 
cruits are selected for instruction in 
code sending and receiving, as weli 
as in typewriting and the funda- 
mentals concerning transmitters and 
receivers. The course at these schools 


* * 


is short (14 weeks), but intensive 
training produces men capable of 
standing watch on a low-speed circuit. 

A technical school for advanced 
training of radiomen of the higher 
ratings is also maintained, and tech- 
nical instruction is also given to Navy 
warrant officers engaged in communi- 
cation work. 

4 limited number of young officers 
is trained each year for communica- 
tion engineering work at. civilian 
universities after receiving a refresher 
postgraduate course at the , United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 


Maryland. 
WHILE the Bureau of Engineering 
conducts communication research, 
makes or contracts for the making of 
Navy receivers and transmitters, and 
provides for maintenance of existing 
installations, it is the Navy Depart- 
ment Bureau of Yards and Docks 
which constructs or provides for con- 
struction of necessary buildings and 
masts for Navy shore radio stations. 
The Bureau of Engineering provides 
radio material for ship and _ shore 
radio stations as recommended by the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The latter office, through the 
Director of Naval Communications, is- 
sues instructions and formulates pol- 
icies relative to the conduct of Naval 
Communications, and supervises the 
entire Naval Communication system. 
The efficiency of this system afloat 
depends upon the commanders of the 
fleets and fleet subdivisions, and the 
commanding officers of all Navy ships. 
Efficiency of communications ashore 
depends upon the several naval dis- 
trict commandants, and the command- 
ing officers of all Navy shore units. 
There are qualified officers, both afloat 
and ashore, to assist the more senior 
officers who are responsible for mak- 
ing communications successful. 
Besides providing Navy ships with 
communication apparatus, numerous 
Navy planes are also radio-equipped, 
principally for radiotelegraph work. 
Naval officer aviators are all required 
to qualify as radiotelegraph operators. 
Radio-equipped planes are necessary 
for scouting purposes as well as for 
gunnery observation and_ control. 
Navy planes are based both on ships 
and on shore and both land-type and 
seaplanes are used. Many are am- 
phibians, The majority of Navy planes 
are equipped with radio apparatus. 


x * * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio” to appear in the issue 
of July 22, Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director of Naval Communications, Office of 


Chief of Naval Operations, Department 
of naval radio operations. 


of the Navy, will continue discussion 
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Firms Is Enjoined 





Investigation by Commission | 
Said to Violate Rights | 





[Continued from Page 7.) 


Missouri Pacific Co., 115 U. S. 587, 597. |announced orally July 15 in the office of | 
But as said in the case of Illinois Bell|the attorney general, Oscar E. Carl-| 


Tel. Co. v. Moynihan, 38 Fed. (2d) 177, 
80, “courts, of course, will look through | 
form to substance. Where the power of 
a stock ownership is so exercised as to | 
commingle the affairs of the corpora- 


tions and make them practically one,|yary, 1928, collections, paid to the State | 


courts will not permit themselves to be | 
blinded or deceived by a mere form of 
law but, regardless of fiction, will deal 
with the ‘substance of the transaction in- | 
volved as if the corporate agency did 
not exist and as the justice of the case 
may require.” 

The allegations in plaintiff’s bilf and | 
affidavits in support thereof and the evi- 
dence adduced by the defendants form 
an issue of fact as to whether or not the 
Associated Gas and Electric Association 
are doing business in the State of New 
Hampshire so as to be amenable to 
process properly served within the State. 
If they are beyond the reach of process | 
they are beyond the reach of the com-| 
This important | 
question should not be decided upon the 
meager facts presented for the pur-| 
pose of determining whether or not a 
preliminary injunction should issue. The 
question should be determined cnly after 
a full hearing upon the merits of the | 
case. : | 

If the commission wrongfully assumed | 
jurisdiction either because of an uncon-| 
stitutional State statute or because it} 
interprets a constitutional statue as au-| 
horizing unconstitutional acts and ad-| 
judges the corporations, their officers and 





!agents in contempt and subject to the! 
|penalties imposed by the New Hamp-| 


shire statutes, the plaintiffs will be de-| 
prived of their property and rights in| 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution, | 

A preliminary injunction will hold the| 
matter in abeyance until the important | 
question of jurisdiction can be properly | 
determined after a full hearing and con- | 
sideration of the facts. 

No reason appears why the New| 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Company and} 
the Derry Electric Company should not| 
vbey the crder of the Commission to the | 
extent of furnishing it with such infor- 
mation as they possess. They should not | 
be required to go beyond the jurisdiction | 
of the commission to acquire evidence | 
not ‘in their possession or control. | 

The commission’s amended order filed | 


compromise appears to have failed to ac-, 
complish the desired results. As it does 
not properly constitute a part of the| 
pleadings in the case it must be disre- 
garded. | 
The petitioners are entitled to a pre- 
liminary injunction and counsel are di- 
rected to submit a form for the same. 











ery of said barges which are not shown | 


to have been due to an act of God, the| You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage. | 


United States, or to causes which are ex- 
cusable under the terms of the contract, | 


1and that no notice relative to such delays 


or the causes ‘thereof was given as re- 
quired, there is no legal authority for re- 
mission of the liquidated damages accrued 
to the United States on account of said un-| 
excused delays. (July 16, 1930.) 


J 








Suits for Redund of 


Taxes Dismissed in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 18. 
Half of the 70 suits which were filed 
seeking refunds of taxes paid under the 
now defunct gasoline tax act of 1927 
have been dismissed up to date, it was 


strom, as a result of Illinois Supreme 
Court decisions adverse to the oil .com- 
panies, 


Still pending in the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court are 27 suits involving Jan- 


finance department in February, 1928, 
and held there by injunction. 


court, the 29 suits involving about $564,- 
000. 


Six suits still are on the Federal court 
docket involving $1,918,885 in collections 
for the last five months of 1927, which 
are held in the State treasury by injunc- 
tion, 

With the ending of the 35 cases al- 
ready dismissed, the attorney general’s 
office announced a total of $4,483,890 has 
been released for road purposes. The 
legislature voted to divide the money 
between the State and the counties. 

No more allotments of the 1927 fund, 
however, will be made, it was announced 


|in the finance department, until all the! 


1927 litigation is disposed of. 

Pointing to the adverse supreme court 
decisions, the attorney general has asked 
all the remaining litigants to dismiss 
their suits so the money can be used 
for road building. 

The 1927 tax, which was declared un- 
constitutional by the supreme court, was 
replaced in 1929 by a three-cent gasoline 
tax. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be qiven. 


| List and Anlytical Index of Publications | 


of the Porto Rico Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station—Circular No, 21. Porto 
Rico Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under the cooperation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Apply 
at Department. Agr. 30-711 


|June 20, 1930, in an effort to effect a} Relation of Dust Fungicides to Flow of 


Small Grains Through Drills and to 
Drill Injury—Circular No. 119, July, 1980, 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-710 
General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, 
Rivers, April 1, 1930. Steamboat In- 
spection Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Free, 30-26794 
Practice and Procedure Before the Fed- 


eral Radie Commission, Washington, D. | 


Cc. Free. 30-26795 


National Committee on Wood Utilization, 


United States Department of Commerce. | 


Price, 10 cents. (29-26595) 
Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin—Vol. X, No. 6, Issued monthly by 
the United States Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor. Free. 
(21-17) 


Two suits | 
involving January, 1928, collections are | 
jpending in the United States district 







FiercIn, BEING 








New _— Received 
-— ae 7 
Lisrary of Congress 


jist supplied daily by_the Library 
of hesaoane. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, Official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 
eee ae 
| : 

is lighting, incorporated. The lighting 
| rook: book of sotovenes for the plan-* 
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ning of practical and artistic illumination . 
for all types of interiors and of exteriors, 


by J. L. Stair, chief eae age 
illus. Chicago, Curtis lighting, inc., ; 
| ve ie 30-13973 
| Easton, Mrs. Emily. Roger Williams, 
prophet and pioneer. 399 p. Boston, 
| Houghton Mifflin co. 1930. = 30-13850 
| Egermeier, Elsie E. Girl’s stories of great 
| women. 188 p. Anders, Ind., The 
Warner press, 1930. 30-13994 


Elmer, Manual Conrad. A series of eight: 
radio talks on the family. (University 
of Pittsburgh. Radio publication no. 56.) 
73 p. Pittsburgh, 1930. : 30-13860 
Foujita, Tsugouharu. A book of cats, being 


wenty drawings. Poems in prose by 

Michael Joseph. 84 p. -N. Y., Covici- 

Friede, 1930. 30-13978 
The Foxboro company, Foxborough, Mass. 
| Principles and practice of flow a ; 
| “engineering; the orifice meter for §# 
| and liauid measurement. 247 p., illus. 
| Foxboro, Mass. The Foxboro company, 
| 1930. 30-13976 


The renaissance of 
San Francisco, S. 
3830-13979 

. Makers of our 


Grohs, Louis Stanley. 
an ancient art. 17 Pp. 
& G. Game ogi 

Reuben, Post. 
apn od by ... and Juliette Frantz. (Hal- 
leck’s American history series.) 358 Py 

| illus. N. Y., American book co., 1930. 

30-138852 

A. E. Foreign currencies in ac- 

a guide to the treatment of for- 

seeeent, Ne y 68 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1929. 30-13866 

Hayes, Wayland Jackson. Some factors in- 
fiuencing participation in voluntary 
school group activities; a case study of 
one high school. (Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university. Contribution to ed- 
ucation, no. — 82 p. o ¥ eeoree 
: ‘olumbia university, 1930. 

| college, C to cine 

| Heald, Stephen A., comp. A directory of 
societies and organizations in Great Brit- 
ain concerned with the study of inter- 
national affairs, with am introduction by 
Sir William H. Beveridge. 64 p. London, 
Published under the joint auspices of 
the Royal institute of international af- _ 
fairs and the Information service on in- . 
ternational affairs, 1929. _ _ 30-13867 

Holmes, Sir Charles John. An introduction 
to Italian painting, by . . . with forty 


Halls, 
counts; ‘ 
eign moneys in books of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





s. 157 p., illus. London, Cassell & 
Po s930. at 30-13981 
| Hubbard, Clarence Custer. How to clean . 


rugs and upholstery fabrics. 364 p., illus. 
N.Y. Rug cleaners institute of America, 
1930. 30-13974 
King, David Wooster. Ten thousand shall 
fall, by soldier 8046 of the Foreign le- 
, with an introduction by Hen- 


gion... ‘ 1 
ik Willem Van Loon. 187 p., illus. 
N.Y. Duffield & co., 1930. 30-13881 


. Virgil Porter. Principles of agricul- 
2 ea. 405-p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- ¥ 


| Hill book co., 1930. 30-13864 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory. ... Journal of a 
| West India proprietor, 1815-17, edited 
| with an introduction by Mona bg 
| adway diaries, memories an et- 
— 356 p. London, G. Routledge & 
30-13854 


sons, 1929. bs 3 
| Miller, George Tasker. Story-telling to live 
wire boys. 217 p. N. x4 ee Dutton 
| & co., 1936. 30-13983 
: ae 
Mott-Smith, May. Africa from port to port 
| by . 2. illustrated with photographs and 
drawings by the author. 424 P- illus. 
N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 1930. 30-1882 
Moulton, Forest Ray. Differential equations. 
395 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 186. 
30,19888 
Thomas. A survey . —, 
savi classes in the public schools o 
the United States. (Thesis (Ph. D.>— 
University of Pennsylvania, 1930.) 105 
. Phil., 1930. 30-13986 
New Bedford times. New Bedford times 
homemakers’ cook book; over one thou- _ 
sand prize recipes selected from the in- 
numerable contributions by the women of 
| New Bedford and Cape Cod. 369 Pp. 
New Bedford times, 1930. 30-13855 
| Oxford. University. Ashmolean museum. 
| “Woodcuts of the fifteenth century in the 
Ashmolean museum, Oxford, edited by 
Campbell Dodgson with notes on similar 
prints in the Bodleian library. 36 P. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1929. 30-13982 
Parsons, Thomas Richard. The materials - 
of life; a general presentation of bio- 


| Myers, Edward 


i she. % « See De te De ee 

| Ww. Norton & co., 1930. _30-13990 
| Raffe, Walter George. Poster design. 244 . 

p., illus. London, Chapman and Hall, 

| Itd., 1929. wal a rar 

| Raffety, Frank Walter. Partnership in- 

ry , J. Cape, 1928 

| dustry. 160 p. London, J we, 19h 

Red cross. U. S. American national Red 


5 . The West Indies hurricane dis- 
oa September, 1928; official report of 
relief work in Porto Rico, the Virgin 
| Islands and Florida. 92 p., illys. Wash- . 
ington, D. C., The American Simons) Hes 
| ross, 1929. 30- § 
| Rey, Charles Fernand. The romance of the 
| Portuguese in Abyssinia, an account of 
the adventurous journeys of the Portu- 
guese to the empire of Prester John; 
their assistance to Ethiopia in its strug- 
gle against Islam and their subsequent 
efforts to impose their own influence and 
religion, 1490-1633. 319 p. London, H. 
F. & G. Witherby, 1929. 30-13884 
Edward. Charlemagne, 
305 p., illus. Bos- 





| 
| 
| Russell, ; Gre 
| P the mo s. 
So Houghton Mifflin co., 1930, 30-13880_ 
| aeneme, Jan Christiaan. — Africa and some 
world problems, including the Rhodes me- 
| morial lectures delivered in Michaelmas 
| term, 1929. 184 p. Oxford, The Claren- 
don press, 1930. . _30-13996 
Stopford, John Sebastian Bach. Sensation 
|\~and the sensory pathway. 148 p.. illus, 
| N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., ea, 


Sutton, John Richard. Diamond; a descrip- 


| iv tise, by . . - with 111 illustra- 
| floes 118 p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand 
| eo., 1928. 30-13992 


State Books and 
Publications 


regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
New York—Second Annual Report of Di- 
vision of Water Power and Control of 
New York, Conservation Department, Al- 
| bany, 1929. 


|New Jersey— . 
Crops of the N 





i : 
| Information 





The Division of Soils and 

ew Jersey Agrionionres 
Experiment Station, Department of 
Totes Trenton, 1930, 

ew York—The New York State School of., 
Clay Working and Ceramics at Alfred 

| University, Boothe C. Davis, President, 

| Alfred, 1929-1930. 

Rhede. Island—Seventh Annual Report of 
the State Public Welfare Commission of 
the State of Rhode Island, Frederic J,, 


LN 


| Farnell, M. D., Chairman, Providence, 
1930. 2 ; 
| Wisconsin—The Statutes of Wisconsin Re- . 
lating to Private Corporations of the 


State of Wisconsin, Theodore Dammann, ’ 

j ees of State, Madison, 1929. 

| Wisconsin—Statutes of Wisconsin Relat- 

ing to Foreign Corporations, Theodore 

Dammann, Secretary of State, Madison, 

1929, 

—Helps for Inspectors of Elec- 

_——_ the Polls of the State of Wis- 

consin,. Department of State, Theodore 

Dammann, Secretary of State, Madison, 

1930. a st 4 

| Wisconsin—The Statutes of Wisconsin Re- 
lating to Cooperative Associations, The- 
odore Dammann, Secretary of State, Mad- 
is 929. 

Vie Revision of the Pressey Tests 
for Investigating the Emotions of the 
State of Virginia, Division of Purchase 
pnd Prnting, Bichmond, 1930, 
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Federal Agency — 
Compiles Data on 
Interstate Power 


Practically All Inquiries by 
Trade Commission Are 
Near ~Completion, State- 
ment Says 








The final report on the_ interstate 
power survey of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is being written, and practically 
all other inquiries by that body are well 
on toward completion, according to a 
Commission statement on July 19, giv- 
ing the status of the investigations at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

A large part of the report in the in- 
vestigation of resale price maintenance 
is hefore the Commission’s chief econo- 

ss for consideration, and the chain 
store price study of the Des Mpines 
(Iowa) region is rapidly being shaped 
into form, it was stated. 

The statement of the status of each 
inquiry follows in full text: 

The close of the fiscal year sees prae- | 
tically all inquiries now being carried on 
by the Commission as well on toward | 
completion. 

Reports Being Written 

Final report on the interstate power 
survey is being written while a large 
part of the resale price report is, before 
the *“Commission’s chief economist for 
consideration. The chain store price 
study of the Des Moines, Iowa, region 
is rapidly being shaped into form. 

The status of each inquiry is as fol- 
lows: 

Newsprint paper (S. Res. 337, 70th 
Cong., 2nd Sess.): A report covering the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion of newsprint paper was sent to the 
Senate, Thursday, July 3. It was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee on} 
Judiciary. Printed copies are not yet 
available but summaries may be obtained | 
from the Commission. 

Through the newsprint paper inquiry 
the Commission sought to learn “whether 
any of the practices of the manufacturers 
and distributors of newsprint paper tend 
to create a monopoly in the supplying of 
newsprint paper to publishers of small 
daily and weekly newspapers or con- 
stitute a violation of the anti-trust laws.” 

Cottonseed: Hearings in connection 
with the investigation of cottonseed 
prices (under S. Res. 156 and 147, 71st 
gone, 1st Sess.) were concluded in At- 

nta the week of July 14. Hearings will 
be resumed at Montgomery, Ala., July 21. 
Witnesses familiar with conditions in 
that State will be examined. 


The Commission is seeking facts con- 
cerning alleged combinations in violation 
of the anti-trust laws as well as data as 
to whether or not certain large cotton- 
seed-oil mill operators have acquired 
control of cotton gins in order to destroy 
the competitive market for cottonseed 
and to depress prices paid the farmer. 

Mr. Sheppard Presiding 

William W. Sheppard, of the Commis- 
sion’s trial examiners’ staff, is presiding 
at the hearings, while Commission’s At- 
torney Walter B. Wooden is conducting 
the examination, assisted by Attorney 
George F. Soter, II. 

Resale price maintenance: (Inquiry au- 
thorized by the Commission.) A large 
part of the draft report, which constitutes 
Volume 2, on this inquiry, is in the hands 
of the chief economist for consideration. 

F\olume 1 of the report is available to the 
public. 

Peanut industry (S. Res, 139, Tist' 
Cong., 1st Sess.): Field work is progres- 
sing in the peanut investigation and it is | 
hoped that this can be completed in the 
Fall. 
the work at the peanut storage ware-| 
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Public Utilities 





! Is Said to Be Proper 


|ing-no more basis than so many feet o 
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Court Permits Landowner 
To Cancel Certain Royalties 


Exchange of Rights for Shares in Trust Is Construed to 
Require Compliance With Provisions of Blue 
Sky Law of Kansas 


[Continued from Page 7.] 








once by new schemes beyond the defini-! sideration passing may, be money or 
tion. Messieurs, the fraudfeasors, would| money’s worth. Applying the definition 
liké nothing half so well as for courts io|laid down in the authorities cited, it is 
say’ they would go thus far and no fur-! readily seen that the plaintiff parted 
ther in its pursuit.” (Page 263.) with her interest in the oil and gas 
In Guaranty M. Co. v. Wilcox, 62+rights for a consideration, namely, the! 
Utah 184, 218 Pac. 133, 30 A. L. R. 1324,/ units of the defendant company. 
the court held that a contract by a going) The appellee has called our attention 
investment company to dispose of in-|to the case of Marney v. Home Royalty 
creased shares of its preferred capital] Assn., recently decided by the Supreme 
stock was;a sale within the meaning of| Court of New Mexico and reported in 
the blue-sky laws, and indiscussing the|9g6 Pac. 979. This was an action in- 
question of strict construction said: volving the construction of the blue-sky 
“In this connection we desire to add! jaw of that State. In that case it was 
here that we are not unmindful of coun-! held: = 
sel’s contention that, in view of the very| “The blue-sky law is penal and to be 
drastic penalties that are imposed by law, | strictly construed; but not to exclude the 
and of the consequences that may be|ordinary meaning of the term employed 
visited even upon innocent persons in| jn denouncing the act, in favor of its 
case the provisions of the law are vio-| meaning, where the latter 


: 10- | narrower 
lated, the law should receive a strict! meaning would tend to defeat the salu- 
The penalties are indeed|tary purposes of the legislation. (Syl. 








construction. 
drastic and the consequences harsh, but | paragraph 2.) 
that, standing alone, does not authorize|" “The consideration for the ‘speculative 
us to excepi transactions that are clearly |security’ being a conveyance of min- 
within the spirit and letter of the law, | erals and mineral rights, the transaction 
as well as within the mischief the law lis a ‘sale’ within the prohibition of the 
was intended to meet.” (Page 193.) blue-sky law.” (Syl. paragraph 3.) 
Liberal Interpretation The facts in that case were almost! 

identical with the case at bar. The de- 
fendant in that case was a common-law 
| trust operating under the same plan as 
the defendant in this case. The action 
was brought to set aside a royalty con- 
veyance made to the plaintiff in exchange 
for a céfrtificate of participation issued 
| by the defendant. As here, the defend- 
| ant contended that the transaction was a 
mere exchange or barter and was not 
prohibited by the word “sale.” In that 
case the court further said: 


In the case of State v. Gopher Tire 
and Rubber Co., 146 Minn. 52, 177 N. W. 
937, the court discusses the question of 
the construction of the blue-sky law. In 
that case it was said: 


“The purpose of the statute is to pro- 
tect the public against imposition. It is 
a new form of regulatory law which, in 
the caurse of a few baer ge swept over | 
33 States. It has been said that its popu-| ~"(,,, ’ 5 
lar name indicates the evil at which it is| We are satisfied that the strict con- 


: x 7 . _|Struction, to which we are enjoined in 
aimed; that is, speculative schemes hav- | the case of a penal statute, does not re- 


g| quire that we close our eyes to a reason- 
|able and ordinary meaning of the word 





blue sky. (Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., 24 


Interstate Power 


jate in Senate resolution 83, Seventieth | 


jon the completion of the investigation” 


‘continued during June 16 and 17. 


Trade Commission 
Turns Inquiry to 
New UnilityGroup 


Report to Senate Discloses 
Investigation Into Operat- 
ing Companies Controlled 
By Holding Company 








Examination of an “important group 
of utility operating companies controlled | 
by a large holding company, and of two 
other important operating companies” | 
has been begun by accountants of the! 
Federal Trade Commission, according to | 
an interim report on its power and gas | 
investigation, sent to the Senate, and 
made public July 19 by the Commission. | 

“While names of companies ar 
omitted in the report the details obtained 
in each instance will be brought out 
later in public hearings,” it was stated. | 

“Accounting examinations previously | 
begun on the books of four holding com- | 
panies and six operating companies and | 
a field engineering inspection as well as 
a critical study of four holding company 
group operations are being continued.” 

The report to the Senate follows in 
full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the direction of the \Sen- 


Congress, first session (approved Feb. 15, 
1928) regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain electric power and gas utilities com-| 
panies, that this Commission “report to} 
the Senate within each 30 days after 
the passage of the resolution and finaily | 


upon the matters specified in the reso- 
lution, and that it transmit therewith | 
the stenographic report of the evidence 
| taken, this twenty-fifth interim report is | 
respectfully submitted. 

The examination of the W. B. Foshay | 
Company group, which had occupied two! 
days (June 12 and 13) of the period 
covered by the last interim report, was 


Hearings on the National Power and| 
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Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission 


More than 59 complaints involving that 
many firms or individuals and charging 
various unfair methods of competition 
were placed in the record by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in June. This is 
the largest number of complaints so re- 
corded in any month of the fiscal year 
just closed, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Commission July 19 which 
follows in full text: 

More than half of these complaints 
were directed to candy companies in va- 
rious parts of the country. The state- 
ments were practically uniform in their 
charges, having been directed against the 
practice of conducting lotteries. 

» Close to 50 stipulation proceedings 
were published during the month. This 
number approathes the record number 
of stipulations issued in the preceding 
month. Details of each case were made 
public although names of respondents in- 
volved were deleted in accordance with 
rules observed in all stipulation pro- 
ceedings where respondents, in matters 
that have not yet reached the stage of 
a formal complaint, voluntarily agree to | 
abandon the practices charged. 


- Lottery is charged: (manufacturers 
and distributors of candy, chewing gum, 
etc.): (1787)—George Ziegler Company, 
Milwaukee; (1789)—Luden’s Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; (1792)—Advance Candy Company, 
Ine., New York; (1794)—Euclid Candy 
Company, Brooklyn; (1795)—Ucanco 
Candy Company, Inc., Davenport, Iowa; 
(1797)—D. L. Clark Company, Pitts- 
burgh; (1798)—Pecheur Lozenge Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; (1799)—International 
Gum Corporation, Watertown, Mass.; 
(1800)—Charms Company, Newark, N. 
J.; (1801)—Kalb Brothers, Pittsburgh; 
(1802)—National Candy Company, Inc., 
St. Louis; (1803)—Headley Chocolate 
Company, Baltimore; (1804)—E. Green- 
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Number of Trade Complaints 
Filed in June Sets Record 
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Insurance 


; 
| 


Announces More Than 57) 


_ Actions Against Practices Are Being Considered; 
Group of Candy Companies Involved 





New York City (1684) producrs of en- 
graved and embossed effects; and Au- 
burndale Mills, Inc. New York City 
(1717) distributors of woolen goods. 
Trade practice conferences were held 
in June with the following industries: 
Bank and commercial stationery, Wash- 
ington, June 12; plumbers’ and potters’ 
cast brass goods, New York, June 12; in- 
terior marble, Chicago, June 18; tack and 
nail industry, New York, June 26; and 
school ‘and college jewelry, Chicago, June 
27. Conferences for the mop stick in-| 
dustry and for plant owners of the clean- 
ers’ and dyers industry in the District of 
Columbia, were authorized in June. 
July conferences include those for the 
lightning rod manufacturers, Minneapo- 
lis, July 10; mop stick manufacturers, 
Cleveland, July 18; and the wool stock 
trade, July 25, New York. | 
Official statements of the Commission’s 
action on rules were released June 11 
for the structural clay tile industry, and 
July 7 for the knit underwear industry. 





Rates Are Fixed 
For Hail Policies . 
In South Dakota 


Attorney General Rules Fees 
Are Established by Law . 
On Basis of $10 Coverage 


Per Acre 











State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, July 19. 


Under the South Dakota hail insur- 
ance law rates are established upon the 
basis of $10 insurance coverage per acre 
and an applicant for hail insurance un- 
der the law can not obtain less coverage 
than this amount, according to an opin- - 
ion of the attorney general, M. Q. 
Sharpe, given July 15. The cpinion foi- 
lows in full text: 

I am in receipt of your letter of July 


1, 1930, which presents the question 
whether, under the provisions of chapter 
150, Laws of 1929, being the State hail 
insurance law, an applicant for hail in- 
; surance can limit the protection he de- 


i sires for any amount less than $10 per * 





Livestock Marketing 
Association Formed 





President and Manager Are 
Chosen at Meeting in 
Chicago 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
original date set for them, so that efforts 
might be made to bring the dissenting 
cooperatives into the national system. 
Many concessions were offered to these 
organizations, Mr. Stone said, but they 
were unavailing in bringing unity. 


acre. 

Under section 2 of the act, the pre- 
|mium rate per acre is fixed within the 
| various districts established by the act, 
| and that the rate so fixed per acre shall 
| be the rate charged within such district 
lunless revised by the commission on 
| hail insurance rates. The- rate so es- 
| tablished is based upon insurance at the 
|rate of $10 per acre, no more and no 
jless. There is no provision in the hail 
| insurance law which authorizes any offi- 

cer or commission to pro rate the es- 
| tablished rate or provide a specific rate 
for insurance of less than $10 per acre. 

Section 9 of the act provides: 

“All crops as defined in this act and 
| described in applications made and en- 
dorsed as herein provided shall be and 
i® hereby deeemed to be insured against 


9 


“ 


~ 


U. S. 539, 37 Sup. Ct. 217, 61 L. Ed. 480, | 


L. R. A. 1Q17F, 514, Ann. Cas. 1917C 
643; State v. Agey, 171 N. C. 831, 88 S. 
E. 726), and that it is intended to put a 
stop to the sale of shares in visionary oil 


‘sell’ and plant ourselves upon the nar- 
| cially where such interpretation would in 
;many cases defeat the salutary objects 
of the legislation and open the door to 


| rowest meaning which it will bear; espe- | 


Light Company group were held on June 
28, 24 and 25, on which last date cer-| 
tain evidence as to control and publicity 
relating generally to the Electric Bond | 
and Share Company group (of which Na-| 
tional Power and Light Company is a) 


field’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn; (1805)— 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Company, Chi- 
cago; (1806)—American Caramel Com- 
pany, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; (1807)— 
American Candy Company, Milwaukee; 


Notwithstanding the inability to bring 
these organization. into the national} 
association, rapid progress has_ been} 
made in developing the power of the na- 
tional, Mr. Stone said. Cooperative as- | 


|loss by hail for the year within which 


such application is made to the amount 
of, but not exceeding, $10 per acre for 
each acre in crop,” etc. 

The language of this provision is 
somewhat peculiar, but in my opinion 


|ute the sale of all securities not specifi- | 


wells, nonexistent gold mines, and other} sa ti 
‘get-rich-quick’ schemes calculated to de- 246. 136 = me Vee eek 
spoil credulous individuals of their SAV-| <eems to be employed throughout in the 


ings. It is a proper and needful exercise | ; : : 
of the police power of the State and | body of the act, the title informs us of 


: | the purpose to preve i ‘s 
should not be given a narrow parce lor disposition’ Pa Same 
i = it ~* = onan ae co |son for prohibiting a sale of speculative 
e legislature to bring w1 ea | securities exists for prohibiting a dispo- 
sition of them by way of exchange. The 
narrow interpretation contended for can- 
not in our judgment have been the in- 
tention of the legislature.” (Page 980.) 
The transaction involved in this case 
was a “sale of the securities of the de- 


x * * 


cally exempted. To lay down a} 
hard and fast rule by which to determine | 
whether that which is offered to a pros- 
pective investor is such a security as may | 
not be sold without a license would be to} 
aid the unscruplous in circumventing the 
law. It is better to determine in each in- | : - 
stance whether a security is in fact of | oe oem of the blue-sky law. ae 
such a character as fairly to fall within |, Since such a transaction is prohibited 
the scope of the statute.” (Pages 55, 56.) | by, the statute, it is void. The statute 
The action before us at the present, being one clearly intended for the pro- 
time is civil and not criminal in its na-| tection of plaintiff, she is entitled to a 
ture. It is one in gg ge Moyet rong 
of the statute applies to the offense and | ? 
not to the offender. Since jt is unneces-| 13 ©. J., section 443, page 499; Mason v. 
sary to a decision of this case, we shall | McLeod, 57 Kan. 105, 45 Pac. 76; Pinney 
not at this time determine whether the| ¥: Bank, 68 Kan. 223, 75 Pac. 119; Ny- 
statute shall be strictly or liberally con-| hart v. Kubach, 76 Kan, 154, 90 Pac. 
strued in cases of criminal prosecution | 796 ; Latham v. Harrod, 71 Kan. 565, 
for violation of the law, but will deter-| 81 Pac. 214; Merriam v. West, 114 Kan. 
mine the construction to be given the} 131, 216 Pac. 1102. 


statute in all cases where it operates on} Cases Supporting Rights 


the offense. | 2 ae ° 
Realizing the difficulty courts have had To Fees Distinguished 
The appellants make a contention to 


tained from her. See the following: 


in attempting to establish an exact defi- | 


|nition of fraud, and the fact that the|the effect that inasmuch as the plaintiff | 
| legislatures in enacting laws for the pur-| did not surrender into court the certifi-| fraud. 


eral construction of statutes designed to|at the time of the trial her certificate 


|fendant company within the meaning | 


| recovery of that which was illegally ob- | 


part) was also put into the record. 

The transcript of the record of the 
hearings on the W. B. Foshay Com- 
pany for the four days above mentioned, 
}and the exhibits relating thereto are 
transmitted herewith. As soon as the 
verification and correction of the tran- 
script and the preparation of the exhibits 
relating to ghe hearings on the National 
Power and Light Company can be com- 
pleted they will also be forwarded. 

Since the last interim report the Com- 
mission’s accountants began the exami- 
; nation of an important group of operat- 
ing companies of a certain large hold- 
ing company and also gf two other im- 
portant operating companies, and have 
|continued the accounting examinations 
of four holding companies and six op- 
erating companies, chiefly in connection 
with the financial aspects of their busi- 
ness, but covering also intercompany re- 


(1808)—Metro Chocolate Company, Inc., 


sociations which handled about 52 per 





Brooklyn; (1809)—Rudy Chewing Gum 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; (1810)—D. 
Goldenberg, Inc., Philadelphia; (1811)— 
| Bunte Brothers, Inc., Chicago; (1812)— 
Charles F. Adams, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; 
(1813)—Edgar P. Lewis & Sons, Inc., 
Boston; (1814)—Old Colony Candy Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; (1816)—R. F. Keppel 
& Brother, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; (1817)— 
Walter H. Johnson Candy Company, Chi- 
cago; (1818)—DeWitt P. Henry Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; (1822)—Overland 
Candy Company, Chicago; (1823)— 
Geiger Candy Company, Indianapolis; 
(1831)—Johnson-Fluker Company, At- 
jlanta; (1832)—Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
| tion, Philadelphia, 

Misbranding: 


(1820)—Western Leather Clothing 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturers and 
distributors of leather clothing; (1824)— 





lations, control, etc. Examination was 
also being made of the company inriter- 
|relations and servicing methods of sev- 
jeral other groups. A field engineering 
inspection of th» generating stations, 
transmission lines and distribution sys- 
tems and a critical study of the opera- 
tions of four holding company groups 
were continued. 

ay 








recoverable in a tort action based upon 
Even in those States where a 


| pose of preventing fraud are confronted| cate for the units issued to her, she is| recovery is permitted there is disagree- 
The examiners are now concluding | With this same difficulty, the rule of lib-| not entitled td quiet title. It appears that| ment in the authorities as to whether 


they are recoverable as special or gen- 


houses in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., | prevent fraud is unquestionably a proper | for the units had been mislaid and could | eral damages, whether they need to be 


and will then proceed to take up other | 
phases of the work. j 

The Senate Resolution authorizing this 
inquiry calls for facts regarding alleged 
combinations in violation of the anti- 
trust laws with respect to ‘prices paid for 
peanuts by corporations operating crush- 
ers and mills. 

Power and gas public utilities (S. Res. | 
83, 70th Cong., 1st Sess.): No further | 
public hearings will be held on this in- | 
quiry until early in the Fall; meanwhile 
the Commission’s avents will continue 
work on several of the larger operating | 
and holding companies. There is avail-| 
able to the public the printed record, in 
18 volumes, of the hearings previously | 
held regarding the publicity phases of 
the inquiry. An additional volume of the 
exhibits offered in these hearings has re- 
cently been published. This includes Ex- 
hibits 4048 to 4489. The printed record 
of the more recent hearings of the finan- | 
cial features of the inquiry is not yet 
available to the phblic. 

Exports and Imports 

Interstate Power (S. Res. 151, 71st'| 
Cong., 1st Sess.): The final report} 
on this inquiry is rapidly approaching | 
completion and in it it is planned to! 
show in general the amount of electric 
energy generated and consumed, exports 
and imports, by States, calendar year 
1929; gross and net movement of elec- 
tric energy in each direction between 
States, by boundaries (pairs of con- 
tiguous States), calendar year 1929; 
classified voltages of interstate electric 
lines and kilowatt-hours moved at each, | 

y. boundaries, calendar year 1929. It) 
s planned also to show the names of 
companies sending and reeciving elec- 
tric energy across State lines, the com- 
panies operating electric generating, 
transmission or distribution equipment 
in two or more States without inter- 
state physical movement of electric en- 
ergy between divisions for the year 1929. 

Chain Stores 4S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., 
1st Sess.): Material obtained by agenls 
of the Commission at work on the 
price an margin study in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is rapidly being worked 
into shape by the office force. The study 
of the cooperative or yoluntary chains 
progressed favorably as did the study 
of the organization and management of 
chains. During dune the final follow-up 
letter to chain store operators who had 
failed to respond to the Commission's 
previous schedule was sent out. Replies 
are being received in large numbers, 

Blue Sky Securities (Inquiry author- 
ized by the Commission): The draft of 
this report has been submitted to the 
Commission for consideration. It pre- 
sents a study of the fraudulent sales 
of worthless securities. 

Price Bases (Inquiry authorized by! 
the Commission): Tabulation of cement | 
prices taken from manufacturers’ in- | 
voices in the files of various dealers, | 
showing for various cities the extent 
to which such - prices were formula 
prices and the extem to which they de- 





| 











7 from the foFmula, has begun. 
’ 


|upon the offender. 


one where the statute acts upon the of-|not be-found. Under these conditions 
fense. The general rule contended for by | the court made a decree canceling the 
appellants is subject to an exceptioni certificate. Counsel for the appellee 
where the statute is one designed to pre-| stated in open court upon the argument 
vent fraud when the application of the| of this case that he has now found the 
statute acts upon the offense and not certificate and is in position to turn it 
It is our conclusion | over to the court. 

that in civil actions such as the base at| This leaves the question as to whether 
bar, where the statute acts upon the of- or. not the court erred in allowing plain- 
fense comemaes, the blue-sky law ¥ en- tiff an attorneys’ fee of $250. 

titled to a liberal construction in order to E sas : oa : 
accomplish the purpose which the legis-| he Piaintif did not include in, her pe. 
lature had in mind when it enacted the |.) tained by way of attorneys’ fee 


law. : necessarily incurred in this suit, but 
Transaction Properly one the cane bad pars tried, one before 
e court rendered judgment, filed a mo- 
Classed as Sale tion asking that a reasonable attorneys’ 
In view of this liberal construction, | fee be allowed on account of the fact that 
does the transaction shown by this rec-| defendants had refused to cancel the 
ord constitute @ sale of securities of the | royalty conveyance and release it of rec- 
defendant company and come within the | ord and she was, therefore, obliged to 
provisions of the blue-sky law? |employ attorneys to bring this action. 
It is to be noted that the title of the | In support of the allowance made by the 
act embraces “sale or disposition.” Nu-j|court the appellee cites Bank v. Wil- 
merous authorities are cited by both the’ liams, 62 Kan. 431, 63 Pac. 744; McOsker 
appellants and the appellee upon the defi-| v. Federal Insurance Co., 115 Kan. 626, 
nition of “sale.” In Edward v. Ioor, 205! 224 Pac. 53, and other Kansas decisions 
Mich. 617, 172 N. W. 620, 15 A. L. R.)| therein cited. We have examined these 
256, it was said, in substance: cases and find that in neither of them 
“The exchange by a holding corpora-| were the attorneys’ fees allowed for the 
tion of its stock for the stock of the cor-| prosecution of the instant case. The at- 
poration which it is organized to take 
over, with the holders of such stock, is a 
sale within the meaning of a statute re- 
quiring foreign corporations to secure 
the consent of the corporation commis- 
sion before selling their stock within thé 
State.” 


those cases were incurred in previous 
litigation wherein the party who had 
been injured by the perpetrator of the 
fraud had incurred attorneys’ fees in an 
effort to save himself from loss occa- 
sioned by the fraud. In Bank v. Wil- 
In coming to this conclusion the court) liams, supra, it was said: 
in the opinion said: “The attorneys’ fees and expenses in 
“Did the exchange of its stock for that|the present action of the bank against 
of the other companies constitute a sale! Williams are not sued for or claimed. 
within the meaning of the commission; The expenses paid by the bank were in- 
act? This court has defined a sale as | curred before this action was commenced. 
follows: ‘A sale is a parting with one’s | They were necessary and arose solely as 
interest in a thing for a valuable consid-| a result of the fraud of defendant below.” 
eration.’ (Western Mass. Ins. Co. v,j4Page 434.) 
Riker, 10 Mich. 279.) ‘But every trans-| In’ that case the defendant obtained a 


| fer of property for an equivalent is prac-| draft from the bank and then caused it | 
|tically and essentially a sale, and the|to be cashed, and the bank incurred at-| surance company. to pay a loss, failure 


deed of bargain and sale is almost uni-|torneys’ fees in an honest effort to de- 
versally used to convey land ‘Sq, trans-- feat a recovery on the draft. In turn it 
ferred. Money’s worth is a valuable con-; brought action against the wrongdoer 
sidération, as much as money itself.’|}who fraudulently obtained the draft 
(Huff v. Hall, 56 Mich. 456, 23 N. W.|from it, and was permitted to recover 
88.) Bouvier defines a sale as: ‘An/|the attorneys’ fees which it had incurred 
agreement whereby the seller transfers|in the previous action. In each of the 


the property in goods to buyer for a con-| Kansas cases cited the situation was sim- | 


sideration called the price.’ (3 Bouvier’s| ilar to that of the case of Bank v. Wil- 
Law Dict. 2983.) * * * We must as-/liams. We are unable to find any pre- 
sume that the legislature bad in mind| vious decision of this court allowing the 
this well-understood meaning of the word | recovery of attorneys’ fees under circum- 
‘sale’ when the commission act was| stances similar to those in the case at 
passed. If the att is not so canstrued, | bar. 

as was suggested upon the argument,| In 27 C. J. 87, section 234, the general 
one may exchange worthless stock for| rule on the question of the right to re- 
Government bonds and escape with im-j; cover attorneys’ fees in similar actions 
punity.” (Page 623.) lis stated as follows: 

It has been held that an exchange of | 
lands is nothing more nor less than a/ fees incurred in a tort action for fraud 
sale. (Barton v. Jones, 206 Ky. 238,|are by the weight and authority held to 
267 S. W. 214.) ~ Definitions limiting the | be nonrecoverable.” 
meaning of the word “sale” to trans-| In Baird v. Gibberd, 32 Idaho 1796, 
actions wherein ‘title to property is|189 Pac. 56, this question was consid- 
transferred for actual money only are|ered and the court said: 
too narrow and are not sound. Thecon-| “The authorities are not agreed upon 





torneys’ fees permitted to be recovered in| 


“Expenses of litigation and attorneys’ | 


| specially pleaded, or whether proof 
| should be admitted, and whether they 
|come within the class of compensatory 


;or exemplary damages, but they seem} 


never to have been allowed except in 
| States where exemplary damages are re- 
coverable. (Citing decisions.) 


“We are unable to see why attorney 


fees, or any other expense of litigation, | 


should be treated as exemplary damages. 
| On the other hand, if viewed as compen- 
| satory damages, there is no sound rea- 
}son apparent to our mind why they 
| should be allowed in this class of actions 
|rather than in any other kind of a tort 
jaction. We believe the correct rule is to 
disallow them entirely.” (Page 803.) 

It may well be argued that, since the 
blue-sky law is a statute intended to pre- 
vent fraud and that since the defendants 
have violated an express statute of this 
‘character, there is some justification 
|for penalizing them by allowing an at- 
j|torneys’ fee to be recovered in this 
| action. It may well be contended that 
| Since the defendants disregard an ex- 
press statute the court is justified in an 
| equitable action in seeking to set aside 
the transaction resulting from the viola- 
tion of the statute, in allowing an attor- 
| neys’ fee as a matter of equity and right. 

The blue-sky law has been amended 
| several times by the legislature of this 
State since its enactment in 1915. Con- 
| siderable litigation has heretofore re- 


| sulted from the violation of this statute. | 


The legislature might very well make a 
provision, if it saw fit, to further penal- 
| ize one who violates this statute by spe- 
cifically providing, in actions such as the 
| one now before the court where an attor- 
| neys’ fee is incurred in setting aside the 
| transaction, that a reasonable attorneys’ 
fee might be allowed by the court. 


| Several instances are to be found in 
jour statutes where the legislature has 
| deemed it advisable to permit the allow- 


| to release a mortgage when the indebted- 
| ness has been paid, and failure to release 
|an oil-and-gas lease under certain cir- 
| cumstances, but in the statute now be- 


fore the court the legislature did not see | 


| fit to make any provision for such an 
|allowance. We feel that for this court 
to allow an attorneys’ fee in this case 


would be invading the proper province of | 


|the legislature and would be 
| legislation on our part. 


| That part of the judgment of the dis- 
| trict court allowing an attorneys’ fee. to 
| the plaintiff will, therefore, not be per- 
|mitted to stand. The district court is 
| directed to modify its judgment by set- 
| ting aside the allowance of the $250 at- 
torneys’ fee, 


It is further directed to order the cer- 


judicial 


tificate of units issued to the plaintiff to | pany, Fort Worth, Tex. (1501), dealer| example of not only the salutary effect) Typhoid fever: 
| be delivered to the clerk of the district! in oil securities; Portland Cement Asso-|of such laws on the tendency to push| 
court for the purpose of surrendering it ciation and others, Chicago (1532), a|up wages there, but elevation of wages | 


| to the defendants. 
As so modified, ‘the judgment is af- 


firmed. 


|the question whether attorney fees are | 


; ance of attorneys’ fees by way of pen-| 
alty, as for example, refusal of a fire in- | 


W. S. Libbey Company, Lewiston, Me., 
manufacturers and _ distributors of 
blankets; (1826)—Hurty-Peck & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, manufacturers and 
| distributors of concentrated beverages; 
| (1829)—L. Wetchler & Sons, and others, 
|New York, manufacturers and dealers 
jin paints; (1836)—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of naphtha soaps and powders; 
(1843)—Canada’s Pride Products Com- 
| pany, Inc., New York, distributors of a 
malt syrup. 


(1838)—Natural Eyesight Institute, 
| Inc., Los Angeles, dealer in a natural 
eyesight system; (1844)—Health Lab- 
‘oratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, manufactur- 
ers and distributors of a proprietary 
ntedicine; (1845)—La Lasine Interna- 
tional, Inc. New York, manufacturers 
and distributors of an antiseptic; 
(1846)—Magnecoil Company, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, mahufacturer and dis- 
|tributor of an electric blanket. 

Falsely claiming Government approval 
and endorsement: 


(1834)—Aviation Institute of U. S. 


a@ correspondence school for aviation. 
Falsely claiming to be manufacturer: 
(1835)—Western .Tanning Company, 

Omaha, Nebr., wholesale mail order 

dealers. 

False and misleading advertising: 

(1815)—No_ Ring Corporation, and 
others, New York, manufacturers and 
distributors of a cleaning preparation. 


aa epenenetarees 
1827)—N. ure Compan Chicago, 
distributors of uilll-made’ blankets. 
| (1828)—Albert K. Sheldon Company, 
Boston, manufacturers and dealers in a 
varnish. (1839) — Warner-Jenkinson 
| Company, St. Louis, manufacturers and 
distributors ef flavoring extracts and 
| concentrated beverages. 


Exclusive dealing contracts: 


(1830)—McLaren Consolidated Cone 
Compevation, Dayton, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of ice cream cones and pastr i 
machinery. ” ’ <n 
| Bogus independents: 


(1833)—C. Nestle Company, and oth- 
| ers, New York, manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of permanent waying machines. 

Falsely claiming to be importer: 
«(1821)—Cross & Blackwell, Baltimore, 
manufacturers and distributors of mar- 
malades and preserves, 


Resale price maintenance: 

(1825)—Pro-phy-lac-tic® Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass., manufacturers 
and distributors of tooth brushes. 


. The Commission issued orders to cease 
and desist to three companies. 


Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo 
Mich, (1719) manufacturers of fishing 
tackle, were* directed to discontinue 
methods of resale price maintenance. 

False and misleading advertising forms 
| the subject matter of orders against 
| Everett & Graf, Inc., Milwaukee (1611) 
| manufacturers of women’s hats, who ad- 
| vertised as “California Sport Hat,” a hat 
;not made in California, and Marietta 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis 





(1686) manufacturers of an imitation | has had a far-reaching effect on attempts | p.jjomyelitis: 


marble used for interior walls and wain- 

| scoting, who advertised as “Sanionyx” 
| and as “Vitrous marble” products made 
|neither of onyx nor of marble. 


| Complaints were dismissed against the | from studies conducted by the Bureau to | 


| following companies: V. T. Bolin Com- 


nonstock association whose members 
manufacture portland cement; Personal 


Stationery Corporation of New York, 


« Falsely claiming curative properties: / 


cent of all the livestock handled by co- 
operatives last year had joined in the 
national program before the temporary 
organization was set up. 
Others Have Joined 

Since then, Mr. Stone sd, newly 
{formed cooperatives, particularly in the 
cattle belt of the souchwest, have joined 


the national association and have added | 


greatly to its strength. 


One of the new associations, the In- 
termountain Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, covers Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, northern .Jew Mexivo, and parts 
of Utah and Nebraska. Another, the 
Te-as Livestock Marketing Association, 
covers the great cattle-growing areas 
of that State. 

The Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation, which is 


} 
| 


Utah and Nevada. 


The areas added by the new coopera- 
|tives have considerably increased the 
percentage of production handled through 
the national association, Mr. Stone said. 
They include about one-third, of the 
area of the Nation. 


Marketing of livestock through a na- 
tional association, properly organized, 
financed, and managed, should be of 
great benefit to both packers and pro- 
ducers, and through them to consumers, 
'Mr. Stone said. Under the present hap- 
hazard system of marketing, as many 
as 14 different profits are taken on meat 
between the producer and consumer, he 
added, and much of this spread between 
price received by the producer and re- 
tail price to the consumer can be elimi- 
nated through more nearly direct deal- 
jing with the national cooperative. 

Profitable for Both Parties 

Buying by the packer through a coop- 
|erative whose officers know the needs 
|of the packer would be profitable to both 
|parties, Mr. Stone said. He cited an in- 
stance which happened recently, in which 





A., Inc., Washington, D, C., conducting | the packers’ storage rooms were filled | 


| with lard, so that the price of the fat- 
|ter hogs, producing the most lard, de- 
| clined rapidly. 

| If hogs had been sold at that time 
| through a centralized system such as a 
;national cooperative, hog raisers could 
| have been warned in advance that the 
| packers’ supplies of lard were adequate 
and could have been advised to market 


(1819)—Clicquot Club Company, Millis, | their hogs at lighter weights. The pro- | 
of ginger ale. | 


ducer ‘would thus have received more 
|money for his nogs, the lighter weights 
| being in better demand at higher prices, 
and would have saved the feed with 
| which he fattened them. 


| Under the usual system, there is no 
at the packer 
and ¢he farmer markets prod-| 


one to tell the farmer wh 
needs, 
|ucts blindly, without regard 


to what 


|the present or future demand may be, 


| Mr. Stone said. 
| Criticism Is Cited 


Ill-advised criticism has been made of 


the cooperative movement, that it at- 


tempts to set, aside the law of supply 
There is 
|no attempt to do this, he declared, but 
| there is an attempt to get for the| 
|farmer the prices which the law of sup- 
|ply and demand entitles him to receive. | 


and demand, Mr. Stone said. 





‘Minimum Wage Statutes 
| Are Said to Be Impotent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
{questioned on constitutional grounds 
after the Adkins and Children’s Hospital 


| case, and when reviewed by the supreme | 


in the national, has 
expended its activities to include Idaho, 


the meaning of the same is that crops 
are*deemed to be insured against loss 
by hail for the amount of $10, no more 
| and no less. 





Denver Insurance Company 
Obtains Illinois License 


State of Illinois: 
| Springfield, July 19. 
| The Mountain States Life Insuranee 
1Co., ef Denver, Colo., has just been 
| licensed to transact health and accident 
| insurance business in Illinois, the State 
| superintendence of insurance, Harry W. 
Hanson, announced July 18. 

The Illinois Supreme Court held June 
20 that this company could be licensed 
for the business of health and accident 
| insurance in the State without qualify- 

ing to write life insurance (V U. Ss. 
Daily, 1298). 


| 
j 








Pennsylvania to Hold 


| Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 19. 

In an official proclamation issued July 
16 Gov. John S. Fisher fixed the period 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, inclusive, as 
|“motor vehicle equipment inspection” pe- 
riod. The proclamation carries out an 
act of assembly of 1929. 

“I earnestly bespeak,” ghe governor’s 
| proclamation states, “the cooperation of 
|the press, the automotive industry, all 
motor clubs, chambers of commerce and 
lcivic organizations within Pennsylvania 
|in emphasizing the importance of this 
safety movement as a means of cooperat- 
ing with the authorities of this common- 
wealth in their effort, through enforce- 
|ment of the law, to reduce the hazard 
|to life and property occasioned by de- 
fective and improperly adjusted auto- 
motive equipment.” 

This will be the third annual inspection 
| period in Pennsylvania. 
| In the proclamation Gov. Fisher 
| pointed out that Pennsylvania “will be 
|honored by the holding of the Annual 
| Congress of the Safety Council at Pitts- 
burgh this year.” 


‘ 
1 
| 








Most Diseases Show 





| However, Rgports Reveal 





The number of cases of measles and 
smallpox was greater during the week 
| ended June 28 than the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the weekly 
health. statement just issued by the 
|Publie Health Service. Poliomyelitis 
|also showed an increase in the number 
|of cases, though all other communicable 


| stated. 
| text: 


lice has issued the following statement 
|regarding the prevalence of communi-’ 
| cable diseases in the United States. 


the following table are situated in all 


| parts of the country and have an esti- 


| 31,665.000. The estimated population of 


the 89 cities reporting deaths is more: 


| than 30,070,000, 
Weeks ended June 28, 1930, and June 


court of that State, was declared invalid | 99 1929: 


| because of the precedent established by | 


|the United States Supreem Court. 


Although high courts of States had on 
| occasions held their minimum wage laws 
| valid, the decision of the highest Federal 
| court, if applied to the laws in the eight 
| States having them now, would upset all 
| minimum wage laws, the division pointed 
|out. The decision, it was further added, 


| to legislate in respect to wages. 
Arguments raised against minimum 

wage laws to the effect that they tend 

to fix maximum wages have been found 


be false. California affords the best 


{in similar occupations in States that 
| have no laws of this character, it was 
pointed out. 





Cases Reported 


| 
Diphtheria: 1930 1929 
| 46 States ..8..-0++eeecee 780 1,229 © 
| 96 cities ......+5. ottxan . 402 640 
Measles: < 
an ee. cn dcandenmaus 8,262 6,818 ° | 
| 96 cities . ; 3,002 1,621.4 
| Meningocoecus meningitis: } 
| 46 dates = 5'8 hain eelaiaanei 95 151. 
OR CUO oss .c.dasesaesnsee 32 87... 
47 States ...... asunies ‘ne 120 “* 
Scarlet fever: > 
46 States ...... eecvecee - 1,631 1,786 — 
| Te eee ° 665 675 °F 
Smallpox: ‘> 
4B Beates ...cccees nsauen 769 612 4 
OB CURIOS. asiccnpesesactae 80 93, 
GB Beaten o5iikcck'vncrcein 492 547 
$6 GIGS a icasascsa.pinia 80 15°? 
Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
] 89 cities .....05 seein +» 410 890 


The 96 cities reporting cases used in °* 


Inspection for Autos 


Decrease in Week 


Measles and Smallpox Gain,’ 


| diseases showed a decline compared with , 
|the corresponding week of 1929, it was - 
The statement follows in full»: 


The United States Public Health Serv- * 


ow & ® 


mated aggregate population of more than ~* 


72 ee 


a 
Oey 
a] 
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Nine Agreements | 
On Freight Rates: 
Are Approved 





Sanction of Shipping Board| 


Is Given to Accords on 
Cooperative Handling of| 
Merchandise 





Nine rate conference agreements for 
the cooperative handling of or traf- 
between the carriers involved were 
Scored July 16 by the United States 
Shipping Board. The agreements were | 
filed pursuant to section 15 of the ship- | 
ping act of 1916, which makes Board | 
approval mandatory before they may be- 
come operative. The agreements are as | 
follows: ; 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with section 15 of the shipping 
act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 

States Steamship Company with North | 
German Lloyd: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from | 
Penang, Port Swettenham and Singapore 
to Pacific coast ports of the United 
States, with transhipment at Manila. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates of trans-Pacific Freight Bu- | 
reau, subject to minimum of $9 per 50 
cubic feet and are to be divided one- | 
third to North German Lloyd and two- 
thirds to States Steamship Company, the 
latter to absorb cost of transhipment. 


Other Agreements 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, | 
Inc., with Jawa Pacific Line: Arrange- 
ment for handling through shipments 
from the Orient to United States Gulf 
ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles 
harbor or San Francisco. Through rates 
are to be the same as applicable direct 
line conference rates, subject to _mini-| 
mum through rate from Java Pacific | 
Line’s loading ports of $9 per ton weight 
or measurement. Through rates from 
loading ports are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of tran- 


shipment at San Francisco or Los Ange- | 


les harbor. On shipments originating 
beyond Java Pacific Line’s loading ports 
the trans-Pacific carrier is to receive ex- 
pense of transporting shipments from 
point of origin to shipside before appor- 
tionment of the through rate. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with 
Western Ocean Steamship Corporation: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of molasses from Barbadoes 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco. The 
through rate is to be the combination of 
the local rates of, the participating car- 


riers plus cost of transhipment at New} 


York and is to be apportioned 30 per 
cent to Western Ocean and‘70 per cent 
to Panama Mail, the latter to a&Ssume 
cost of transhipment at New York. 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Scandinavian-American Line: Cov- 


' 


resulting from the assessment of these | and enhance if possible their rapidly di- 


|commodious accommodations, latest im- 


|those desiring this character of service | 


| create in the Department of Commerce an | 


Three Western Lines Defend 
Use of Extra Fare Trains 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and North Western Tell 


I. C. C. That Increased Revenue Is Necessary 
To Meet Falling Passenger Returns 


| 
| 
| 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


ures or violations of the aggregate of{ fore, due to causes well known, different 
intermediates provision or of the long} service desires or requirements of dif- 
and short haul provision of the fourth, ferent members of the traveling public 
section or any other provision of the | must be met by these western railroads | 
interstate commerce act on éither route, | in order to conserve as much as possible 





extra fares or the operation of these | minishing passenger revenues. For the 
trains. The operation of these Seniae | contssanines of the faster schedules and 
was established to meet a public de-/| the character of service and facilities on 
mand which included willingness to pay | these extra fare trains, an extra charge 
an additional amount not only for faster | is essential. 

schedules but for superior service, more! “It would be impracticable to continue 
‘ j | the operation of these trains with the | 
provements in newer equipment, etc., for | schedules, service and facilities afforded | 
without the extra fare. As the record | 
shows, the result would be a diversion | 
of traffic from the other trains without | 
a decrease in train miles operated an¢| 
would result in lack of satisfaction with | 
the service on the part of those now us- 
| ing same.” , 

| The counsel in their brief said the total | 
SS ene ‘ | extra fare revenue from operation of the | 
travel and shipping in domestic vessels, | Qyerland Limited, received by the South- | 
the United States Shipping Lines are|ern Pacific, Union Pacific,and Chicago | 
promoting an educational movement to|and North Western during the year 1929 | 
call attention to the facilities and bene-| WaS $362,283, and the first-named road’s | 


fits offered American citizens who pat- | fon une a Seen eee) 


ronize their own merchant marine, the | The brief says the only roads in the 
Federal Commissioner of Education, Dr. western district territory operating extra | 
William John Cooper, stated orally fare trains are the Southern Pacific, | 
July 19. |Union Pacific and Chicago & North} 
Dr. Cooper said that the Office of Ed-| Western; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 
ucation was informed by a representa-| Fe, and the Illinois Central. 
tive of the lines that textbooks treating| The full text of a summary of exhibit 
geography and civics and history taught | 191, regarding the need of more pas- 
in the public schools of the Nation are | senger revenue, as set forth in the brief, 
wanting in information about the Amer-/| follows: 
ican lines. The field agent of the United! “Exhibit 191 sets forth passenger serv- 
States Lines, John J. Hagerty, who con-| ice train operating results for class 
ferred with the Commissioner, stated | roads in the western district for 1920 to 
| that cuts and similar features illustrat-|1928 and for the five roads previously 
ing these textbooks have been supplied | mentioned from 1924 to 1928. The proc- 
in large measure by foreign shipping jess used in making the freight-passen- 
,interests, hence the student leaving! ger separation is a slight modifcation of 
school thinks in terms of foreign vessels | that used in the railway mail pay case, | 
and has scanty knowledge of those op-|I. C. C. 9200, and is based with respect : 
erated by his own countrymen, it was/to the freight-passenger separation of | 
explained. operating expenses upon the Interstate | 
Since the passage of the merchant |Commerce Commission’s formula. 
marine act of 1928, which provides a con- “The first half of exhibit 191 covers | 
struction loan fund of $250,000,000 to|the western distict, and the present 
stimulate the building of a greater mer-| plight of the railroads in this territory | 
chant marine, and further stimulates|is indicated by a passenger-operating 
American patronage by providing for the | deficit for the year 1928 of $51,686,727. | 








“Today more perhaps than ever be-| 


Al 





Education of Children 
Objective of Ship Lines 





As a means of increasing American 





| 





| 
| 


documented under the laws of the United! senger revenue in the western district | 
States, considerable interest has been| was $271,199,979, and for the first 11! 
manifested in getting Americans to use| months of 1929 $262,655,246, or a de- 
domestic lines, the Commissioner pointed | crease under 1928 of approximately 
out. A bill before Congress sought to | $8,500,000. 


ont. n “Exhibit 191 shows that for the five | 
agency to gather Statistics and informa- | railroads the net railway operating in- | 
tion relative to shipping and travel which | come from passenger train service was 
could be disseminated as an inducement | as follows: 





ers through shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit and apricot kernels from Pa- 
cific coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
to designated Danish ports. Through 

- rates are to be based on direct line rates 
of Pacific coast-European conference, 
subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
of $5. Through rates and minimum bill 
of ladjng charge are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, except that to 
ports other than Copenhagen the Scan- 
dinavian-American Line is to receive the 
excess of the through rate over the rate 
to base ports. 


Direct Line Rates 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
‘Inc., with Pacific Steamship Company: 
Covers through shipments of printing 
paper other than newsprint paper from 
‘Hoquiam, Wash., to Gulf ports of call 
,of Luckenbach, Through rate is to be 
‘62% cents per 100 pounds, out of which 
Pacific Steamship Company is to receive 
20 cents and, Luckenbach Gulf the re- 
mainder. Inbound state tolls at San 
Francisco are to be absorbed by Pacific 
Steamship Company; Luckenbach Gulf 
is to absorb outbound state tolls, while 


cost of transferring shipments is to be| 


assumed by the lines in equal propor- 
tions. When shipments aggregate 100 
tons or more Pacific Steamship Company 
is to make delivery to Luckenbach Gulf 
pier. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Union Clan Line: Arrangement 
for through shipments of canned goods, 
canned asparagus and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
to designated South and East African 
ports, with transshipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be set forth in the 
agreement and are to be apportioned 
on the basis of 40 per cent to Union 
Clan Line and 60 per cent to Luckenbach, 
the pater to absorb cost of tranship- 
ment. 


t that date. 
Terms Identical 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Prince Line, Ltd: The ce aot 
conditions of this agreement are iden- 
tical, except as to parties, with agree- 
ment No. 1284 between Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., and Union 
Clan Line. 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with American South African Line, Inc.: 
The terms and conditions of this agree- 


‘ment are identical, except as to parties, | 


with agreement No. 1284 between Lueck. 
enbach Steamship Company, Inc., and 
Union Clan Line. 


Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles 
Steamship | Company: Provides for 
through shipments of cast iron soil pipe 
from United States Gulf ports of call of 
Gulf Pacific Line to: Hawaiian Island 
ports of call of Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, with transhipment at Los An- 
geles harbor. Through rate is to be $12 
per gross ton to be divided equally be- 
tween the carriers. Inward wharfage 
at Los Angeles is to be absorbed by 
Gulf Pacific Line and outward wharfage 
‘by Los Angeles Steamship Company. 
Gulf Pacific Line is to pay cost of car- 
loading at its dock and Los Angeles 
Steamship Company is to pay cost of 


ear unloading at its dock; the cost of | 


switching to be assumed in equal pro- 
Portions by the lines. 





‘Two Copper Concerns 


t 


To Intervene in Rail Case 


The Idaho Copper Company and the 
Idaho Copper Corporation have been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to intervene in the case of | 


the application of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company and 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. for a 


certificate to abandon a portion of the | 


;Homestead branch in Baker County, 
Oreg. (Finance Docket No. 8256.) 





to further patronage. | 1924, $24,587,761; 1925, $10,290,973; | 
Dr. Cooper stated that there was little | 1926, $8,834,713; 1927, $543,462, and} 
that the Office of Education could do in | deficit 1928, $8,404,760. 
sponsoring such a movement except to | “Because of insufficient data, the ex-| 
advise the shipping interests of those} ,:. ~~ : , : 
agencies that could assist them directly. hibit shows operation for the five rail- 
The Commissioner stated that he sup-| roads from 1924 to 1928 only. The fig- 
plied them with a list of publishers of | ures speak for themselves. * * * It is 
| textbooks and suggested that the mat-|evident that these respondents are 
ter be presented to the National Educa-| greatly in need of whatever additional | 
tion Association. | revenue can be obtained through the con- | 
Since the writing, compilation and pub-| tinuance of extra fare passenger train 
ishing of textbooks involve a matter | Service desired by a part of the traveling | 
purely private, the Office of Education | Public, and of which no complaint has 
has no jurisdiction, Dr. Cooper said. The| been made. 
desirability of altering illustrations in| 
those books or of changing their ¢on- | 
tents rests with the individual publisher | 
and the author, he added. However, the 
Commissioner pointed out. that he sug- 
gested that an _ educational program 
a be eens by means of exhibits, 
charts, and lectures through cooperatio 
with such educational aoe ee ake | by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Education Association. Com-| as follows: - 
munications then could be had with the| Report and certificate in Finance Docket | 
publishers. No, 8318, authorizing the acquisition by | 
Dr. Cooper stated that an effort is be- | Se ane Bel Teenene emer | 
: 2 op ° a 0 rties 0 )& DB. erviss an ache 
ane Sate By 98 American jines to weave iaeclen’ Acker business as the Serviss Tele- 
/ paign for increasing do-| phone System, approved. 
mestic patronage facts on travel that! Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
are purported to be of cultural valuc.|No. 8320, authorizing the acquisition by 
But the main idea appears to be the di-|the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company | 
version of American money from foreign|°f the properties of the Vincentown & | 
bottoms to domestic bottoms, he added. 


Tabernacle Telephone Co., approved. 
Evidence of this appears in a pamphlet 





Action in Finance Cases 


Is Announced by I. C. CG. | 


Action by Division 4 in uncontested | 
| finance cases has just been announced | 
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Air Line in Japan 
Free of Accidents. 


On Defined Route 


| 
| 





| | 
‘Department of Commerce 


Learns That 1,200 People| 
Were Carried During First 


Hearing Dates Set on Coal Rates 
From Pennsylvania to Coast 





Undue Prejudice Alleged in 


land Field to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
And New England Coast 





The Interstate Commerce Comfhission | 
on July 19 made public assignment of | 


hearings on the complaints against the, 
| rates on coal from the bituminous coal! 


i district of western Pennsylvania, called | 
ithe Westmoreland district, to New Eng-+ 
\land tidewater and to New York City,} 
| Philadelphia, and Baltimore. | 


| The Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro-| 

an, announcement, July 18, b¥ the, DE: aucers “Association made. complain 
to September, 1929 there were no acci- | 2gainst the Baltimore & Ohio and others | 

’ ’ | 7 « 

dents on regular passenger routes nor (Docket No. 23430), and another pi 
forced landings due to motor trouble. plaint, made public July 19, was filed! 
* Japanese planes, according to a re-|by the Western Pennsylvania Coal | 
port from Trade Commissioner J. Eh- Traffic Bureau et al. against the Balti- 
lers, Tokio, are not equipped with radio, more & Ohio (No. 23430, sub. No, 1) 
yet 75 per cent of the scheduled flights |naming a large group of rail lines in- 
were completed. Weather reports are|volved in this coal field to tidewater 
furnished by stations maintained by the | traffic. Others,have taken an interest in 
company, the Army, and other wireless |the situation and anthracite operators | 
stations. The company flew 471,536 kilo- | have intervened in the central Pennsyl-| 
meters in the six-months’ period, and |vania case to protect their interests. 
carried 1,200 passengers, 1,500 kilos of! The full text of the Commission’s as- ! 
express, and 60,000 kilos of mail. The signment of hearings follows: 
announcement in full text follows: | Ng. O94aNSub. No, 1. Western Penn- 
Aviation developments in Japan dur- gclsania (Coal “sate sBivenn Gh al. ©. 


- ag gy oe ne ale Pg lao Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
oq |\al., assigned for hearing before Exami- 


ministry of communications, forwarded | E ae : ere ae 
to the Department of Commerce by | 2& C. H. Peck at 10 a. m. (E. S. T,), on 
Trade Commissioner J. Ehlers at Tokyo. | the dates and at the points named: Sept. 
During the first six months’ operation, |8, 1930, Washington, D. C., office Inter- 
Apr.-Sept., 1929, 471,536 kilometers were “— oo ‘ nae ~~ 22, 
flown and 1,200 passengers, 1,500 kilos oU, Concord, N. * nited States | 
P s Court Rooms; Nov. 3, 1930, Washington, | 


of goods and 60,000 kilos of mail were 
carried. Seventy-five per cent of the|D. C., office Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission. 


scheduled flights wer® carried out. The 
distance flown during the first year of; The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau in this latest brief in the case 


0 was. 1,147,200 kilometers. | 
T says it is a voluntary unincorporated 


peration 
| . ° ° ° 
jassociation of operators of bituminous 


here have been no accidents on the} 
regular passenger routes nor any forced 
| coal mines in the western Pennsylvania | 
(Westmoreland) district with principal 


landings due to motor trouble. Weather 

conditions have been the only cause for 
{office in Pittsburgh, and that the other 
complainants joining in its complaint) 


incomplete or cancelled flights. 
}are corporations, partnerships or indi- 


The principal route of the Japan Air 
Transport Company is from Tokyo to} 

Urusan | viduals engaged in operating bituminous 
coal mi.es and producing and shipping 


Dairen with stops at Osaka, a 
(Chosen), Keijo (Seoul) and Heijo| 
‘bituminous coal in intrastate and inter- 


(Pyengyang), a distance of approxi-| 

, 9 os Ss. -y tl 2 t ¢ 
matty 2,125 “Elpeeters. Dering | the |state commerce in and from that region 
|of Pennsylvania. 


Summer a through daylight service from 
Tokyo to Seoul will be maintained. | 

Planes will leave Tokyo at 7:30 in the} ’ 
morning and will arrive in Seoul at 5:30 | Defendants Transport 
making in 10 hours a trip that by rail Pennsylvania Coal 
takes 48 hours. There are no lighted 


Six Months 





Weather conditions were the only ob- 
stacle encountered by the Japan Air 
Transport Co, during the first six months 
operations were conducted, according to 


| 


|water transhipment coal regardless of 


| the 
'tidewater transhipment rates to Phila- 


jundue and unreasonable prejudice and 
‘disadvantages between persens, localities 


{coal traffic.” 


|charge more for transporting tidewater 


| 


Schedules From Westmore- 


| 


trict to eastern destination territory the | 
defendants currently maintain and receive | 
higher rates from the Westmoreland dis- | 
trict for a shorter than for a ionger dis- | 
tance over the same direction, “without | 
justification.” } 

The Western Coal Traffic Bureau, con- | 
tinuing, alleges that the tidewater tran- | 
shipment rates on bituminous coal from 
the Westmoreland district mines to the} 
transhipment piers at New York Har- | 
bor, Philadelphia and Baltimore, ‘“and| 
the relationship thereof as between the! 
various transhipment ports and piers” 
give rise to undue and unreasonable 
preference and advantage or disadvantage 
as between such ports and piers. 


Undue Prejudice 
In Rates Is Alleged 


“The maintenance” it adds “of tide- 
water transhipment rates to New York 
Harbor piers applicable upon all tide- 


| 


ultimate destination beyond the piers and | 


contemporaneous maintenance of | 
delphia Harbor and to Baltimore Harbor | 
piers, with application of the same con- 
ditioned upon ultimate destination beyond 
the piers and whether ultimate destina- 
tion be ‘within the capes’ or ‘without the 
capes,’ gives rise to undue and unrea- 
sonable preference and advantage and to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


and particular descriptions of bituminous 





The brief says the rail transportation 
service on tidewater transhipment coal 
to any one port, whether for delivery 
in domestic trade within the capes or 
without the capes at such ports, is a 
like service and is contemporaneously 
performed by the defendants under sub- 
stantially similar circumstanées and con- 
ditions. Different rates are charged by 
the defendants, it adds, for such trans- 


| 


| portation to certain ports ayd piers, the 


rate for coal transportation for delivery 
within the capes being the higher. In 
consequence, it says, the defendant roads 


Many Devices 
Are Available 


For Vacationists 


Modern Methods for Enjoy- 
ing Tours and Camping 
Are Outlined by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 








[Continued from Page 2.] 
Some have refrigerators, but others have 
not. In this latter case, the best way 
to reserve meat for use by its rightful 
owners and to keep it away from sundry 
small intruders with four (or more) 
legs, is to hang it high in a cool place 
in a cheap but useful contrivance made 
expressly for that purpose; it is a wire 
frame with a fine netting closed at the 
bottom by a draw string. ‘ 
Use of Canvas Water Bag 
Then, too, there is the important mat- 
ter of the water supply. Those of you 
who have been through training camps 
or who took part in the Great Adventure 
in 1917-18, will remember that a canvas 
water bag well filled and hung in the 


|shade will insure a handy, cool, and 


palatable supply of drinking water. The 
ideal cold spring is not always on your 
vacation site, nor can you always get 
ice easily. But the bug-proof and dust- 
proof water bag, by reason of light seep- 
age and evaporation, keeps the water 
cool and fresh. 

An innovation in the way of fisher- 
men’s needs is the collapsible bait holder 
made of waterproofed duck in bucket 
form with a tight top and holes around 
the upper part for use when the bucket 
is submerged to allow free circulation 
of water. When out of use, its collapsi- 
bility obviates the bulky feature of rigid 
bait carriers. 

Another characteristic American “in- 
vention” are the indispensable overalls. 
They are a form of Vacation “clothes in- 
surance” for young and old. A vacation 
is completely enjoyable only when we get 
back to the elemental joys of childhood 
—play without a thought for grime. And 
so an assortnient of overalls is a valua- 
ble item in almost any vacation equip- 
ment. Of course, overalls have their 
serious duties for our work-a-day world 
—for mechanics, farm hands, miners, fac- 
tory workers. But they also have their 
vacation duties; in them you can clean 





tto Mar. 31, 1929, .2,750,000 yen for the 


The agreement will expire Apr. | 
80, 1931, unless extended in writing prior | 


eatntett ont order in Finance Docket No. | 
left with the Commissioner, he indicated, 4 age ere Thc Being Bey Ry Mico 
| stating that American ships should 
carry 50 per cent of our goods. Maritime 
equality with other nations is regarded 
by the sponsors of the movement as a 
patriotic duty, the pamphlet declaves. 
and facilities, described more in etail 
in the record. 





to issue not exceeding $1,250,000 of first- | 
mortgage gold bonds, series C, said bonds 
to be sold at not less than 99.214 per cent 
of par and accrued interest, and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay in part applicant’s in- 
debtedness to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. Co. for advances made to 
the applicant for capital expenditures, ap- 
proved, 














Adin Taken on Radio A pplications 
Made Public by Federal Commission 


; eral Order 64, 


airways or provisions for night flying. | 
The fare from Tokyo to Dairen is 145| 


carrying OF United States mail on vessels| For the first 11 months in 1928, pas-| yen (about $71). Up to 25 kilos of bag-| porting bituminous coal from Pennsyl- 


gage are carried free of charge. | 
The Japan Air Transporé Company, | 
the principal air company, is government! 
subsidized. It began operations Apr. 1, 
1929, in Japan proper, where passenger 
service was begun in July. In September 
this service was extended to Chosen. The 
company is capitalized at 10,000,000 yen 
(approximately $4,937,000) one-fourth 
paid up. The governmem® has agreed 
to subsidize this company to a totai 


| 
| 
| 


| 


{amount of 19,970,000 yen over a period! 


of 11 years. The subsidy amounts to; 
580,000 for the fiscal year Apr. 1, 1928, 


fiscal year 1929, 3,580,000 yen for 1930, 
3,230,000 yen for 1931 and 2,900,000 yen 
for 1932. 

The air transport section of the avia-| 
tion school of Japan, the air transport 
research institute of Japan (Nippon 
Koku Yuso Kenkyujo) said to receive a! 
government subsidy, and the air trans- 
port service of the Asahi newspaper 
(Asahi Kokukai) operate additional serv- 
ices, A commercial service with some 
passenger traffic, is operated semiweekly 
by the first company between Tokyo, 
Shimoda and Thimadzu. Seaplanes are 
used. The second company operates a 
daily service between Isaka and Matsu- 
yama on the island of Shikou. The last 
company, although its services were sus- 
pended some time in the Spring, expected ; 
to resume operations over the route 
Sekpo-Tieipaan, making three trips a} 
week, | 


| 





ke. (pending receipt of formal application). \ 
KVP, City of Dallas, Fire and Police Sig- | 
nal Dept., Dallas, Tex., granted renewal | 
of license, 1,712 ke., 200 w. | 
WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., granted renewal of license, 6,- 
770, 10,450, 12,940, 17,580 ke., 200 w. and | 
1 kw. | 
KGDY, George W. Wright and J. Albert | 
Loesch, Huron, S. Dak., granted authority |! 
to test equipment for period of 10 days | 
from July 14, 1930, between 1 and 6 a. m., 
local standard time; superviser to be no- 
tified two days before beginning of test. 
WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa; 
Fla., same as above. 
W9XAO, Western Television Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted renewal of license, 2,000- | 
2,100 ke., 500 k., in accordance with Gen- 





In addition to the above 9 new and 18 
renewal of ship licenses were granted. 

WCLS, WCLS, Inc., 301 East Jefferson 
Street, Joliet, Ill., construction permit to| 





After Complying With Routine Requirements 


| 
| Station W9XAO, at Chicago, operated 


*| by the Western Television Corporation, | 


|was granted July 18 by the Federal 


Radio Commission, after the station had 
complied with certain regulations gov- 
erning operation of experimental sta- 
tions. 

A week ago the Commission desig- 
nated for hearing next Autumn, the sta- 


tion’s renewal application, on the grounds | 


that it had not filed a quarterly report 
on its operations, as required. It was 
stated orally July 19 in connection with 


the new action, that the station now has | 


filed the requisite report and that its 
work in television experimentation was 
commended by radio officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The Commission at the same time 
made public decisions on other pending 
applications of a routine or emergency 
nature, as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KLO, Perry Building Co., Ogden, Utah, 
granted license on 1,400 ke., 500 w., unlim- 
ited time. 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., granted construction permit 
to move studio and transmitter from Nora 
and Howard Streets to 213 Riverside Street, 
Spokane; install new antenna and ground- 
counter system, 

_KRGV, Valley Radio Electric Corp., Har- 
lingen, Tex., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

_WFIW, the Acme Mills, Inc., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to WFIW, Inc. : 





WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Oo., Inc., | 


Wilmington, Del., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from 9th and 
Market Street Equitable Trust Building, 
Wilmington, to Baynard Boulevard and 


} 


Renewal of the television license of, Marsh Avenue, Carreroft, Ed 


| modification 





‘sh ge Moor, Del. 
W2XM, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Holmdel, N, J., granted license to cover 
construction permit, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 23,100 ke., 1 kw. 

KHT, Alaska Packers Assn., Bristol Bay, 
Naknek, Alaska, granted license, 500, 460, 
272, 219, 246 k@, 200 w. 

. W2XBS, Radio Corp. of America, port- 
able, New York City, granted consent to 
voluntary assignment of license to National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., on frequency 2,100 
to 2,200 ke., instead of 2,000 to 2,100 ke., 
5 kw. e 

KGPA, Seattlé Police and Fire Dept., Se- 
attle, Wash., granted construction permit, 
2,452 ke., 250 w., for emergency fire and 
police service. - 

WIXP, Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth, Mass., granted modifi- 
cation of license covering additional fre- 
quencies, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 and above, 1 kw. 

W9XR, Great Lakes Broadcasting Co., 
Downers Grove, Ill, granted renewal of 
license, 2,850 to 2,950 ke., 5 kw. 

WOZ, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Richmond County, N. Y., granted 
of construction permit ex- 
tending completion date to Jan. 1, 1981. 

W9XAP, the Chicago Daily News, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to Sept. 3, 1930. 

WRDR, Township of Grosse Pointe, 
Grosse Pointe Village, Mich., granted li- 
cense to cover construction permit, 2,410 
ke., 50 

KKA, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Yakutat, 


Alaska, granted license to cover construc- | 


tion permit, 460, 500, 220, 274 ke., 200 w. 
New, N. Y. and N. J. Endurance Flight, 
Inc., Long Island, N. Y., airplane NR-971-W, 





airplane NR-973-W, airplane NR-972-W. 
granted temporary authority for trans- 
mitter to be used in connection with en- 
durance flight over N. Y. and N,. J., 2,368 


| struction permit to make changes in equip- 


Station W9XAO, Chicago, Granted Renewal of License 


make changes in equipment. | 
KPOF, Pillar of Fire (a 
1845 Champa Street, Denver, 


corporation), 
Colo., con- 


ment, 
Broadcasting applications received: 
KVOO, Southern Sales Corp., construc- | 
| tion permit to install 50-kw. equipment, in- 
crease ‘power from 5 kw. to 50 kw., and 


unlimited time. 

KGKk, KGKL, Inc. 50 South Millton 
Street, San Antonio, Tex., construction per- 
mit to make certain’ changes in equipment 
and increase power from 100 w,. to 250 w. 

WBT, Station WBT, Ine., Charlotte, N. 
C., construction permit to increase power 
from 5 kw. to 50 kw. and to ‘install new 
50-kw. equipment. 


| Youghiogheny, the Unity, the Washing- 


|; Sylvania Coal Traffic Bureau v. 


change of time from sharing with WAPI to | 


It says the defendants named in its! 
complaint are the common carriers trans- | 


vania to points in the six New England 
States and in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Westmoreland district embraces | 
all or portions of the coal producing areas | 
in the counties of Alleghany, Westmgre-| 
land, Washington, Fayette, Greene, But-| 
ler and Armstrong in Pennsylvania. The | 
bituminous coal lines there are served 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, the Monongahela, the Mon-| 
tour, the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh 


| & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh & West Vir- | 


the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 


ginia, 


ton Run, and the Winfield Railway Com-! 
panies. 


The brief says that ¢‘for many years 


'a considerable, but in recent years a de- 


clining” tonnage of bituminous coal has 
been moved eastbound (a) for track de- | 
livery throughout the New England 
States and the other States mentioned at | 
and east of the Genessee River, and | 
Johnsonburg, Pa.; Lock Haven, Pa., | 
Lewiston, Pa., and Cumberland, Md., and | 
(b) for tidewater transhipment over | 
piers at the ports of New York Harbor, | 
N. Y.-N. J.; Philadelphia, and Baltimore | 
—the eastern destination territory. 

The brief says the complainants allege | 
the track delivery rates on bituminous 
coal attacked and the tidewater rates are 
excessive, unjust, and unreasonably high 
and that in the rate structure on bitu- 
minous oal from the Westmoreland dis- | 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Comm 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, whi¢h are summarized 


|as follows: 


No. 1.—Western Penn- 
Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Against rates on 
bituminous coal from points in the West- 
moreland district to eastern destinations on 
the lines of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
for tidewater transshipment piers at New 
| York, Philadelphia and Baltimore as ex- 
cessive, unjust, unreasonable, unduly prej- 


23430, Sub. No. 


udicial and disadvantageous; against the 
| differences in rates to points “within the 
| Capes,” and those “without the Capes,” as 


j}unduly prejudicial. Ask cease and desist 


|} of Laurel, Miss., v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad et al. Unreasonable, unfair, and 
unjust rates in violation of ‘section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act, on coal, car- 
loads, from Alabama mines, to Hatties- 
burg and Laurel, Miss. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 





WIIM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
| Equitable Trust Building, Wilmington, Del., 
construction permit to move transmitter to 
Baynard & Marsh Avenue, Carrecroft Edge 
Moor, Del. 

Martin. C. Newman, 104 East Chicago 
Street, Sturgis, Mich., construction permit 
to erect new station to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
7 a. m. to 7 p. m. daily or unlimited time. 
The State Journal Company, 126 West 
Allegan Street, Lansing, Mich., construc- 





1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, | tion permit to erect new station to use 880} 


ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

E, M. Pace, trading as Pace’s Radio Serv- 
ice, 1717 Washington Street, Vicksburg, 
Miss., construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 ke., 10 w., daytime (daily 


except Sundays). 

Julian L. Roberts, owner, The Key Broad- 
easting Co., 117 North Second Street, 
Sterling, Colo., construction permit to erect | 


new station to use 1,220 ke., 150 w.; week 
days,, 6 to 11 a. m., 3:30 to 7 p. m.; Sun- 
days, 3 to 7 p. m. 
| Applications rec 
| casting) : 

| KFB, Hood Bay Canning Company, Hood 
Bay, Alaska, license to cover construction 
| permit for 460, 500, 212, 246 ke., 200 w,, 1. p. 
and p. g. service. 


eived (other than broad- 


WKDL, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
}Miami, Fla., modification of aeronautical 
| license for additional frequency of 
5,540 ke. 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, Inc., San 
|Juan, Porto Rico, modification of aero- 


nautical license for additional frequency, of 
5,540 ke, 


reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23650.—R. E. Webber of Schenectady, 
N. Y., v. Boston & Albany Railroad. et al. 
| Unjust and unreagfonable rates on common 

building sand, from North Wilbraham and 
! Westfield, Mass., to points in New, York. 
!Cease and desist order, the establishment 
| of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No., 23651.—Kansas Home Oil Co. of 
Kinsley, Kans., v. Midland Valley Railroad 
et al. Unreasonable and excessive rates on 
carload shipments of gasoline, 44 cents per 


| 


Okla., and other rates. Reparation, 

No, 23652.—Raithkamp Bros. Co. of Ken- 
|nedy Heights, Cincinnati, Ohio, v, Norfolk 
& Western Railway et al. Excessive, un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and 
vantageous rates on coal, from points in 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, and 
unduly preferential of receivers of coal 
jin adjaeent points in Cincinnati. Cease 
and desist order, and reparation of basis 
|of 
| just and reasonable. 
l. No. 23653.—Staunton 
| 
}way. Unjust and 
| bituminous coal, 


unreasonable rates 
from mines in the 
River and Kanawha districts, to Staunton. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of a rate of $2 from New 
| River and $2.10 from Kanawha district 
| mines and reparation to those bases. 
No. 23653, Sub. No, 1.—Ruble 
Hutcheson, Inc., of Lexington, Va, 


v. 


transhipment coal for ultimate delivery |the fish, climb the cherry tree—go down 
in domestic trade within the capes than | the well—be a Huckleberry Finn if yo 
for like service to the same ports and will, but at the same time keep clean 


; piers for ultimate delivery in domestic 


{to be unlawful 


unjust and unreasonable, 


i violation of settion 








order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates, which will not be discrimina- | 
tory, unduly preferential or prejudicial, 
j}and in conformity with the long-and-short 
haul provisions of the fourth section. 
No, 23649.—Meridian Fertilizer Factory 


100 pounds, Trousdale, Kans., from Tulsa, | 


disad- | 


rates which the Commission may deem | 


Brick Company of | 
Staunton, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- | 

on | 
New | 


' 
trade without the capes. It adds: | 
“But allegation is made hereby and 
herein that there is no unjust discrimina- | 
tion herein complained of in the con- 
temporaneous maintenance and charging 
of a different and lower rate for the 
transportation of bituminoys coal to tide- | 
water transhipment piers for ultimate 
delivery in a possession or dependency 
of the United States or in a nonadjacent 

foreign country.” 


Rates Have Been Raised 
Since January 1, 1930 


The brief says that all the rates on 
bituminous coal the complainant alleges 
in this case are rates 


| 


| which have been increased since Jan. 1, 


1910. 

The full text of the conclusion of this 
brief, follows: 

“That by reason of the facts stated 
in the foregoing paragraphs complain- 
ants and their traffic in bituminous coal 
in interstate commerce from the said 
Westmoreland district and mines therein 


|to the eastern destination territory have 


been. and are being subjected to the 
payment of rates for transportation 
which were and are and, so long as main- 
tained in effect, will be unlawful, being 
in violation 
of section 1, unjustly discriminatory in 
2, unjustly prefer- | 
ential and prejudicial in violation of sec- 
tion 3, and in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act.” 








erce Commission 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Against rates | 

| of $2.27 on coal from mines in New River| 
| district and of $2.30 fromm Kanawha dis- 
| trict, as unjust and unreasonable, to the- 
extent they exceed rates of $2 and $2.10, 
| respectively. Cease and desist order, the 
; establishment of just and reasonable rates | 
jand reparation. 
No. 23653, Sub. No. 
|Agnor, Inc., of Lexington, 
|peake & Ohio Railway. Against rate of | 
| $2.27 on coal from mines in New River 
district and of $2.37 from Kanawha dis, 
trict, to Lexington, Va., as unjust and un- 
|reasonable. Ask for the establishment of 
rates of $2 and $2.10, respectively, and rep- 
aration. 


. 
| “ 


Harper and 
Va., v. Chesa- | 


| No. 23653, Sub. No. 3.—Basic Furniture 
Ca., Inc., of Waynesboro, Va., v. Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio Railway. Against rates of | 
{$2.39 on coal from mines on New River 
district and of $2.37 from: Kanawha dis- 
trict, from Waynesboro and Staunton, Va., | 
as unjust and unreasonable, Ask for rates | 
and $2 and $2.10, respectively, and repara- | 


{ 


tion, 

No. 23653, Sub. No. 4.—Kimbalton Time | 
|Co., Ine., of Shawsville, Va., v. Norfolk & 
| Western Railway. Against rates on bitu- 
minous coal from mines on Norfolk and 
| Western to Kearns, Va., as unjust, unrea- 
sonable. Ask for establishment of rates 
{of $1.60 from mines in groups 8 and 4 
and of $1.70 from groups 5 and 6, and rep- 
| aration. 
| No. 23635, Sub. No. 5.—Smith Fuel Co. of 
Staunton, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
j}way. Against rates of $2.39 from New 
| River ang@ $2.49 from Kanawha _ districts, 
jon bituminous coal to Staunton, Va., as’ un- 
just and+unreasonable. Ask for establish- 
{ment of rates of $2 and $2,10, respectively, 
and reparation. 

No. 23654.—A. W. Veniee’ of Ogdensburg, 
|N. Y., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on_ ship- 
|ments of strawberries, from Shadbourne, 
N. C., to Oedensburg. Ask for a, cease 


and desist order, and reparation. 

No. 23656.—State of Missouri, ex rel, and 
Stratton Shartel, Attorney General, v. Balti- 
|more & Ohio Railroad et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of bitu- 
minous coal and screenings, from points 
in the southern Illinois to State institutions 
in Missouri, and unduly preferential of 
consumers in Towa. Ask 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation, 

No, 23657.—Barlow & Seelig 
turing Co. of Ripon, Minn., v. 


Manufac- 
Chicago, 


| Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Un- | 


just. and unreasonable rates on shipments 
of washing machines, 5742 cents from 
Ripon to Ft. Wayne, Ind., Harrisburg and 
| Indianapolis, as: unjust and unreasonable 


lof 48% cents. Reparation. 


for cease and de-| 


in a protective garb. 
Canvas Boats 

Then there is the portable pneumatic 
canvas boat, which can be transformed, 
when necessary, into a roll of canvas 
and a bundle of sticks. It ranges in 
weight from 15 to 20 pounds—and will 
carry a load of from 700 to 1,200 pounds. 
With its lightness and portability, it 
combines many utilitarian features. 
You can use it for hunting, fishing, bath- 
ing, and the most strenuous of water 
sports with absolute safety; it can be 
made to serve as a bed, as a motorboat 
tender, or as an emergency life raft. 
There are many safety features to be 
found in the various types of these cloth 
boats which make them a great attrac- 
tion for the kiddies. 


In one type the bottom is slightly con- 
cave to create a partial vacuum, making 
it impossible to capsize. In others a se- 
ries of air chambers, as in a balloon, in- 
sures safety in case of the puncture o 
one chamber. As many as six persons 
can be carried in some of these boats, 
although two adult passengers is the 
recommended capacity. 

An average-sized duffle bag will con- 
tain the deflated boat when you’re not 
using it. More than a dozen American 
firms manufacture another type, known 
as the “take-down” canvas boat. Usually 
extended over sticks for framework, 
slotted into board molds to spread it to 
shape, and covered with heavily proofed 
canvas, it is really ideal for portage and 
fits well into the scheme of vacationing 
by stream or lake. The midnight call 
to battle of the ubiquitous mosquito ‘is 
to many of us the first exasperating re- 
minder of defenselessness against this 
Summer kill-joy. 

There are certain kinds 


of “textile 


| preparedness” against these ravaging, 


remorseless insect enemies, but time’ «will 
not permit my describing them. 
are many other textile accessories for 


There 


| “bigger and better vacations”: Slickers, 


cotton shoes, hammocks, headgear for 
sports, folding furniture plain and fancy, 
inflatable cushions and pillows, auto 
shelters. They are described in this 
little pamphlet which is. yours for the 
asking. 

Wooden Vacation, Contrivances 


That particular booklet is confined to 
cotton articles, but the Commerce De- 
partment has just published another 
booklet put out by our National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, that is 
concerned with wooden vacation con- 
trivances which almost anyone can made 
out of waste lumber, such as discarded 
boxes, barrels, or crates. There are 
more than 100 suggestions here, with 
detailed specifications. You can make a 


| surprisingly good shower-bath out of da 


old barrel. You can make all kinds of 
other things, useful to vacationists, 
ranging from simple bookcases and 


s 


benches to admirable dressing-tables, oe 


fly-traps, or fishing-tackle. 

The National Committee: on Wood 
Utilization is interested in putting wood 
to its most efficient uses in order v0 
conserve our forest resources. I wonder 


lif you realize that between 3,000,000,000 
;and 4,000,000,000 feet of wood employed 
| for wooden containers every year in this 


country is either burnt up or is not used 


jin any effective way after those con- 


tainers have served their firg, purpose. 
This 50-page booklet on the “useful va- 
cation contrivances you can make out 
of waste wood is one of the measures 
taken to remedy that condition. : 

The engineers who got up the booktet 
combed our own and foreign countries 


|to gather good ideas. Through the for- 


eign offices of the Department of Com- 
merce—and there are exactly 60 of 
these—they obtained suggestions by the 
score, from the Arctic wastes of north- 
ern Europe to the thriving cities of 
the Antipodes, and from the old cities 
of China to the mining districts of the 
Andes. 7 

To fashion these vacation requisites 
|that the Committee has conceived, all 
you need are a few simple tools, nails 
land screws, some paint, stain, or var- 
nish, and a bit of time and patience, 

In any event, the assembling of your 
vacation requisites deserves pretty care- 
ful thought. It is capable of stimulat- 
ing better business ,@nd it means deeper, 


and|to the extent it exceeded a published rate| broader satisfiaction for anyone con- 
( 


4 


cerned. 
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State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 19. 

Revision of the New Jersey budget 
system from a number of angles was con- 
sidered July 15 at a conference of the 
State audit @md survey commission, a 
legislative investigating body, and a 
number of State executives. 

It was proposed by D. Frederick 
Buhmett, the commission counsel, that the 
incoming govérnor should take a more 
active part in the preparation of the 


which task is now handled by the re- 

tiring executive. Under the present plan, 

it was pointed out by counsel, a gov- 

ernor has little to say about the fiscal 

policy for which he is responsible until 

more than a year after he is inaugurated. 
Work Is Voluminous 


John A. Reddan, budget assistant to 
the governor, declared that the work 
was so voluminous that a newcomer in 
office does not have time to obtain a 
rasp of the problem between the time 
of his election and inauguration. Burnett 
asserted that at least the incoming gov- 
ernor could submit a supplemental mes- 
sage to that laid before the legislature 
by his predecessor. 

Abuses of the State emergency fund 
of $250,000 were condemned by Senator 


Holds 
Conference to Work Out} 
System of Estimates for) 


' 
‘ 


budget during his first year in_ office, | 


Loans Nearly 78 Million 


| 





‘Banking Institution at Omaha Has Advanced Huge Fund 
To Farmers in Four States Since 1923, 


Manager 





By Andrew 

Vice President and Manager, Federal 
Nearly $78,000,000 have been loaned 
(including renewals) by the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank of Omaha since 
it was organized in 1923. These funds 
have been advanced to farmers of Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Iowa through their cooperative market- 
ing organizations upon their ware- 
housed staple agricultural products, and 
through more than 100 livestock loan 


Ss; 


companies, agricultural credit corpora-| 


tions and banks, to which the farmers 
have given their notes and chattel mort- 
gages so they might obtain funds to 
purchase cattle, sheep, and dairy gows, 
or to produce or market crops. 

On June 1, this year, the bank had 
loans and discounts outstanding of $7,- 
272,060. The loans outstanding to 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associ- 
ations on that date were $985,277, a 
marked increase over a Vear ago. 

On that date the money advanced to 
local institutions upon their endorsement 
of farmers’ notes (discounts) wes the 
highest in the history of the bank or 
$6,286,782. 


List of Borrowing 
Organizations 


The farmers’ organizations which have 
{borrowed from this bank to carry out 
their programs of orderly marketing in- 
lelude the Wyoming Wool Cooperative 
|Marketing Association of McKinley, the 
|Cooperative Wool Growers of South Da- 





| 


Frank D. Abell, the Commission chair-|ota of Brookings, the South Dakota 
man, who cited that an appropriation of | wheat Growers’ Association of Aber- 
$50,000 to recondition and refurnish the) goon the Widwest Grain Marketing As- 
Little White House at Sea Girt had been! . ciation of Lincoln, the Northwest Ne- 
raised to $105,000. braska Alfalfa Seed Growers Cooperative 

The State house commission, composed | Association of Crawford, and the West- 
of the governor, State treasurer and/en South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers 
State comptroller, authorized the spend-| Exchange of Rapid City, S. Dak. 


ing of the added $58,000, said Senator 
Abell, drawing upon the emergency fund 
for the money. The Little White House 
is occupied by the governor as a Sum- 
mer home. 


Lump Sums Criticized 


Senator Abell declared that the theory 
of the emergency fund was excellent, 


E 
| On June 1 the bank had nearly $1,000,- 
000 outstanding in loans to cooperatives 
/on wheat, wool, barley and flax. During 
‘the last calendar year the bank’s loans 
lof this character totaled approximately 
| $2,000,000, including about $260,000 in 
renewals. These figures show a gain 
lover any of the previous six years. 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 





but that expenditures from it should 
Be limited to actual emergencies, which 
definition did uct apply, he said, to the 
White House improvements. 

Lump: sum appropriations likewise 
were criticized by Senator Abell, as were 
the inclusion of items in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill which should 
be contained in the main measure. The 
practice of departments entering upon 
costly projects after obtaining an initial 
appropriation representing only a small 
portion of the ultimate outlay was an- 
other point on which Senator Abell said 
there was need of reform. 


!of Omaha was established along with the 
11 other banks of this character by Con- 
gress in 1923. They are each housed 

‘with the Federal Land Bank of the dis- 

trict, and officered by the same person- 

nel. Each bank serves the same area as 
the Band Bank, so the bank at Ohama 
serves the farmers of Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, South Dakota and Iowa. ‘ 

The 12 banks have loaned approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, including renew- 
als, since they began business about 
seven years ago. Roughly, one-half has 
been borrowed by about 90 farmers’ 
large cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and half has been loaned to indi- 
vidual farmers upon their notes given 
to more than 900 local lending institu- 
tions. Due to the wide territory served 
by each bank, Congress decided it was 
feasible to lend directly to farmers and 
that they would have to offer their notes 
to these local institutions and their 
credit be passed upon by them. 

Many of the credit corporations and 
livestock loan companies in the area 
served by the Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Omaha have been established with 
the specific intention of obtaining most 
of their funds from this bank by bor- 
rowing from it upon the farmers’ notes. 
Some of these local lending institutions 
are large corporations with considerable 
capital, while others have not been so 
liberally supplied. 


Some Are Permitted 


To Borrow on Notes 


Since they are usually permitted to 
borrow on these notes to the extent of 
six to eight times their capital, and 
since they can charge borrowers only 
2 or 24 per cent more than they pay 
the Intermediate Credit Bank in interest 
they must have a fairly large capital 
in order to earn suffttient funds to be 
able to pay for good management. 

In the States covered by the Omaha 
bank, 105 such jstitutions have done 
business with it. Their capital ranges 
from $10,000 to $500,000. Most of their 
loans have been made to farmers o7 
1anchers so they may purchase livestock 
and carry on their usual farming or 
ranching operations. The aggregate 
amount of such loans handled by the In- 
termediate Credit Bank of Omaha since 
organization is nearly $70,000,000. In 
|advancing these funds to local institu- 
tions, the bank has aided nearly 10,000 
farmers and ranchers to acquire funds 
at low rates of interest and for periods 





Illinois Decline in Savings 
Not Due to Stock Disorders 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 19. 

The decrease in savings deposits is 
not due wholly to losses in the stock | 
market crash, in the opinion of the au- 
ditor of public accounts, Osear Nelson, | 
but partly to the fact that savings de- 
positors have been turning for invest- 
ment to stocks that are recognized as 
stable and conservative. 

In the current issue of the monthly 
bulletin of the banking department, he 
says: 

“Figures have been published recently 
showing a considerable decrease in sav- 
ings deposits in the United States in 
the past few months. Many inquiries 
have been spade as to where they have 
gone. The “first answer has been “lost 
in the stock market crash,” but from 
statistics at hand it would seem that 
many savings depositors h’ve sought in- 
vestment in securities which are recog- 
nized as stable and conservative. 

“During the past year, or at least run- 
ning from May to December, 1929, the 
number of stockholders in seven large 
corporations have been increased in the 
total number of 158,000. There are 
other corporations which have done like- 
wise but their figures are not at hand. 
It might be safe to estimate that the 
number is easily 200,000 and if each 
bought an average of 10 shares it wouid 
represent the sum of $200,000,000, which 
is not a small item in itself.” 


‘ 





Trade Commission 
Schedules Hearings 








. = yhic ‘ere commensurate with their 
Cottonseed Inquiry Set for ie oh alli aa 

Montgomery, Ala., July The Intermediate Credit Bank of 

‘ s Se J . 21 Omaha always has done a_ relatively 

large business in supplying funds to 


Cottonseed price hearings of the Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission will be trans- | 
ferred to Montgomery, Ala., on July 21, 
and four trial examiners’ hearings and ! 
one trade practice conference also are| 
scheduled for the week beginning that day4 Indi 


according to a Commission statement orf | ° 7 
July 19. The statement follows in full) Gain for Week of July 16 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


ext: | 

Cottonseed Price Hearings: The Commis- | 
sion’s investigation of cottonseed prices | ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
will be transferred from Atlanta to Mont- | banks in leading cities for the week end- 
gomery, Ala., with examination of witnesses ing July 16 and made public by the 
beginning July 21 at 10 o’clock in Judge | Board July 19, aggregated $13,494,000,- 
Grubb’s court room in the Federal Build- (99 or 22° per cent above the total re- 
my, Bowigomesy. to | ported for the preceding week, which 
changes in time): -included but five business days, and 29 

Clicquot Club Company) of Millis, Mass.; | Per cent below the total reported for the 
taking of testimony July 21, Boston, 2 p. corresponding week of last year. 
m., daylight saving time, 331 Young’s Hotel; Aggregate debits for 141 Genters for 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of a bev- 
erage; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
James M. Brinson, Commission's attorney. 
Docket 1819. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 


local ipstitutions to loan on livestock. On 
June 1 this vear, $49,262 was secured 
by dairy cattle as collateral, $4,760,621 





Hearings (subject 


;since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
| 674,000,000, as compared with $10,290,- 
| 000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
geles; taking of testimony July 21, Minne- | 958,000,000 for the week ending July 17 
apolis, 10 a. m., 212 United States Post | of last year. 

Office Building; alleged mirepresentation | 


in sale of furniture; W. C. Reeves, trial | sa: 
examiner; B L. Smith, Commission's attor- | Shanghai Silver Stocks 
Increase During Week 





ney. Docket 1739. 

extile Bag Manufacturers Association, 
and others, of Detroit; taking of testi- 
mony, July 24, Minneapolis, 10:30 a. m., 
212 United States‘Post Office Building; al- | to 
taped suppression of competition = the sale 
ef cotton bags; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- a . : 
aminer; Srerens F. Haycraft, Commission's sees & sadingrete, te Se. Depecnens a 
attorney. Docket 1765. 7 -* re. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An-| corresponding figures for July 3 were 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 10 
taled 218,000,000 taels, of which 121,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 


geles; taking of testimony, July 24, Mil- | 120,000,000 taels and 119,200,000 taels, 
waukee, 10 a, m., 317 United States Post | respectively. 

Office Building; alleged misrepresentation| Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
in. sale of furniture: W. C. Reeves, trial | 108,000,000 taels on July 10 as com- 
xaminer: F. L. Smith, C ission’s at- Sens ‘ : ¥ 7 
formes. Docket 1739.” ® “| pared with 107,200,000 taels on July 3. 


Trade Practice Conference: Wool stock | Lhe total number of silver dollars in 
industry, July 25, New York City, 10 a. m., | Shanghai on July 10 was 153,000,000 as 
(alight saving time, Hotel Martinique. | compared with 156,200,000 on July 3. 
Commissioner C. W. Hunt will preside. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


: 


~ 


| which figures have been published weekly | 


| 


| 


Declares 


Kopperud 
Inter mediate Credit Bank of Omaha 
{other cattle, $1,871,055. sheep; $39,515, 
| sheep, and $66,327, warehoused grain. | 
In lending direct to farmers’ coop- 
erative marketing associations the pro- | 
cedure also is simple. i 
| The members of the cooperatives de- | 
‘liver their wheat or wool or other ap- 
proved staple agricultural commodities to | 
their organization, where it is stored in| 
bonded warehouses and graded. Upon} 
| the warchouse receipts, the marketing or- | 
ganizations usually borrow 60 to 75 per | 
cent of the current market value of their | 


commodities, passing the funds on to the | 
farmers who have contributed the prod-| 
ucts to the pool. As they are sold over 


a series of months the bank is repaid its | 





| 
+ 


loan and the balance is available to pay | 


expenses of the -cooperative, lay aside a} 
reserve, and the remainder goes to the 


| 


farmers contributing their commodities | 


{to the pool. 
| Many Cooperatives 
| Secure Such Loans 


' 


| 


The number of cooperatives using in-| 


| termediate credit varies somewhat with | 


{th€ number of such organizations within 
|a bank’s district. Throughout the United 
| States 92 cooperatives have secured such 
loans. Twelve have _ borrowed 
warehoused wheat, 11 wool, 18 cotton, 10 
|tobaceo, 15 canned fruit and vegetables, 
4 alfalfa seed, 3 
prunes and olive oil, 
and honey, and T-handling broom corn, 
red top seed, raisins, hay, lima beans, 
evaporated milk, peanuts and other nuts, 
cheese, flax and barley. 

In addition to these, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has approved as commod- 
ities upon which loans may be made, 
powdered skim milk, maple syrup and 
|sugar. Of course, not all of these com- 
modities are produced in the Omaha bank 
area, but there are several which are not 
yet represented in the loans made by 
this bank. The products upon which 
loans are made are of a relatively non- 
perishable, staple character. 

They must be stored in an acceptable 
warehouse, and they are periodically in- 
spected. In some instances the coop- 
eratives have carried the product over 
one year, but this is an exception; they 
plan to feed their commodities into the 
markets as fast as they will absorb them 
without breaking the price. 

Within the last few years, the officials 
of some of the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations thought they would be able to 
obtain larger membership in their or- 
ganizations if they were able to advance 
to the farmers a larger part of the sell- 
ing price of the commodity at the time 
they delivered it to the cooperative than 


» 


the Federal intermediate credit bank 
could lend. Consequently, when the 
Federal Farm Board was created by 


Congress last year, they petitioned the 
Board to make additional advances of 
Government funds upon the commodities 
on which the Federal intermediate credit 
banks had already loaned from 60 to 75 
per cent of the current value. 


Sources of Funds 
Said to Be Different 


| In some instances, the new Board has 

made these loans, thereby making it 
possible for the cooperatives to advance 
a total of 80 per cent or more of the 
current selling price of the commodities. 
In some instances, also, the Board has 
made loans directly to farmers’ cooper- 
atives which do not have loans from 
the intermediate credit banks. 

The source of the funds of these two 
types of loans is different. The Federal 
Farm Board lends funds furnished by a 
Government appropriation of moneys 
from the United States Treasurye The 
intermediate credit barks, aside from 
their capital which is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, obtain their funds to 
loan from tax-free, short-term bonds or 
debentures, which are purchased by 
banks’ and business coycerns and are 
considered first-class investments fo: 
secondary reserve# or other funds, for 
they bear a rate of interest slightiy 
higher than Government 
certificates 

Each Federal intermediate credit bank 
has a capital of $5,000,000, all of Which 
is subscribed by the United States 
Treasury, or a total of $60,000,000 for 
the 12 banks, of which $30,000,000 has 
been paid in. 


' 


Omaha Bank Has 
Ample Facilities 

The agricultural credits act limits the 
rate of interest which these banks may 
charge to not more than 1 per cent above 
the rate paid upon the last preceding 
issue of debentures. Although interest 
rates were unusually high during part 
of 1929, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Omaha was able to find a mar- 
ket for its debentures enabling it to keep 
its maximum rate at 6 per cent, and 
during a considerable part of the year 
at 512 per cent, or lower. The present 
rate to cooperatives and to local lending 
institutions is 5 per cent. 

While the securities issued by these 
banks are well protected and fully se- 
cured, the banks are operating on a 
basis to keep the cost of credit extended 
to farmers through their cooperative 
marketing associations, and through 
their local financial institutions, to a 
minimum rate of interest. 

Thus the intermediate credit banks 
handle farm credits for a longer period 
than ordinarily may be extended by 
banks of deposit, and falling short of 
the long-term farm loan. Two principal 
advantages, besides low interest rate, are 

erived by borrowers from these banks. 
The farmer is assured of credit being 
available at all times for his crop pro- 
duction and-livestock operations, regard- 
less of local conditions in his community 
affecting the supply and cost of credit, 
and he is assured that if he does his part 
toward preserving good standing with 
the bank, his logan will not be called for 
payment until his crops and livestock are 
These banks supple- 
short-term 


| ready for market. 
ment ordinary commercial 
credit. 

| Although a number ‘of agricultural 
credit corporations have been established 
under the State laws for the specific 
purpose of lending funds:to farmers so 
they may purchase cattle, sheep, dairy 
cows or to produce and market craps, 
the Omaha bank has ample facilities — 
extending such credit through additional 
livestock loan companies, credit corpora 
tions or local banks or to meet the needs 
of farmers’ cooperative marketing as- 

| sociations handling approved staple ag- 

| ricultural commodities, 


upon | 


each handling beans, | 
each handling rice | 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
Payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 








Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1104 
Belgium (belga) 13.9760 
Bulgaria (lev) + -7219 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 2.9655 
Denmark (krone) ........ 26.7893 
England (pound) 486.5227 
Finland (markka) 2.5174 
France (franc) 4 Ebadi 3.9358 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8776 
Greece (drachma) ...........-5 1.2961 
Holland (guilder) 40.2465 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.5239 
BONN CHIBY. -oe nos 5 500g es eve ves 5.2382 
Norway (kron€) ~..-...seeeeess 26.7883 
Poland (zloty)... 0... eee eee 11.2160 
Portugal (escudo) ........ . 4.4830 
Rumanis. (leu)... .scccsesecee -5958 
Spain (peseta) . 22. ..e.ceeeees 11.5947 
Sweden (krona) ............... 26.8862 
Switzerland (franc) .......... 19.4356 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7723 
China (Chefoo tael) ........... 38.1250 
China (Henkow tael) .......... 37.9166 
China (Shanghai tael) ....,.... 36.7083 
China (Tientsin tael) woe. B8.4875 
China (Hong Kong dollar)..... 31.0895 
China (Mexican dollar) . 26.5000 
China (Tientsin dollar) ....... 26.7500 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 26.2500 
BGen. CQUPGO) 25. sce cvivesenes 36.0770 
Japan (yen) a5 abew akon’ 49.3657 
Singapore (dollar) @............ 56.1612 


Canada (dollar) . 100.1382 


Cuba (peso) 99.9050 
Mexico (peso) .......--sseveees 46.9300 
Newfoundland (dollar) ........ 99.8655 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......:. 82.4625 
Brazil (milreis) ©... ....+eeeee 10.9055 
RUNG. CHONG) 5c cine se eaeeedeewe 12.0957 
Uruguay (peso) ° 86.2583 
Colombia (peso) ......-.++. 96.5300 





Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 


‘of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 

marized as follows in full text: 
Brown-Lipe Gear Company, Syracuse, 

N. Y,. Overassessments of income and 


| profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 


are determined as follows: July 31, 1920, 
$27,913.21; July 31, 1923, $5,743.40; July 
31, 1926, $328.87. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case, Docket Nos. 28626, 
25557 and 37677 for the fiscal years 1920, 
1923 and 1926, respectively. 

— n-Lipe Gear Co. 

Brown-IXpe Gear Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 


lare determined as follows: July 31, 1917, 


$22,984.42; July 31, 1918, $72,212.31; 
July 31, 1919, $169,808.46; July 31, 1925, 
$7,871.78. ; 
The revision of the Yeported valuations 
of the opening and closing inventories 
causes $68,057.83 of the overassessment 


‘for the fiscal year 1919 since, after an 
| extensive field investigation of the tax- 


payer’s accounting records and a com- 
prehensive review in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the opening inventory 
was understated and the closing inven- 
tory was overvaluel. Revisions are made 
accordingly and the inventory valuations 
used in the present audit are the same 
as those used in the determination of the 


'tax liabilities for the preceding and suc- 


a 


ceeding taxable years. Section 203, rev- 
enue act of 1918; articles 1582 to 1584, 
inclusive, Regulations 45, as amended by 
T. D. 8296 (C. B.-I-1, 40); 
of F, N, Johnson Company, 2 B. ‘1. 
256, and Ashtabula Bow Socket Com- 
pany, 2 B. T. A. 306. 


The amount of $65,677.40 of the over- 
assessment for the fiscal year 1918 re- 
of the 
profits tax liability under the provisions 
of section 210, revenue act of 1917 and 
328, revenue act of 
1918, by reason of hose inability to de- = 
termine, satisfactorily, the statutory in-|¢ } 
vested capital under the provisions of |ableness of the deductions allewable un- 
Ac-|der the provisions of sections 234(a) (8), 


sults from the redetermination 


sections 327 and 


sections 207 and 326 of such acts. 


tes Treasury Statement 


| United Sta | 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close | 
of Business July 17; Made Public July 19, 1930 








Corresponding Corresponding 

f period period 
Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1931 Fiscal year 1930 
CNS, 005006 stnaceve $13,456,600.54 $27,293,584.64 $13,456,600.54 $27,293,584.64 





12,752,572.25 
32,841,969.73 





11,093,625.25 
31,739,224.54 


| Income tax 
| Mise. internal revenue .. 
| p Foreign obligations— 


11,093,625,.25 
31,739,224.54 














SECU bo ke sev. 60 2eees 30,000.00 25,000.00 30,000.00 25,000.00" 
LERUECONG SCC scp eSeeeeees sv ivixedummnes MOET ss ccicesebenas 19,359.57 
| Railroad securities ..... 281,537.36 235,644.95 281,537.36 235,644.95 | 
[Mee NIION 5 -bdie x-cuan ta sade 193,587.47 176,934.84 198,587.47 176,934.84 
| Trust fund receipts (re- 

appropriated for in- 

VERURUNGD 6065600 e508% 2,948,111.30 3,059,945.95 2,948,111.30 3,059,945.95 
| Proceeds sale of surplus 

COT) vio 6 wo0% 65's 56,978.54 316,535.61 56,978.54 316,535.61 | 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 1,003,067.87 984,552.59 1,003,067.87 984,552.59 
Other miscellaneous .... 11,731,794.66 12,551,181.30 11,731,794.66 12,551,181.30 
| _ —7-_—_o Cr - — 
~ Total ordinary ..... $75,296,219.72 $87,495,589.24 $75,296,219.72 $87,495,589.24 





ee 


$108,857,638.91 | 
I 


' Expenditures | 
General expenditures ... $128,759,596.42 $118,705,439.80  $128,759,596.42 $118,705,439.80 
| “Interest on public debt 10,018,105.58 14,289,491.14 10,018,105.58 14,289,491.14 
Refund customs ........ 1,143,488.84 939,158.74 1,143,488.84 939,158.74 
| Refund internal revenue 2,.846,890.07 7,435,596.30 2,846,890.07 7,435,596.30 
| Panama Canal 1,006,522.95 691,533.66 1,006,522.95 691,533.66 | 


| Excess of expenditures . $122,406,513.78 $108,857,638.91  $122,406,513.78 








: Op. in spec. accounts— 
| Railroads 3 


| Re a ween ePeccees ‘ 13,238.51 62,145.11 13,238.51 62,145.11 

dhivan Be, _ : 44,206.02 416,745.63 *4,206.02 +16,745.63 

| Dping Board ........ 103,700.34 1,924,890.19 108,700. 

| Agricultural marketing : eo en 
RONG CNBC) 665 ca:s0.06 50 SGGO MOREE 66.60 acisewvene A ae ee 

Alien property funds ... #212,562.32 213,189.94 *212,562.32 213,189.94 | 

| Adj. service cert. fund °. +349,307.46 511,407.25 +349,367.46 511,407.25 


| tCivil-service r’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
| Govt. life insurance .... 


20,464,055.57 20,148,195.90 20,464,055.57 20,148,195.90 


2,831,494.48 2,987,462.46 2,831,494.48 2,987,462.46 


| D. C, teachers’ retirem't 44,001.45 *162.55 44,001.45 7162.55 
| £For. Service retirement 395,000.00 379,776.55 395,000.00 379,776.55 
| Gen. railroad contingeat 92,615.37 72,646.04 72,615.37 72,646.04 


$172,617,733.50 


$168,344,024.90 
$28,000,000.00 
9,000.00 
203.25 


$172,671,733.50 








$168,344,024.90 
_-———_——— | 
$28,000,000.00 
9,000.00 

203.25 


Total ordinary ..... 





$25,000,000.00 


31,000.00 





$25,000,000.00 


31,000.00 


| Sinking fund ........... 
| Received for astate taxes 
| Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


$25,031,000.00 





25,031,000.00 28,009,2038.25 


+ $197,702,733.50 $196,353,228.15 $197,70 


$28,009,203.25 





| nee 
i Total expenditures 2,733.50 $196,353,228.15 


Receipts and ex 
| “The figures for 
| $18,708.48 accrued 


¥Excess of credits (deduct). 


ability fund was invested in sp 


penditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
r the month and for the fiscal year 1931 to date each includes 
a _ discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $26,017.49. 


_iThe amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ecial issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 


1935, Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account $395,000, 
Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged | 
above. On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the amount of 
$4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for account of 
| the Foreign Service retirement fund. 








a like or similar trade or business to 
that of the taxpayer. Appeal of The 





Stsamship Company v. 
ma, As 18. 





Commissioner 7; 


Appeals 
A. | 


| Viscoe Company, 3 B. T. A. 444, 


The amount of $59,876.51 of the over- 
| assessments for the fiscal years 1918 and 
| 1919 is due to the reductions of the re- 
| ported net incomes since a thorough field 
| investigation of the taxpayer’s account- 
'ing records disclosed that the amdunts 
|of certain operating expenses incurred 
in such years were erroneously under- 
| stated in the returns filed. Section 234 
| (a) (1), revenue act of 1918; articles 101 
and 561, Regulations 45. 

The overassessments for the fiscal 
| years 1917 and 1919 to the extent of 
| $41,103.37 and the entire overassessment 
|for the fiscal year 1925, amounting to 
| $7,871.78, result from the allowance of 
| reasonable deductions for depreciation of 
| the Mar. 1, 1913, values of certain patents 
| owned by the taxpayer based on the valu- 
| ations determined and at the rates ¢s- 
| tablished after thorough consideration 
,of all the facts in the Bureau since the 
| deductions for the foregoing item were 
omitted from the returns filed for such 
years. Sections 2384 (a) (7), revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1926; article 161, 163 
| (as amended by T. D. 4055, C. B. IV- 


/2, 63) and 561, Regulations 45 and 69. | 


| Appeal of Union Metal Manufacturing 
Comapny, 1 B. T. A. 395; Simmons Com- 
|pany v, Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 631. 
The allowance of deductions 
‘amortization of the costs of facilities in- 
stalled or acquired after Apr. 6, 1917, 
for the production of articles contribut- 
|ing to the prosecution of the World War 
|causes $13,886.44 of the overassessments 
for the fiscal years 1918 and 1919. The 
expenditures have been carefully an- 
|alyzed and verified by Bureau engineers 
lar... all of the relevant factors have been 
nsidered in determining the reason- 


for | 


jnue act of 1918 and the regulation pro- 


|mined that the deduction allowed in a 


The balances of the overassessments | 
for the fiscal years 1917 and 1919,| 
amounting to $259.28 and $16,144.35, re- | 
spectively, are caused by increases in the | 
reported invested capitals representing | 
adjustments made to reflect the proper | 
valuation of certain assets included | 
therein, the inclusion of a surplus reserve 
which was not taken into consideration | 
in arriving at the invested capitals shown | 
in the returns, restorations for the ex-4 
cessive deductions for prior years taxes | 
and proper adjustments made to give: 
effect to the average invested capital. 
Sections 207, revenue act of 1917 and! 
326, revenue act of 1918; articles: 53, 
Regulations 41; 831, 838, 840 and 845(a),| 
Regulations 45. 

Theta Oil Company 

Theta Oil Company, Chicago. An over- 
assessment of income and profits tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1918, $201,096.86. 

The allowance of an additional deduc- 
tion for depreciation causes $70,174.66 
of the above overassessment. After a 
thorough field investigation and confer- 
ences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 


prior audit which resulted in the assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax is inadequate 
and less than the reasonable allowance | 
authorized by section 234(a)(7), reve- 


mulgated thereunder. Golconda Oil Com- 
pany v. Commissioner 7 B. T. A. 955 
and T. J. Wood v. Commissiony 9 B, T. 
A. 1206. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $130,922.20 resluts from 
the redetermination of the profits tax 
liability under the provisions of sec- 





cordingly the profits tax liability has|revenue act of 1918 and 1209, revenue 
been determined by a comparison with' act of 1926; articles 181; 185 (as amened 
the profits tax liability of a group of|by T. D. 4133, C. B. VII-1, 236) and 


short-term | representative corporations engaged in|561, Regulations 45; American Hawaiian 





E consider the present market favorable 


tions 327 and 328, revenue act of 1918, 
,due to abnormal conditions affecting the 
taxpayer’s capital whereby the, values 
of certain assets and certain capital used 


Advisory Agency 
Found to Settle 
Many Tax Cases 





Federal Taxation Described 


As Matter of Administra- 
_tion Rather Than Merely 
Litigation 





By C. T. Hoffman 

Special Advisory Committee, 

Internal Revenue 

The work of the special advisory com- 
mittee over a period of approximately 
three years has proved conclusively the 
contention of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that Federal taxation is a mat- 
ter of administration and not litigation. 
At the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, there were pending before 
the Board of Tax Appeals more than 
20,000 appeals. The number of new ap- 
peals filed was considerably in excess 
of the number disposed of. To meet the 
situation there was adopged in 1927 an 
aggressive settlement pdlicy, particularly 
with respect to cases which appeared 
destined for litigation rather than set- 
tlement through administrative proc- 
esses. The activities of the committee 
in this direction have been orderly, with 
the settlement procedure given effect so 
that the result in each case disposed 
of by the committee shall have been 
consistent with the proven facts and the 
law thereto applicable, with every en- 
deavor to maintain the completed work 
on the highest possible standard of ex- 
cellence. The results of the committee’s 
intensive efforts in this direction are 
shown by the fact that the cases carried 
to the Board of Tax Appeals and con- 
sidered to a conclusion by the committee 
up to Mar. 31, 1930, mumbered 15,197 
dockets,’ Following negotiations with 
the petitioners, settlements were ob- 
tained by the committee in 9,242, or 

60.7 per cent, in’such cases, 


Settlements Reached 


The committee during the same pe- 
riod also considered to a conclusion 4,081 
cases while such cases were in the 60- 
day status. Settlements, following ne- 
gotiations with taxpayers or their coun- 
sel, were effected in 2,211 of these cases, 
together with 820 cases considered and 
closed without appeals, or a total of 
3,031 60-day cases closed without peti- 
tions for appeals, representing 74.29 per 
cent closed without appeal. 

The above figures show that a total of 
19,278 cases, representing 31,476 tax 
years, were considered by the committee 
within the period stated, and that set- 
tlements were effected in 12,273, or 63 
per cent of the cases considered to a 
conclusion. 


Status of State Banks 
in 
. Reserve System 


Bureau of 






Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal reserve system during 


| the week ended July 18 were announced 


July 19 by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 


Admitted to membership: 

Natural Bridge Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Succession to Natural Bridge Bank & 
Trust Co. St. Louis, Mo., a member.) 
Capital, $200,000 surplus, $50,000; total 
resources, $2,471,313. 

Voluntary withdrawals: 
Co., Union City, N. J.; 
Bank, Rochester, Mich. 

Consolidation of. State members: The 
Bank of Michigan aftd the Peninsular State 
Bank, both of Detroit, Mich., both mem- 
bers, have consolidated with and under the 
charter and title of Peoples Wayne County 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., a member. ; 
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works upon the taxpayer an exceptional 
hardship evidenced by a gross dispro- 
portion between the tax computed with- 
out the benefit of such sections and the 
tax computed by reference to the repre- 
sentative corporations specified under 
section 328. Section 327(d), revenue act 
of 1918; appeal of G. M. Sandifer Con- 
struction Corporation and Vancouver 


Hudson Trust 
Rochester Savings 


| Home Company, 4 B. T. A. 525; Detroit 


Opera House, Inc., v. Commysioner, 13 





| in the business my not be included in 
the statutory invested capital which 


for investment in standard American Securities. 
Our belief is based upon facts presented in a 


special memorandum which we have prepared 


a 


and which will be sent upon request. 
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( ihervation of Shad Fisheries 
on Atlantic Seaboard . . . 





‘Closed Period to Restrict Catch and Propagation 
of Eggs Proposed to Increase Annual Run in Sal- 
vaging Fast Declining Industry 


By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Fedcral Commissioner of Fisheries 


HILE THE attempts of science 
to conserve and perpetuate 
certain of the anadromous 

fishes of the Atlantic coast, such as the 
salmon and sturgeon, have shown little 
success, the situation as regards shad 
appears more encouraging. 

The very conditions which contribute 
to its decline, namely, its vulnerability 
to fishing gear in the rivers and bays, 
afford a measure of control to enable 
the working out of protective and con- 
servation programs. 

It is immaterial whether artificial 
propagation be cénsidered supplemen- 
tary to legal restrictions and control of 
catch, or whether the latter be viewed 
as accessory to the former. Both plans 
must be placed in application if the 
shad are to continue to be an important 
economic and food resource. 

There is great justification, however, 
in the artificial hatching of the shad, 
since such an activity constitutes a by- 
product recovery. 

The shad are captured in the gill 
nets and trap nets on their annual 
spawning migration to fresh water. A 
large percentage of their eggs are ma- 
ture, and if the Federal or State gov- 
ernment secures these eggs from the 
fish taken for market catch, they can be 
incubated and the fry distributed to 
replenish the native waters. 

Without such measures the eggs are 
marketed with the fish, and each fe- 
male shad so caught has no opportu- 
nity to furnish her quota of young 
shad. The only disadvantage to this 
procedure is the fact that a few epi- 
cures may be restricted from their en- 
joyment of the gustatory delights of 
shad roe and bacon. 

a 0 

The fisherman can market his catch, 
however, receiving a moderate sum to 
compensate him for the trouble of sup- 
plying the eggs to the hatchery. The 
hatchery secures a full supply of eggs 
for incubation and there is an annual 
increment of young shad placed in the 
waters to replace the drain. 

This program will not accomplish the 
desired effect, however, unless some 
curb is placed upon the catch. Basi- 
cally, these restrictions should include 
a closed season during the greater part 
of the year when the shad are not at 
the height of their run. 

Since the bulk of the market catch is 
obtained during the few weeks of the 
oe migration, the fishermen 
should be allowed to operate at this 
time in order to make their livelihood. 
At the. same time, the season should 
not be opened sufficiently early or ex- 
tended sufficiently late to permit the 
taking of every fish from the run. 

This extended closed season should 
also be augmented by weekly closed pe- 
riods throughout the open season. As 
good a plan as any is to prohibit fish- 
ing from sunrise Saturday morning to 
sunrise Monday morning, or some such 
similar period each week. Such a plan 
will insure the escapement of a mod- 
erate number of breeders. 

Coupled with this there should be 
regulations regarding the amount and 
kind of gear to be employed and the 
distance between units of fishing gear. 
An endless string of nets and traps 


a 





constituting an almost complete bar- 
rier to a river or stream affords little 
opportunity for any shad to reach the 
spawning grounds, _and_ restrictions 
covering this phase should be drawn 
up with the welfare of the fish rather 
than the fishermen in mind. It has 
been demonstrated that a rational «p- 
plication of the plans outlined above 
will bring results. 

The Connecticut River, a good shad 
stream, has, for a number of years, 
shown very unsatisfactory conditions. 
The State board of fisheries and game 
has been workang on the problem, how- 
ever, applying protective measures and 
operating hatcheries, and during the 
Spring of 1930 reports were received 
of a catch on one of the earlier fishing 
grounds which rivaled those in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. 


The Connecticut River is now prac- 
tically the only New England stream 
which is of real importance with re- 
gards to shad. Great credit is due to 
the Connecticut authorities for this 
clear demonstration of what may be 
accomplished with a dwindling re- 
source. 

Further illustration may be secured 
from a study of the conditions in the 
Potomac River. While the administra- 
tion of this water is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, hatchery operations have been 
conducted by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

During the Spring of 1929, a highly 
satisfactory catch of shad was taken 
by the fishermen, and the collection of 
eggs at the Federal hatchery was very 
close to the high récord covering the 
entire period during which shad have 
been propagated on this river. An 
abundant collection of eggs signifies, 
of course, a plentiful stock of fish. 


During the 1930 season the pro- 
nounced shortage of rain affected water 
conditions so that the normal spawn- 
ing activities of the shad were seri- 
ously disturbed, and the collection of 
eggs was virtually negligible. That 
the shad were present, however, was 
indicated by an average catch by the 
fishermen, although in many cases fish- 
ing grounds normally highly produc- 
tive furnished little production, and 
the bulk of the catch was taken at 
other points. 

A 

The shad is still something of a fac- 
tor in the Hudson River and attempts 
are being made to restore the once 
abundant runs in the Delaware River. 
Dams and pollution in the Susquehanna 
River probably spell the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the shad in those waters. 

It is in the territory south of the Po- 
tomac River—wheré are the most prom- 
ising prospects for building up the 
existing runs and checking the diminu- 
tion which is clearly evidenced in many 
sections—that the greatest field -for ac- 
tivity exists at the present time. 

_ The shad fishery is generally an 
intrastate resource, and these condi- 
tions make it a primary obligation for 
the States to take the initiative in con- 
servation. The Federal Bureau of 


Fisheries will assist in a program of 
this nature to the extent of its facil- 
ities. 


N. eed for Data on Social Conditions 
Assembly of Statistics by Federal Agency Favored 
By DR. EMIL FRANKEL 


Director of Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


statistical picture of our various 
social problems seems to me a 
very natural one. 

Our efforts in social amelioration and 
reconstruction are multitudinous. We 
are ever introducing new social work 
methods designed to correct and pre- 
vent social disorders. 

It is my ardent hope to have the 
enormous amount of social data avail- 
able together as to show us graphically 
the experience of whole communities, 
States and the entire Nation, with so- 
cial disorders and the factors affecting 
them; to give us a picture of the direc- 
tion our social forces are taking and to 
show us the rate of progress, either 
current or over a period of time, toward 
the attainment of our objectives in so- 
cial improvement through our manifold 
social efforts. 

The premises for a ‘national social 
statistics service are standardized and 
uniform statistics. Substantial prog- 
ress toward uniformity in social sta- 
tistics has been made in recent years, 
due to the efforts of such organizations 
as the United States Census and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Child Welfare League of America, 
University of Chicago, New York City 
Welfare Council, Institute for Social 
and Religious Research, Bureau of 


T's DESIRE to have a composite 


Jewish Social Research, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, American 


Hospital Association, The Duke Foun- 
dation, National Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care, United Hospital Fund, 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Committees on Institutional and 
Social Statistics of the American Sta- 
tistical Association. 

An experiment with uniform hospital 
statistics has recently been conducted 
by the New Jersey State department of 
institutions and agencies. Hospital 
service figures covering volume of work, 
hospital utilization, extent of free serv- 
ices, ete., of more than fifty general 
hospitals in New Jersey were ex- 
changed monthly during 1929 through 
the medium of the department: 

These monthly figures were used by 
the hospitals for comparative purposes 
and have been combined to yield a com- 
posite picture of the trend in general 
hospital service and costs in New Jer- 
sey during 1929. 

It has been the experience in the 
United States that a great deal of what 
has been achieved in standardization of 
social statistics is due to the voluntary 
efforts of private national organiza- 
tions. These organizations have come 
to realize, however, that the statistical 
services they are rendering could be 
made immeasurably more effective by 
having the United States Census act 
as a central statistical agency for so- 
cial statistics, and thus render the so- 
cial sciences the same statistical serv- 
ice it does to business. 
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Slack School Attendance 


as Contributory Cause of Illiteracy 


> > > 


Study Made of Conditions in North Caro- 


lina to Place Blame and Improve Educational Status of State 
By J. N. FREEMAN 


Director of School Attendance, Department of Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


HY DOES North Carolina rank 

V \ eighth from the bottom in per- 

centage of school attendance 

and forty-first from the top in the per- 
centage of illiteracy? 

Why, in 1927-1928, were there over 
three hundred thousand children of 
school age out of school each day? 

Why were there, in 1929, 204,492 illit- 
erate voters in North Carolina? ' 

These questions and many others 
caused some people to interest them- 
selves in securing accurate and definite 
information as the groundwork of an 
intelligent attempt to solve this prob- 
lem of school attendance in North 
Carolina. 

A few have entertained the opinion 
that the more money we spend the more 
efficient our schools. This is true, no 
doubt, to a great extent; but there -is 
an ever-present danger of overempha- 
sizing the physical appearance of our 
schools and forgetting the child. 

With a view to obtaining first-hand 
information on this problem a survey 
was conducted. The data has not all 
been tabulated, but we can draw some 
conclusions. 

The teachers have been more or less 
indifferent to excuses given, as long as 
some were given. Parents have a ten- 
dency to minimize the importance of 
attending school regularly. Agriculture 
work and.illness seem to be the most 


frequent excuses for nonattendance, , 


followed closely by weather. 


School progress is: not entirely a 
question of attendance. There are 
many factors. We find a complex sit- 
uation conditioning school attendance 
and progress in which many causes 
play. 

There are in many schools teachers 
who have an aversion for the work and 
the cause of education. It isn’t the 
fault of the child, the board of educa- 
tion or school administrators that this 
type of teacher is forced upon society. 
It is a condition which exists all over 
the country. Personality of the teacher 
is a dynamic cause of retardation of 
progress in school. 

Children from mismanaged homes 
where poverty is prevalent are usually 
more irregular in school attendance, 
due to lack of clothes, school supplies, 
being detained by parents to care for 
younger children, or being sent on er- 
rands during school hours to attend 
special sales. When parents are both 
working there is a definite lack of su- 
pervision in the home. 

We have to leave the parents some 
rights with their own children. We 
haven’t taken over all the parental 
rights. We should always attempt to 
adjust our trouble without the courts’ 
interference if possible. 

Enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law is not the simple process 
of hailing into court everyone who is in 
difficulty in connection therewith. To 
hold any such attitude as that is to be- 
tray a vast ignorance of the basic prob- 
lems concerned. ; 

There are many different situations 
in which this absence from school for 
work comes up. Sometimes, in cities, 
through falsification or other means, 
children who should be in school get 
jobs in factories, stores, or elsewhere. 

But our greatest problem and most 
difficult one is in the rural sections. 
The farm is one place where the labor 
involved is never completed. There is 
always something to do for anybody 
who is on hand to do it. 

It is much easier to have the boy or 
girl stay at home and do some of this 
work than it is to find somebody else. 

Through complaisance on the part of 
the school force and carelessness on the 








part of the welfare officers, if any other 
thing is more convenient than going to 
school, children are allowed to stay out 
of school and attend to the other thing. 
Here we have a situation which ought 
to be terminated by right-about-face on 
the part of the school authorities and 
teachers. 

They should see their duty and im- 
mediately make the approaches which 
are reasonable and proper from their 
position in the matter. Then, having 
honestly done all they can do, if it still 
is impossible to solve the problem, the 
support of the court is the thing which 
would be of real assistance. 

We have ‘had a great deal of trouble 
on the part of well-meaning people who 
feel that it is quite out of place to in- 
terpret the law as its statements would 
indicate. The law does not say that 
“children shall attend school when it is 
convenient,” or “when there is not 
something else to do,” or “when the 
parents are not going on a trip and 
wish to take their children along.” 


We may sympathize with the feeling 
of. these parents, but it is certainly 
costing the county and State immense 
sums of money to provide schooling 
which is sadly interfered with by poor 
attendance. The difficulty is not solely 
with the child who loses time. 


He loses time which he may not re- 
cover, but is also slowing up the work 
of the whole class. He puts it out of 
gear. When through the year this one 
and that one, and the other one is ab- 
sent and loses instruction, the general 
plan is interfered with; the total ac- 
complishmént is lessened; the work of 
the school is distinctly less than it 
would have been had they attended reg- 
ularly. . 

Many children are required to take 
academic subjects when their interest 
and native ability requires vocational 
training. They like the things in which 
they excel, and, if constantly criticized, 
their shortcomings paraded before their 
eyes, it is not much wonder that they 
dislike school. 





Politics Defined 
as Vocation of 


Public Affairs » 


Otto G. Fifield 


Secretary of State, 
State of Indiana 


Politics is very serious business 

and is far greater in its complexity 
and magnitude than any other classifi- 
cation of business, whether it be gov- 
ernmental, industrial or church affairs. 

Politics is so interwoven into every- 
thing we do that our homes, our 
schools, our churches and our business 
enterprises all are affected by the busi- 
ness of politics. 

Politics, after all, is simply the man- 
agement of the public’s business in lo- 
cal community, State or Nation. It can 
be a management which brings health, 
wealth and happiness to its millions of 
people or untold distress to those who 
must suffer under mismanagement. 

I do not know where to draw the line 
between government and politics be- 
cause they are so closely affiliated, but 
I do know that to be a good citizen you 
must vote. My deepest contempt is re- 
served, for those men and women who 
are too busy or too indifferent to vote, 
and then afterward criticize the man or 
woman in public office. 
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Destroying Faith in Self-Rule 


by Abuse of Authority - 


a 





Betrayal of Public Trust by Self-Seeking Admin- 
istrators Shakes Cenfidence in Principles of 
Democracy, Says Attorney General of Iowa 





By JOHN FLETCHER 


Attorney General, State of lowa 


HE AMERICAN people, as a 

whole, have always believed and 

always will believe, in a square 
deal for everyone. 

THere have been times in our Na- 
tion’s history when selfishness and 
greed have entered into our public af- 
fairs. Sometimes it has crept in 
stealthily and unnoticed; but when 
that selfishness has become so flagrant 
as to attract the attention of an 
aroused public it has been condemned, 
and those who participated in the bene- 
fits of that selfish transaction have 
been condemned and despised by men. 


We have a concrete illustration of 
what selfishness in government can do 
to disturb the public mind in the ex- 
ample of the oil lease episode. Re- 
gardless of the outcome, so far as legal 
procedure was concerned, the attempt 
to use government for selfish purpose 
met with the universal condemnation 
of every good citizen of America. 

It is refreshing to know that one 
hundred and fifty-five years after our 
forefathers set the example of unfail- 
ing devotion to good and righteous gov- 
ernment, we still condemn selfishness, 
greed and misuse of public trust. 

These men may not have sought the 
overthrow of government, but the re- 
sult of their designs and its effect upon 
the people of America would have been 
ay disastrous, had it been fully accom- 
plished, as the designs of Aaron Burr 
had he been successful when he sought 
to overthrow the constituted Govern- 
ment.of Ameri¢a. 

Men who would betray a public trust 
in times of peace are just as treason- 
able as the men who would betray a 
nation in time of war. For if their be- 
trayal is successful the public mind 
becomes incensed and it loses faith in 
government. 

No man is fitted to occupy public po- 
sition who places selfishness and self- 
interest above the interest of govern- 
ment. The personal fortunes of any 
individual must be subservient to the 
greater cause, the protection of every 
good principle in government. 

Men like Washington, Franklin, Pat- 
rick Henry, and the hundreds of other 
patriots, made every personal sacrifice 
possible, -not that they might be ex- 
tolled and personally benefited, but 
that it might redound to the grandeur 
of a great, free government for men. 

A 

In every crisis in our Nation men 
have come forward with unselfish devo- 
tion to the Nation’s good. But in the 
days and the years that we proceed 
without noticeable disturbance we need 
men who are patriots to see that self- 
ishness and greed are kept out of gov- 
ernmental life—that no crisis shall 
come through dereliction on our part 
to affect the fundamental principles 
upon which the Nation was established, 
to see that designing men who would 
distort government for their selfish 
purposes do not attain their ends. 

An enlightened citizenry must play 
its part. Law has been tersely said to 


be’ the embodiment of the moral senti- 
ment of the people. Popular govern- 
ment can have no higher standard than 
that fixed by a wholesome majority of 
the people who make up its citizenry. 

In our hands as citizens is kept the 
sovereign power which formerly. vested 
in the ruling agencies remote from the 
governed. We must exercise our right 
of sovereignty with the determination 
that the fundamental principles of 
American Government shall remain in- 
tact. 

A government that has been builded 
upon the basic truth that men alone 
have the right to rule and be governed, 
and that has lived through a century 
and a half through changing genera- 
tions of men and conditions, and that 
has been-emulated by every civilized 
people, should convince us of the wis- 
dom of our American fathers and stim- 
ulate us to preserve and transmit to 
future generations, unimpaired in prin- 
ciple, that form of government which 
is now conceded by all people to be 
the wisest method ever devised by man. 

We, as citizens, can perpetuate that 
government by being as patriotic in the 
observance of its laws as we are in the 
support of its fundamental principles. 
American spirit and American institu- 
tions have no bounds. 

America is one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of free people. America 
is thirty millions of homes, wherein 
live the most intelligent people on 
God’s footstool. 


America is your habitation and mine 
It ‘typifies everything that is high in 
ideals and culture. 

When the Old World thinks of Amer- 
ica it thinks.of humanity. It thinks of 
the spirit that America generates and 
the influence America‘has upon the hu- 
man race. 

Our Government was-devised to aid 
humanity and that Government must 
continue as designed by its framers or 
we, as a people, shall no longer be self- 
governed. Every worthy citizen in time 
of war rushes to his Nation’s defense. 
The same measure of patriotism must 
be met by the citizen in time of peace. 

We rush into war because our ideals 
are trampled upon by a common foe. 
The men who trample upon our ideals 
in time of peace, whether he be citizen 
or alien, must meet with the same 
hostile attitude from an enlightened 
public. 

A militant American spirit aroused 
can accomplish everything. Let the 
best thought and the finer spirit of the 
American people not be disturbed by 
those who would destroy the funda- 
mental principles of government for 
individual gain and individual selfish- 
ness because right will triumph in the 
end. 

Democracy will be found capable of 
coping with any situation. Let every 
right-thinking citizen do his duty in 
upholding the majesty of the law. of 
our land and his desire for clean, effec- 
tive government will prevail over those 
who would seek to destroy. 
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gations to determine the causes of 

prison riots we have in every in- 
stance two outstanding factors—over- 
crowding and idleness. 

The present overcrowded conditions 
within Wisconsin penal institutions is 
without precedent. It compels the 
managers of these institutions to face 
a danger from which we have been sin- 
gularly free except for a short time 
during the construction of a cell block 
at the prison. 

For the first time we have overcrowd- 
ing due to a rapid rise in criminal com- 
mitments. We also are experiencing 
distracted idle prisoners begging for an 
opportunity to labor. 

The present situation is dangerous 
and disturbing, as there is no relief in 
sight. The mills of the criminal courts 
daily grind the grist which. is filling 
your institutions. Their output is the 
raw material of the State penal institu- 
tions. 

We cannot turn away any properly 
credentialed applicant for admission. 
He is given to us with the mandate, 
“Keep him for the time of his sen- 
tence.” 

Courts have the responsibility to ad- 
minister the law so as to protect so- 
ciety. They are not responsible for 
these conditions. 

In the beginning our prisons were 
places designed to punish lawbreakers 
by depriving them of liberty; to place 
them upon restricted diets of bread and 
water; by solitary confinements and by 
physical tortures. The idea expressed 
in the Wisconsin law as to the object of 
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its prison is that it shall be a place for 
“punishment and reformation.” 

Punishment is the first objective. It 
Was only after long experience that em- 
phasis was placed on reformation; but 
when this idea was accepted as an ac- 
tive prison objective, new obligations 
were imposed upon prison managers. 

Gradually the old idea of punishment, 
once in the forefront, was relegated to 
the rear. The modern idea of a prison 
is that it is a social device for the re- 
construction of men. 

This is a sane, sensible point of view. 
Of what profit is it to society merely to 
punish those who break the laws? 

Ninety-four per cent of all persons . 
sent to prison must ultimately be re- 
leased and returned society. This 
is true of Wisconsin as well as of other 
places. 

Prisons must establish a routine to 
benefit the ninety-four per cent. We 
must keep the six per cent, but our pro- 
gram must not be fixed by such a small 
number. The tail must not wag our 
prison dog. 

If Wisconsin can reclaim and remake 
into law-abiding, self-respecting, self- 
supporting members of its body politic 
any considerable portion of those com- 
mitted to its penal institutions, it will 
render a_ service of immeasurable 
value to every such prisoner, and of 
great value to all the people of this 
State. 

Sober consideration of the treatment 
of its criminals by the prison system of 
this State would impel our people to do 
everything in their power to attain 
such an objective. 
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